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DEDICATION. 


TO 


5/11  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

MY  DEAR  Sim, 

Every  liberal  motive  that  can  actuate  an 
Author  in  the  dedication  of  his  labours,  concurs 
in  directing  me  to  you,  as  the  person  to  whom  ' 
the  following  Work  should  be  inscribed. 

If  there  be  a  pleasure  in  celebrating  the  dis- 
tinguished merit  of  a  contemporary,  mixed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  vanity  not  altogether 
inexcusable,  in  appearing  fully  sensible  of  it, 
where  can  I  find  one,  in  complimenting  whom 
I  can  with  more  general  approbation  gratify 
those  feelings  ?    Your  excellence  not  only  in 
the  Art  over  which  you  have  lopg  presided  with 
unrivalled  fame,  but  also  in  Philosophy  and 
elegant  Literature,  is  well  known  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  will  continue  to  be  the  admiration  of 
future  ages.     Your  equal  and  placid  temper, 
your  variety  of  conversation,  your  true, polite- 
ness, by  which  you  are  so  amiable  in  private 
society,  and  that  enlarged  hospitality  which  has 
long  made  your  house  a  common  centre  of 
union  for  the  great,   the  accomplished,  the 
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learned,  and  the  ingenious ;  all  these  qualities 
I  can,  in  perfect  confidence  of  not  being 
accused  of  flattery,  ascribe  to  you. 

If  a  man  may  indulge  in  honest  pride,  in 
having  it  known  to  the  world,  that  he  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  particular  attention  by  a 
person  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  age  which 
he  lived,  whose  company  has  been  universally 
courted,  I  am  justified  in  availing  myself  of  the 
usual  privilege  of  a  Dedication,  when  I  mention 
that  there  has  been  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
friendship  between  us. 

If  gratitude  should  be  acknowledged  for 
favours  received,  I  have  this  opportunity,  my 
dear  Sir,  most  sincerely  to  thank  you  for  the 
many  happy  hours  which  I  owe  to  your  kind- 
ness,— for  the  cordiality  with  which  you  have 
at  all  times  been  pleased  to  welcome  me, — for 
the  number  of  valuable  acquaintances  to  whom 
you  have  introduced  me, — for-  the  noctes  cce- 
*  ndbque  Deum,  which  I  have  enjoyed  under  your 
roof. 

If  a  work  should  be  inscribed  to  one  who  is 
master  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  whose  appro- 
bation, therefore,  must  ensure  it  credit  a^d 
success,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is,  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  was  the  intimate  and  belovejd 
friend  of  that  great  man ;  the  friend,  whom  he 
declared  to  be  ''  tlie  most  invulnerable  man  he 
knew;  whom,  i(  he  should  quarrel  with  him, 
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he  should  find  the  most  difficulty  howto  abuse/' 
You,  my  dear  Sir,  studied  him,  and  knew  him 
well :  you  venerated  and  admired  him.  Yet, 
luminous  as  he  was  upon  the  whole,  you  per- 
ceived all  the  shades  which  mingled  in  the 
grand  composition ;  all  the  little  peculiarities 
and  slight  blemishes  which  marked  the  literary 
Colussus.  Your  very  warm  commendation  of 
the  specimen  which  I  gave  in  my  "  Journal  of 
a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"'  of  my  being  able  to 
prfeServe  his  conversation  in  an  authentick  and 
lively  mariner,  which  opinion  the  Publick  has 
confirmed,  was  the  best  encouragement  for  me 
to  persev>ere  in  my  purpose  of  producing  the 
whole  of  nly  stores. 

Iri  one  respect,  this  Work  will,  in  some  pas- 
sages, be  different  from  the  former.  In  myv 
"Tour,''  I  was  almost  unboundedly  open  in 
my  communications,  and  from  my  eagerness 
to  display  the  wonderful  fertility  and  readiness 
of  Johnson's  wit,  freely  shewed  to  the  world  its  ' 
dexterity,  even  when  I  was  myself  the  object 
of  it.'  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  liberally 
understood,  as  knowing  very  well  what  I  was 
about,  and  by  no  means  as  simply  unconscious 
of  the  pointed  effects  of  the  satire.  I  own, 
indeed,  that  I  was  arrogant  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  tenoiir  of  the  rest  of  the  book  would 
sufficiently  guard  me  against  such  a  strange 
imputsttion.  But  it  seems  I  judged  too  well 
of  the  world;   for,  though  I  could  scarcely 
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believe  it,  I  have  been  undoubtedly  informed, 
that  many  persons,  especially  in  distant  quar- 
ters, not  penetrating  enough  into  Johnson's 
character,  so  as  to  understand  his  mode  of 
treating  his  friends,  have  arraigned  my  judg- 
ment, instead  of  seeing  that  I  was  sejisible  of 
all  that  they  could  observe. 

It  is  related  of  the  great  Dr.  Clarke,  that 
when  in  one  of  his  leisure  hours  he  was 
unbending  himself  with  a  few  friends  in  the 
most  playful  and  frolicsome  manner,  he  ob- 
served Beau  Nash  approaching ;  upon  which 
he  suddenly  stopped ; — "  My  boys,  (said  he,) 
let  us  be  grave:  here  comes  a  fool/\  The 
world,  my  friend,  I  have  found  to  be  a  great 
fool,  as  to  that  particular  on  which  it  has 
become  necessary  to  speak  very  plainly.  I 
have,  therefore,  in  this  Work  been  more  re- 
served;  and  though  I  tell  nothing  but  the 
truth,  I  have  still  kept  in  my  mind  that  the 
whole  truth  is  not  always  to  be  exposed.  This, 
however,  I  have  managed  so  as  to  occasion  no 
diminution  of  the  pleasure  which  my  book 
should  afford;  though  malignity  may  some- 
times be  disappointed  of  its  gratifications. 
I  am. 

My  dear  Sir, 
Your  much  obliged  friend, 
And  faithful  humble  Servant, 
JAMES  BOSWELL. 

pmAmy  April  20, 1791. 
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TO  TUX 


FIRST  EDITION. 


I  AT  last  deliver  to  the  world,  a  Work  which  I  have  long 
promised,  and  of  which,  I  am  afraid,  too  high  expectations 
have  been  raised.  The  delay  of  its  publication  must  be 
imputed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  extraordinary  zeal 
whicl^  has  been  shewn  by  distinguished  persons  in  all  quarters 
to  supply  me  with  additional  information  concerning  its  illus-. 
trious  subject ;  resembling  in  this  the  grateful  tribes  of  ancient 
nations,  of  which  every  individual  was  eager  to  throw  a  stone 
upoi^  the  grave  of  a  departed  Hero,  and  thus  to  share  in 
the  pious  office  of  erecting  an  honourable  monument  to  his 
memory. 

The  labour  and  anxious  attention  with  which  I  have  col- 
lected and  arranged  the  materials  of  which  these  volumes  are 
composed,  will  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  who  read  them 
with  careless  facility.  ,  The  stretch  of  mind  and  prompt  assi- 
duity by  which  so  many  conversations  were  preserved,  I 
myself,  at  some  distance  of  time,  contemplate  with  wonder ; 
and  I  must  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that  the  nature  of  the 
work,  in  other  respects,  as  it  consists  of  innumerable  detached 
particulars,  all  which,  even  the  most  minute,  T  have  spared 
no  pains  to  ascertain  with  a  scrupulous  authenticity,  has  occa- 
sioned a  degree  of  trouble  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  spe- 
cies of  composition.  Were  I  to  detail  the  books  which  I 
have  consulted,  and  the  enquiries  which  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  by  various  channels,  I  should  probably  be 
thought  ridiculously  ostentatious*  Let  me  only  observe,  as 
a  specimen  of  my  trouble,  that  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged 
to  run  half  over  London,  in  order  to  fix  a  date  correctly ; 
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whichy  when  I  had  accomplished,  I  well  knew  would  obtain 
me  no  praise,  though  a  failure  would  have  been  to  my  dis- 
credit. And  after  idl,  perhaps,  hard  as  it  may  be,  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  omissions  or  mistakes  be  pointed  out  with 
invidious  severity.  I  have  also  been  extremely  carefiil  as  to 
the  exactness  of  my  quotations  ;  holding  that  there  is  a  respect 
due  to  the  publick,  which  should  oblige  every  author  to  attend 
to  this,  and  never  to  presume  to  introduce  them  with, — "  / 
think  I  Jtavc  read  r — or—**  If  I  remember  right  ;'*  when  the 
originals  may  be  examined. 

I  beg  leave  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  those  who 
have  been  pleased  to  favour  me  with  communications  and 
advice  in  the  conduct  of  my  work.  But  1  cannot  suflBcienily 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  my  friend  Mr.  Malone,  who 
was  so  good  as  to  allow  me  to  read  to  him  almost  the  whole  of 
Boy  manuscript,  and  make  such  remarks  as  were  greatly  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Work  ;  though  it  is  but  fair  to  him  to 
mention,  that  upon  many  occasions  I  differed  from  him,  and 
followed  my  own  judgment.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I 
was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  revision,  when  not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  book  had  passed  through  the  press ;  but 
after  having  completed  his  very  laborious  and  admirable  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  for  which  he  generously  would  accept 
G£no  other  reward  but  that  fame  which  he  has  so  deservedly 
obtained,  he  fulfilled  his  promise  of  a  lv)ng-wished  for  visit  to 
his  relations  in  Ireland  ;  from  whence  his  safe  return ^nibij>s 
Attids  is  desired  by  his  friends  here,  with  all  the  classical 
ardour  of  Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypri ;  for  there  is  no  man  in 
whom  more  elegant  and  worthy  qualities  are  united;  and 
whose  society,  tlierefore,  is  more  valued  by  those  who  know 
him. 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  think,  that  while  I  was  carrying  on  this 
Work,  several  of  tliose  to  whom  it  would  have  been  most  inte- 
resting have  died.  Such  melancholy  disappointments  we  know 
to  be  incident  to  humanity ;  but  we  do  not  feel  them  the  lessi. 
Let  me  particularly  lament  the  Reverend  Thomas  Wartox, 
and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Adams.  Mr,,  Warton,  amidst  l^s 
variety  of  genius  and  learning,  was  an  excellent  Biographer. 
His  contributions  to  my  Collections  are  highly,  estimable ; 
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and  as  he  had  a  true  relish  of  my  <<  Tour  to  the  Hehridci^ 
I  trust  I  should  now  have  been  gratified  With  a  larger  share 
of  his  kind  approbation.  Dr.  Adams,  eminent  as  the  Head 
of  a  College,  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  most  amiable  man,  had 
known' Johnson  from  his  early  years,  and  was  his  friend 
through  life.  What  reason  I  had  to  hope  for  the  countenance 
of  that  venerable  Gentleman  to  this  Work,  will  appear  from 
what  he  wrote  to  me  upon  a  former  occasion  from  Oxford, 
November  17,  1785: — Dear  Sir,  I  hazard  this  letter,  not 
hnowing  wJiere  it  will  find  you,  to  thank  youjbryoujr  very 
agreeable  ^  Tour^  which  I  found  here  on  my  return  from 
the  country,  and  in  which  you  have  depicted  our  fi  iend  so 
perfectly  to  my  fancy,  in  ev^ry  attitude,  every  scene  and 
situation^  that  I  have  thought  myself  in  the  company ,  and  of 
the  party  almost  throughout.  It  lias  given  very  general 
satisfaction  ;  and  those  who  have  Jbund  most  \fault  with  a 
passage  here  and  tJiere,  have  agreed  that  they  could  not  Jielp 
going  through,  and  being  entertained  with  the  wJiole,  Iwishy 
indeed,  some  few  gross  expressions  had  been  softened,  and  a 
few  of  our  hero'^s  foibles  had  been  a  little  more  shaded;  but 
it  is  useful  to  see  the  weaknesses  incident  to  great  minds  ; 
and  you  have  given  us  Dr.  Johnson's  authority  that  in 
history  all  ought  to  be  told." 

Such  a  sanction  to  my  faculty  of  giving  a  just  representa- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson  I  could  not  conceal.  Nor  will  I  suppress 
my  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness,  that  by  recording  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  the  wisdom  and  wit  of  **  the  brightest 
ornament  of  the  eighteenth  century,*'*  I  have  largely  provided 
for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  mankind. 

London,  April  20, 1T91. 

*  See  Mr.  Malone's  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Shateq>eare. 
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That  I  was  anxious  for  the  success  of  a  Work  which  had 
employed  much  of  my  time  and  labour,  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
ceal :  but  whatever  doubts  I  at  any  time  entertained,  have 
been  entirely  removed  by  the  very  favourable  reception  with 
which  it  has  been  honoured.  That  reception  has  excited  my 
best  exertions  to  render  the  Book  more  perfect ;  and  in  this 
endeavour  I  have  had  the  assistance  not  only  of  some  of  my 
particular  friends,  but  of  many  other  learned  and  ingenious 
men,  by  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  rectify  some  mistakes, 
and  to  enrich  the  Work  with  many  valuable  additions.  These 
I  have  ordered  to  be  printed  separately  in  quarto,  for  tlie 
accommodation  of  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition.  May  I 
be  permitted  to  say  that  the  typography  of  both  editions  does 
honour  to  the  press  of  Mr.  Henrv  Baldwin,  now  Master  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers,  whom  I  have  long 
known  a  worthy  a  man  and  an  obliging  friend. 

In  the  strangely  mixed  scenes  of  human  existence,  our 
feelings  are  often  at  once  pleasing  and  painful.  Of  this 
truth,  the  progress  of  the  present  Work  furnishes  a  striking 
instance.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  that  my  friend 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  lived  to 
peruse  it,  and  to  give  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  fidelity ; 
but  before  a  second  edition,  which  he  contributed  to  improve, 
could  be  finished,  the  world  has  been  deprived  of  that  most 
valuable  man ;  a  loss  of  which  the  regret  will  be  deep,  and 
lasting,  and  extensive,  proportionate  to  the  felicity  which  he 
diffused  through  a  wide  circle  of  admirers  and  firiends. 
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In  reflecting  that  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  Work,  bj 
being  more  extensively  and  intimately  known,  however  ele- 
vated before,  has  risen  in  the  veneration  and  love  of  mankind, 
I  feel  a  satisfaction  beyond  what  fame  can  afford.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  too  much  or  too  often  admire  his  wonderful  powers 
of  mind,  when  we  consider  that  the  principal  store  of  wit  and 
wisdom  which  this  Work  contains,  was  not  a  particular  selec- 
tion from  his  general  conversation,  but  was  merely  his  occa- 
sional talk  at  such  times  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in 
his  company ;  and  without  doubt,  if  his  discourse  at  other 
periods  had  been  collected  with  the  ^same  attention,  the  whole 
tenor  of  what  he  uttered  would  have  been  found  equally 
excellent. 

His  strong,  clear,  and  animated  enforcement  of  religion, 
morality,  loyalty,  and  subordination,  while  it  delights  and 
improves  the  wise  and  the  good,  will,  I  trust,  prove  an  effec- 
tual antidote  to  that  detestable  sophistry  which  has  been  lately 
imported  from  France,  under  the  false  name  of  Philosophy,  and 
with  a  mahgnant  industry,  has  been  employed  against  the  peace, 
good  order,  and  happiness  of  society,  in  our  free  and  prosper- 
ous country ;  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  without  producing  the 
pernicious  effects  which  were  hoped  for  by  its  propagators. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  my  moments  of  self-complacency,  that 
this  extensive  biographical  work,  however  inferior  in  its 
nature,  may  in  one  respect  be  assimilated  to  the  Odyssey. 
Amidst  a  thousand  entertaining^  and  instructive  episodes  the 
Hero  is  never  long  out  of  sight;  for  they  are  all  in  some 
degree  connected  with  him  ;  and  Hs,  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  History,  is  exhibited  by  the  Author  for  the  best  advantage 
of  his  readers : 

— Quid  Yirtus  et  quid^sapientia  possit. 
Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulyssen. 

Should  there  be  any  cold-blooded  and  morose  mortals  who 
really  dislike  this  Book,  I  will  give  them  a  story  to  apply. 
When  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Cadogan,  was  one  day  reconnoitering  the  army  in 
Flai^ders,  a  heavy  rain  came  on,  and  they  both  called  for 
tbeir  cloaks.     Lord  Cadogak's  servant,  a  good-humoured 
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alert  lad,  brought  his  Lordship's  in  a  minute.  The  Dttes's 
servant,  a  lazy  sulky  dog,  was  so  sluggish,  that  his  Grace, 
being  wet  to  the  skin,  reproved  him,  and  had  for  answer  with 
a  grunt,  **  I  came  as  fast  as  I  could  i^  upon  which  the  Duke 
calmly  said, — **  Cadogan,  i  would  not  for  a  thousand  pounds 
have  that  fellow^s  temper." 

There  are  some  men,  I  believe,  who  have,  or  think  they 
have,  a  very  small  share  of  vanity.  Such  may  speak  of  their 
literary  fame  in  a  decorous  style  of  diflBdence.  But  1  confess, 
that  I.  am  so  formed  by  nature  and  by  habit^  that  to  restrain 
the  effusion  of  delight,  on  having  obtained  such  fame,  to  me 
would  be  truly  painful.  Why  then  should  I  suppress  it  ? 
Why  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart"  should  I  not  speak  ? 
I^t  me  then  mention  witb  a  warm,  but  no  insolent  exultation, 
that  I  have  been  regaled  with  spontaneous  praise  of  my  work 
by  many  and  various  persons  eminent  for  their  rank,  learning, 
talents,  and  accomplishments ;  much  of  which  praise  I  have 
under  their  hands  to  be  reposited  in  my  archives  at  Auchinleck. 
An  honourable  and  reverend  friend,  speaking  of  the  favour- 
able reception  of  my  volumes,  even  in  the  circles  of  fashion 
and  elegance,  said  to  me,  '*  you  have  made  them  all  talk 
Johnson.*" — Yes,  I  may  add,  1  have  Johnsbnized  the  land : 
and  I  trust  they  will  not  only  talk,  but  think,  Johnson. 

To  enumerate  those  to  whom  I  have  been  thus  indebted, 
would  be  tediously  ostentatious.  I  cannot  however  but  name 
one,  whose  praise  is  truly  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  and  abilities,  but  on  account  of  the  magnificent, 
yet  dangerous  embassy,  in  which  he  is  now  employed,  which 
make3  every  thing  that  relates  to  him  peculiarly  interesting. 
Lord  Macartney  favoured  me  with  his  own  copy  of  my 
book,  with  a  number  of  notes,  of  which  I  have  availed 
myself.  On  the  first  leaf  I  found,  in  his  Lordship'is  hand- 
writing, an  inscription  of  such  high  commendaticm,  that  even 
I,  vun  as  I  am,  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  publish  it. 

Jidy  1, 1T9$. 
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[N.  B.  To  those  which  he  himself  acknowledged  is  added  ackmowU 
To  those  which  may  be  fully  believed  to  be  his  from  iiitenial  eTidence, 
is  added  intern,  evid. 


17S5.    ABRIDGEMENT  and  translation  of  Lobo's  Voyage  to  ^byssinia* 
acknowl. 

1758.  Part  of  a  translation  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council 

of  Trent,  acknowl. 
[N.  B.  As  this  work,  after  some  sheets  were  printed,  suddenly  stopped,  I 
know  not  whether  any  part  of  it  is  now  to  be  iound.J 

FOR  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE 
Preface,  intern,  evid. 
life  of  Father  Paul,  acknowl. 

1759.  A  complete  vindication  of  the  Licenser  of  the  Stage  from  the  mali- 

cious and   scandalous  aspersions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  author  of 
Gustavus  Vasa.  acknowl. 
Marmor  Nor/olciense :  or,  an  Essay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  inscrip- 
tion in  monkish  rhyme,  lately  discovered  near  Lynne  in  Norfolk : 
by  Probus  Britannicus.  acknowl. 

FOR  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

life  of  Boerhave.  acknowl. 

Address  to  the  Reader,  intern,  evid. 

Appeal  to  the  Publick  in  behalf  of  the  Editor,  intern,  evid. 

Considerations  on  the  case  of  Dr.  Trapp's  Sermons;  a  plausible 
attempt  to  prove  that  an  author's  work  may  be  abridged  with- 
out injuring  his  property,  acknowl. 

1740.  FOR  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 
life  of  Admiral  Drake,  aeknowh 
life  ef  Admiral  Blake,  acknowl, 
life  oi  Philip  Barretier.  aeknowL 
Essays  on  Epitaphs,  acknowl. 

IT4V  FOR  TH5  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Preiaee.  intern,  evid, 
A  free  translation  of  the  Jests  of  Hieroeles,  with,  an  introduction. 

intern,  evid, 
P^tn  on  the  Humhle  Petition  tmd  Advi€»  of  the  Rump  Parliament 

to  Cromwell  in  1657,  to  assume  the  Title  of  King ;  abridged, 

l»f  thodized  and  digested.  iit#«nt.  evid, 
•    TmB^tim  of  Abbe  Guyon's  DissertatieB  on  the  Amanms.  intern,. 

09id, 
Translation  of  FonteneBe's  Panegyric  on  Dr.  Merin.-  intern,  evid. 
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1742.  FOR  THE  GENTLEMAN^  MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  iniem.  evid. 
Essay  on  the  Account  of  the  Ck)nduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlbofougfa. 

acknowl. 
An  account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Rurman.  acknowL 
The  Life  of  Sydenham,  afterwards  prefixed  to  Dr.  Swan's  Edition  of 

his  Works.  acktwwL 
Proposals  for  printing  Bibliotheca  Harleiana,  -or  a  Catalogue  of  the 

Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  first 

Volume  of  that  Catalogue,  in  which  the  Latin  Accounts  of  the 

Books  were  written  by  him.  acknowL 
Abridgement  entitled  Foreign  History,  intern,  evid. 
Essay  on  the  description  of  China,  from  the  French  of  Du  Halde. 

intern,  evid. 
174B.    Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead  of  Dr.  James's  Medicinal  Dictionary,  intern. 

evid, 

FOR  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 
Preface,  intern,  evid. 
Parliamentary  Debates  under  the  name  of  Debates  in  the  Senate  of 

miiput,  from  Not.  19,  1740  to  Feb.  23,  1742-3,  inclusiye. 

acknowl. 
.    Considerations  on  the  dispute  between  Crousaz  and  Warburton  on 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  intern,  evid. 
A  Letter  announcing  that  the  life  of  Mr.  Savage  was  speedily  to  be 

published  by  a  person  who  was  favoured  with  his  Confidence. 

tft^^m.  evid. 
Advertisement  for  Orbome  concerning  the  Harleian  Catalogue. 

indent,  evid. 

1744.  life  of  Richard  Savage.  ocAcnotrZ. 

Preface  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  acknawl. 

FOR  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 
Preface,  intern,  evid. 

1745.  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  remarks 

on  Sir  T.  H's  (Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's)  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
and  proposals  for  a  new  Edition  of  that  Poet,  acknawl. 

1747.  Plan  for  a   Dictionary  of  the   English  Language   addressed    to 

Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  acknowl. 

FOR  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

1748.  life  of  Roscommon,  acknowl. 

Foreign  History,  November,  intern,  evid. 

FOR  MR.  DODSLEY'S  PRECEPTOR 

Preface,  acknowl. 

Vision  of  Theodore  the  Henoit^icknowi. 

1750.  The  Rambler,  the  first  Paper  of  which  was  published  20th  of  March 

this  year,  and  the  last  17t^  of  March,  1752,  the  day  on  which 

Mrs.  Johnson  died,  acknowl. 
Letter  in  the  General  Advertiser  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  Pub- 

lick  to  the  Performance  of  Comus,  which  was  next  day  to  be 

acted  at  Drury-lane  Playhouse  for  the  Benefit  of  Milton's 

Giand-daughter.  acknowl. 
Preface  and  Postscript  to  Lauder's  Pamphlet,^  entitled  *  An  Essay 

on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Modems  in  his  Paradise 

Lost.'    acknowl. 

1751.  '  Life  of  Cheynel,  in  the  Miscellany  called  <  The  Student.'  Mknowl. 

Letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Douglas,  acknow- 
ledging his  fraud  concerning  Milton  in  terms  of  suitable  Contri* 
6on.    acknowl. 
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Pedication  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex^  of  Mn.  Chaiiotte  Lennox's 

'  Female  Chiixotte/  intem.  end. 
1758.    Dedication  to  John  E^l  of  Orrery,  of  Skakeapeare  Illufltratedy  by 

Mrs.  Charlotte  I^ennox.  aeknowL 
During  this  and  the  following  year  he  wrote  and  gave  to  his  mnch 

loved  friend  Dr.   Bathurst  the  Papers  in  the  AdTentnrer, 

signed  T.  aelmowU 

1754.  Life  of  Edward  Cave  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  aeknowU 

1755.  A  Dictinnary,  with  a  Grammar  and  History,  of  the  English  Language. 

An  Account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Longi^de  at  Sea,  by  an 
exact  Theory  of  the  Variations  of  the  Magnetical  Needle,  with 
a  Table  of  the  variations  at  the  most  remarkable  Cities  in 
Europe,  from  the  year  1660  to  1860.  acknowl.  This  he  wrote' 
for  Mr.  Zachariah  Williams,  an  ingenious  ancient  Welsh  €ren« 
tleman,  father  of  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  whom  he  had  for  many 
years  kindly  lodged  in  his  House.  It  was  published  with  a 
Translation  into  Italian  by  Signer  Baretti.  In  a  copy  of  it 
which  he  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  b  pasted 
a  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Zachariah  Williams,  plainly  written 
by  Johnson,  intem.  evid, 

1756.  An  Abridgement  of  his  Dictionary,  acknowl. 

Several  Essays  in  the  Universal  Visitor,  which  there-is  some  diflSculty 
in  ascertaining.  All  that  are  marked  with  two  Asterisks  have 
been  ascribed  to  him,  although  I  am  confident  from  internal 
Evidence,  that  we  should  except  irom  these,  *  The  Life  of 
Chaucer,'  *  Reflections  on  the  State  of  Portugal,'  and  *  An  Essay 
on  Architecture :'  And  from  the  same  Evidence  I  am  confident 
that  he  wrote  *  Further  Thoughts  on  Agriculture,'  and  *  A 
Dissertation  on  the  State  of  Literature  and  Authours.'  The 
Dissertation  on  the  Epitaphs  written  by  Pope  he  afterwards 
acknowledged,  and  added  to  his  *  Idler.' 

life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  prefixed  to  a  new  Edition  of  his  Chris- 
tian Morals,  acknowl. 

In  the  lAterary  Magazine :  or  Universal  Review^  which  iegan  in  Jan.  1756. 
His  Original  Essays  are, 
The  Preliminary  Address,  intem,  evid. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  intem.  evid. 
Remarks  on  the  Militia  Bill,  tit^eni.  etid. 
Observations  on  his  Britannick  Majesty's  Treaties  with  the  Empress 

of  Russia  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  iniem.  evid. 
Observations  on  the  present  State  of  Affairs,  iniem.  evid. 
Memoirs  of  Frederick  III.  King  of  Prussia,  intem.  evid. 

In  ^e  same  Magazine  his.  Reviews  are  of  the  following  Books: — *  Birch's 
History  of  the  Royal  Society.' — *  Brovnie's  Christian  Morals.' — 
^  Warton's  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,  Vol.  1/ 
— *  Hampt<m's  Translation  of  Polybius.'— *  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Arguments  in  proof  of  a  Deity.' — *  Borlase's  History  of  the 
Isles  of  Scilly.' — '  Home's  Experiments  on  Bleaching.'— 
'  Browne's  History  of  Jamaica.' — '  Hales  on  Distilling  Sea 
Waters,  Ventilators  in  Ships,  and  curing  an  ill  Taste  in  Milk.' — 
*  Lucas's  Essay  on  Waters.' — *  Keith's  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish 
Bishops.' — '  Philosoj^ical  Transactions,  Vol.  XUX.' — '  Miscel- 
lanies by  Elizabeth  Harrison.' — '  Evan's  Map  and  Account  of 
the  Middle  Colonies  in  America.'—  ^  The  CadLet,  a  Military 
Treatise.'— <  The  Conduct  of  the  Ministry  relating  to  the 
present  War  impartially  examined.'  intem.  evid. 
Mrs.  Lennox's  Translation  of  Sully's  Memoirs.'—'  Letter  on  the 
Case  of  Admiral  Byng.'—'  Appeal  to  the  People  concerning 
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Admiral  flyng/— *  Hanway's  Eight  Day's  Journey,  and  Eaaajr- 
on  Tea/—*  Some  farther  Particulars  in  Relation  to  the  Case  oif 
Admiral  Byng,  by  a  gentleman  of  Oxford.'  acknowL 

Mr.  Jonas  Hanway  having  written  an  angry  Answer  to  the  Review 
of  his  Essay  on  Tea,  Johnson  in  the  same  collection  made  a 
reply  to  it.  acknmvt.  This  is  the  only  instance,  it  is  believed, 
when  he  condescended  to  take  Notice  of  any  Thing  that  had 
•been  written  against  him ;  and  here  his  chief  Intention  seems 
to  have  been  to  make  sport. 

I>©dication  to  the  Earl  of  Rochford  of,  and  Preface  to  Mr.  Payne'a 
Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Draughts,  acknowl. 

Introduction  to  the  London  Chronicle,  an  Evening  Paper,  which 
still  subsists  with  deserved  credit,  acknowl. 

1757.  Speech  on  the  subject  of  an  Address  to  the  Throne  after  the  Expedi- 

tion to  Rochefort:  delivered  by  one  of  his  Friends  in  some 
publick  Meeting:  it  is  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  October  1786.  intern,  evid. 
The  first  two  Paragraphs  of  the  Preface  to  Sir  William  Chambers'! 
Designs  of  Chinese  Buildings,  &c.  oc/cnou^Z.  • 

1758.  The  Idler,  which  began  April  5,  in  this  year,  and  was  continued  till 

April  5, 1760.  acknowL 
An  Essay  on  the  Bravery  of  the  English  Common  Soldiers  was  added 
to  it,  when  published  in  Volumes,  acknowl, 

1759.  Rasselas  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  a  Tale.  acknowL 

Advertisement  for  the  Proprietors  of  the  Idler  against  certain  Per- 
sons who  pirated  those  Papers  as  they  came  out  singly  in  a 
N^ws-paper  called  the  Universal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette. 
intern,  evid. 

For  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox's  English  Version  of  Brumoy, — *  A  Dis- 
seration  on  the  Greek  Comedy,'  and  the  General  Conclusion  of 
the  Book,  intern,  evid. 

Introduction  to  the  World  displayed,  a  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,  acknowl. 

Three  Letters  in  the  Gazetteer,  concerning  the  best  plan  for  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  acknowl, 

1760.  Address  of  the  Painters  to  George  III.  on  his  Accession  to  the 

Throne,  inteim.  eeid. 

Dedication  of  Raretti's  Italian  and  English  Dictionary  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Abreu,  then  Envoy-Extraordinary  from  Spain  at  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain,  intern,  evid. 

Review  in  the  GentlemanVMagazine,  of  M.  Tytler's  Acute  and  able 
Vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  acknowl. 

Introduction  io  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  Cloathing  the 
French  Prisoners.  ncknowL  ^      * 

1761.  Preface  to  Rolt's  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  ocfcnotol. 
Corrections  and  Improvements  for  Mr.  Gwyn  the  Architect's  Pam- 
phlet, entitled  ^  Thoughts  on  the  Coronation  of  George  the  III.' 
acKMwil, 

170t«    Dedication  to  the  King,  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Kennedy's  Complete 

System  of  Astronomical  Chronology  unfolding  the  Scriptures, 

Quarto  Edition,  acknowl. 
Piteface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Artists'  Exhibition,  intern,  evid, 
176&.^  Character  of  Collins  in  the  Poetical  Calendar,  published  by  Fawkes 

and  Woty.  acknowl. 
Dedication  to  the  Earl  ofShaftesbury  of  the  edition  of  Roger  Ascham's 

EngliA  Works,  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  fiennet.  acknowl. 
The  life  of  Aseham,  also  prefixed  to  that  edition,  acknowl. 
Review  of  Teleraachus,  a  Masque,  by  the  Rev.  George  Graham,  of 

Eton  College,  In  the  Critical  Rffview:  ucknowl. 
Dedication  to  the  Queen  ofMr.  Hoole'iTTranslation  of  Tasso.  acknowL 
Account  of  the  Detection  of  the  Imp^sturei  of  the  Cock-Lane  Ghost, 

published  in  the  News-papers  and  Gentleman's  Magazine,  ockn. 
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fr04.    Part  of  a  Review  of  Grainger's  *  Sugar  Cane,  a  Poem/  in  the  jLondoB 

Chronicle,  acknowl. 
Review  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  a  Poem,  in  the  Critical  Review, . 

acknowl. 
1766.    The  Plays  of  William  Shakespeare's  in  eight  volumes,  8vo.  with 

Notes,  acknowl. 

1766,  The  Fountains,  a  Fairy  Tale,  in  Mrs.  Williams's  Miscellanies,  ackn. 

1767.  Dedication  to  die  King  of  Mr.  Adams's  Treatise  on  the  Globes,  ackn, 

1769.  Character  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge,  in  the  London 

Chronicle,  acknowl. 

1770.  The  False  Alarms  acknowl. 

1771.  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands. 

acknowl. 

1772.  ■  Defence  of  a  Schoolmaster;  dictated  to  me  for  the  House  of  Lordf. 

acknowl. 
Argument  in  Support  of  the  law  of  Vicunu  Intromission ;  dictated  to 
me  for  the  Coui^  of  Session  in  Scotland,  acknowl. 

1773.  Preface  to  Macbean's  *■  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography.'  meknoiwU 
Argument  in  Favour  of  the  Rights  of  Lay  Patrons ;  dictated  to  me 

for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ackmnoh 

1774.  The  Patriot,  acknowl 

177$.     A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  acknowl. 

Proposals  for  publishing  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  in 

Three  Volumes  Quarto,  acknowl. 
Preface  to  Baretti's  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and  English,  intern,  evid. 
Taxation  no  Tyranny ;  an  Answer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Address  of 

the  'American  Congress,  acknowl. 
Argument  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Memis ;  dictated  to  me  for  the  Court  of 

Sessions  in  Scotland,  acknowl. 
Argument  to  prove  that  the  Corporation  of  Stirling  was  corrupt; 

dictated  to  me  for  the  House  of  Lords,  acknmvl. 

1776.  Argument  in  Support^of  the  Right  of  immediate,  and  personal  repre* 

hension  from  the  Pulpit ;  dictated  to  me.  acknowl. 
Proposals  for  pul^ishing  an  analysis  of  the  Scotch  Celtic  Language, 
by  the  Reverend  William  Shaw,  acknowl. 

1777.  Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  Posthumous  Works  of  Dr.  Pearc^, 

Bishop  of  Rochester,  acknowl. 
Additions  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  that  Prelate ;  prefixed  to 

those  Works,  acknowl. 
Various  Papers  and  Letters  in  Favour  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Dodd. 

acknowl. 

1780.  Advertisement  for  his  Friend  Mr.  Thrale  to  the  Worthy  Electors  of 

the  Borough  of  Southwark.  acknowl. 
The  first  Paragraph  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies's  Life  of  Garrick.  acknowl. 

1781.  Prefaces,  Biographical  and  Critical,  to  the  works  of  the  most  eminent 

English  Poets ;    afterwards  published  with  the  Title  of  the 

lives  of  the  English  Poets,  acknowl. 
Argument  on  the  Importance  of  the  Registration  of  Deeds ;  dictated 

to,  me  for  an  Election  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

acknowl. 
On  the  Dissertation  between  Tory  and  Whig  ;  dictated  to  me.  ackn. 
On  Vicarious  Punishmeuts,  and  the  great  Propitiation  for  the  Sins 

of  the  World,  by  Jesus  Christ  ;  dictated  to  me.  acknowl. 
Argument  in  favour  of  Joseph  Knight;  an  African  Negro,  who 

claimed  his  Liberty  in' the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and 

obtained  it ;  dictated  to  me.  acknowl. 
Defence  of  Mr.  Robertson,  Printer  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  against 

the  Society  of  Procurators  in  Edinburgh,  for  having  inserted  in 

his  Papers  ludicrous  Paragraph  against  them ;  demonstrating 

that  it  waa  not  an  injurious  label ;  dictated  to  me.  ackMwl. 
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XVI  CHRONOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE. 

U».  The  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  a  Reply,  by  the  Revetend 
Mr.  Shaw,  to  a  Person  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  Name  of  Clarke, 
refuting  his  arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems  pub- 
lished  by  Mr.  James  Macpherson  as  Translations  from  Ossiaa. 
intern,  evid. 

1784.  List  of  the  Authouif  of  the  Universal  History,  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  and,  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fo^ 
December,  this  year,  acknowl, 

VARIOUS  TEARS. 
Letters  to  Mrs.  Hirale.  acknowl. 
Prayers  and  Meditations,  which  he   d^liyered  to  the  Reyereifd 

Mr.  Strahan,  enjoining  him  to  publish  them.  aeknowL 
Sermons,  left  for  Publication  by  John  Taylor,  LL.  D.  Prebenbary  of 

Westminster,    and  given  to  the  World,  by    the    Reverend 

Samuel  Hayes,  A.M.  intem.  evid. 

Such  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  Prose  Works  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  and  am  at  liberty  to  mention  ;  but  we 
ought  to  keep  in  mind,  thdt  there  must  undoubtedly  have  been  many  more  which 
are  yet  concealed ;  and  we  may  add  to  the  account,  the  numerous  Letters  which 
he  wrote,  of  which  a  considerable  part  are  yet  unpublished.  It  is  hoped  that 
those  persons  in  whose  possession  they  areyWiU/avour  the  world  with  them, 

JAMES  BOSWELL. 


"  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
"  No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
"  To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
"  But  such  an  honest  chronicler,  as  Griffith."* 

Shakespeare,  Henry  VHI, 

•See  Dr.  Johnton'i  letter  to  Mrs.  Tbrale,  dated  Ostickin  Skie^  September  30, 177S; 
•*  Bot«ell  writei  a  regular  Joarual  of  our  travels  which  I  think  containi  as  muck  of  what 
^ W  *»d  do,  as  of  all  other  occurrences  together ;   *  for  such  a  faiihful  chrojdcler  is 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL  D. 


To  write  the  Life  of  him  who  excelled  all  man- 
kind in  writing  the  lives  of  others,  and  who, 
whether  we  consider  his  extraordinary  endow- 
ments, or  his  Yarious  works,  has  been  equalled 
by  few  in  any  age,  is  an  arduous,  and  may  be 
reckoned  in  me  a  presnmptnous  task. 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  written  his  own  Life,  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  which  he  has  given, 
•that  evei-y  man's  life  may  be  best  written  by 
himself;  had  he  employed  in  tlie  preservation 
of  his  own  history,-  that  clearness  of  narration 
and  elegance  of  language  in  which  he  has  em- 
balmed so  many  eminent  persons,  the  world 
would  probably  have  had  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample  of  biography  that  was  ever  exhibited. 
But  although  he  at  different  times,  in  a  desul- 
tory manner,  committed  to  writing  many  par^ 
ticulars  of  the  progress  of  his  mind  and  for- 
tunes, he  tiever  had  persevering  diligence  enough 
to  form  them  into  a  regular  composition.  Of 
these  memorials  a  few  have  been  preserved;  * 

•  Idler,  No.  84. 
VOL.    I,  B 
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but  the  greater  part  was  consigned  by  hiin  to 
the  flames,  a  few  days'  before  his  death. 

As  I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  enjoy- 
ing his  friendship  for  upwards  of  twenty  years; 
as  I  had  the  scheme  of  writing  his  life  constantly 
in  view ;  as  he  was  well  apprised  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  from  time  to  time  obligingly  sa- 
tisfied my  inquiries,  by  communicating  to  me 
the  incidents  of  his  early  years ;  as  I  acquired 
a  facility  in  recollecting,  and  was  very  assidu- 
ous in  recording,  his  conversation,  of  which  the 
extraordinary  vigour  and  vivacity  constituted 
one  of  the  first  features  of  his  character;  and  as 
I  have  spared  no  pains  in  obtaining  materials 
concerning  him,  from  every  quarter  where  I 
could  discover  that  they  were  to  be  found,  and 
have  been  favoured  with  the  most  liberal  com- 
munications by  his  friends ;  I  flatter  myself 
that  few  biographers  have  entered  upon  such  a 
work  as  this,  with  more  advantages ;  indepen- 
dent of  literary  abilities,  in  which  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  compare  myself  with  some 
great  names  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this 
kind  of  writing. 

Since  my  work  was  announced,  several  Lives 
and  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  most  .voluminous  of  which  is  one 
compiled  for  the  booksellers  of  London,  by 
Sir  John   Hawkins,  Knight,*  a  man,  whom, 

*  The  greatest  part  of  this  book  was  written  while  Sir  John 
Hawkins  was  alive:  and  I  avow,  that  one  object  of  my  stric- 
tures was  to  make  him  feel  some  compunction  for  his  illiberal 
treatment  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Since  his  decease,  I  have  sup- 
pressed several  of  my  remarks  upon  his  work.     But  though  I 
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during  ray  long  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
never  saw  in  his  company,   1  think,  but  once, 
and  I  am  sure  not  above  twice.  Johnson  might 
have  esteemed  him  for  his  decent,  religious  de- 
meanour, and  his  knowledge  of  books  and  lite- 
rary history ;  but  from  the  rigid  formality  of 
his  manners,  it  is  evident  that  they  never  could 
have  lived  together  with  companionable  ease 
and  familiarity;   nor  had  Sir  John    Hawkins 
that  nice  perception  which  was  necessary  to 
mark  the  finer  and  less  obvious  parts  of  John- 
son's character.     His  being  appointed  one  of 
his  executors,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  taking 
possession  of  such  fragments  of  a  diary  and 
other  papers   as   were  left;  of  which,   before 
delivering   them   up  to  the  residuary  legatee, 
whose  property  they  were,   he  endeavoured  to 
extract  the  substance.     In  this  he  has  not  been 
very  successful,  as  I  have  found  upon  a  perusal 
of  those  papers,  which  have  been  since  trans- 
ferred to  me.     Sir  John  Hawkins's  ponderous 
labours,  I  must  acknowledge,  exhibit  ^  farrago^ 
of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  not  devoid 
of  entertainment  to  the  lovers  of  literary  gossip- 
would  not  **  war  with  the  dead*'  offensively,  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  be  strenuous  in  defence  of  my  illustrious  friend,  which 
I  cannot  be,  without  strong  animadversions  upon  a  writer  who 
has  greatly  injured  him.     Let  me  add,  that  though  I  doubt  I 
should  not  have  been  very  prompt  to  gratify  Sir  John  Hawk'ns 
with  any  compliment  in  his  life-time,  I  do  now  frankly  ac- 
knowledge, that,  in  my  opinion,  his  volume,  however  inade- 
quate and  improper  as  a  hfe  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  however  dis- 
credited by  unpardonable  inaccuracies  in  other  respects,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  curious  anecdotes  and  observations,  which 
few  men  but  its  author  could  have  brought  together, 
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ing;  but  besides  its  being  swelled  out  with 
long  unnecessary  extracts  from  various  works, 
(even  one  of  several  leaves  from  Osborne's  Har- 
leian  Catalogue,  and  those  not  compiled  by 
Johnson,  but  by  Oldys,)  a  very  small  part  of  it 
relates  to  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
book  ;  and,  in  that,  there  is  such  an  inaccuracy 
in  the  statement  of  facts,  as  in  so  solemn  an 
author  is  hardly  excusable,  and  certainly  makes 
his  narrative  very  unsatisfactory.  But  what 
is  still  worse,  there  is  throughout  the  whole  of 
it  a  dark  uncharitable  cast,  by  which  the  most 
unfavourable  construction  is  put  upon  almost 
every  circumstance  in  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  my  illustrious  friend  ;  who,  I  trust, 
will,  by  a  true  and  fair  delineation,  be  vindi- 
cated both  from  the  injurious  misrepresenta- 
tions of  this  author,  and  from  the  slighter  as- 
persions of  a  lady  who  once  lived  in  great  inti- 
macy with  him. 

There  is,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  letter 
from  Bishop  Warburton  to  Dr.  Birch,  on  the 
subject  of  biography ;  which,  though  I  am 
aware  it  may  expose  me  to  a  charge  of  artfully 
raising  the  value  of  my  own  work,  by  contrast- 
ing it  with  that  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  so 
well  conceived  and  expressed,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  here  inserting  it : 

"  I  SHALL  endeavour,  (says  Dr.  Warburton,) 
to  give  you  what  satisfaction  I  can  in  any  thing 
you  want  to  be  satisfied  in  any  subject  of 
iMilton,  and  am  extremely  glad  you  intend  to 
write  his  life.     Almost  all  the  life-writers  we 
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have  had  before  Toland  and  Desmaiseaux,  are 
indeed  strange  insipid  creatures  ;  and  yet  I 
had  rather  read  the  worst  of  them,  than  be  ob- 
liged to  go  through  wirii  this  of  Milton's,  or 
the  other's  life  of  Boileau,  where  there  is  such  a 
dull  heavy  succession  of  long  quotations  of 
disititeresting  passages,  that  it  makes  their 
method  quite  nauseous.  But  the  verbose,  taste- 
less Frenchman  seems  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  every  life  must  be  a  book,  and 
what's  worse  it  proves  a  book  without  a  life ; 
for  what  do  we  know  of  Boileau  after  all  his 
tedious  stuff?  You  are  the  only  one,  (and  I 
speak  it  without  a  compliment,)  that  by  the 
vigour  of  your  style  and  sentiments,  and  the 
real  importance  of  your  materials,  have  the  art, 
(which  one  vvould  imagine  no  one  could  have 
missed,)  of  adding  agreements  to  the  most 
agreeable  subject  in  the  world,  which  is  literary 
history.*** 

"Nov.  24,  1737." 

Instead  of  melting  down  my  materials  into 
one  mass,  and  constantly  speaking  in  my  own 
person,  by  which  I  might  have  appeared  to 
have  more  merit  in  the  execution  of  the  work, 
I  have  resolved  to  adopt  and  enlarge  upon  the 
excellent  plan  of  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  Gray.  Wherever  narrative  is  necessary  to 
explain,  connect,  and  supply,  1  furnish  it  to 
the  best  of  my  abilities ;  but  in  the  chronolo- 
gical series  of  Johnson's  life,  which  I  trace  as 

♦  Brit.  Mus.  4320,  Ayscough's  Catal.  Sloane  MSS, 
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distinctly  as  I  can,  year  by  year,  I  produce^ 
wherever  it  is  in  my  power,  bis  own  minutes, 
letters,  or  conversation,  being  convinced  that 
this  mode  is  more  lively,  and  will  make  my 
readers  better  acquainted  with  him,  than  even 
most  of  those  were  who  actually  knew  him,  but 
could  know  him  only  partially;  whereas  there 
is  here  an  accumulation  of  intelligence  from 
various  points,  by  which  his  character  is  more 
fully  understood  and  illustrated. 

Indeed  J  cannot  conceive  a  more  perfect 
mode  of  writing  any  man's  life,  than  not  only 
relating  all  the  most  important  events  of  it  in 
their  order,  but  interweaving  what  he  privately 
wrote,  and  said,  and  thought ;  by  which  man- 
kind are  enabled  as  it  were  to  see  him  live,  and 
to  'Mive  o'er  each  scene"  with  him,  as  he  ac- 
tually advanced  through  the  several  stages  of 
his  life.  Had  his  other  friends  been  as  diligent 
and  ardent  as  I  was,  he  might  have  been  al- 
most entirely  preserved.  As  it  is,  I  willven- 
ture  to  say  that  he  will  be  seen  in  this  work 
more  completely  than  any  man  who  has  ever 
yet  lived* 

And  he  will  be  seen  as  he  really  was  ;  for  I 
profess  to  write,  not  his  panegyrick,  which 
must  be  all  praise,  but  his  Life;  which,  great 
and  good  as  he  was,  must  not  be  supposed  to 
be  entirely  perfect.  To  be  as  he  was,  indeed 
subject  of  panegyrick  enough  to  any  man  ia 
this  state  of  being;  but  in  every  picture  there 
should  be  shade  as  well  as  light,  and  when  I 
delineate  him  without  reserve,  I  do  what  Tie 
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himself  recommended,  both  by  bis  precept  and 
bis  example. 

"  If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  makes  haste  to  'gratify  the 
publick  curiosity,  there  is  danger  lest  his  in- 
terest, his  fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his  tenderness, 
overpower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt  him  to  con- 
ceal, if  not  to.  invent.  There  are  many  who 
think  it  an  act  of  piety  to  hide  the  faults  or 
failings  of  their  friends,  even  when  they  can 
no  longer  suffer  by  their  detection ;  we  there- 
fore see  whole  ranks  of  characters  adorned 
with  uniform  panegyrick,  and  not  to  be  known 
from  one  another  but  by  extrinsick  and  casual 
circumstances.  .  "  Let  me  remember,  (says 
Hale,)  when  I  find  myself  inclined  to  pity  a 
criminal,  that  there  is  likewise  a  pity  due  to 
the  country.^  If  we  owe  regard  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be 
paid  to  knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to  truth."* 

What  I  consider  as  the  peculiar  value  of  the 
following  work,  is,  the  quantity  it  contains  of 
Johnson's  conversation;  which  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  eminently  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining;  and  of  which  the  speci- 
mens that  I  have  given  upon  a  former  occasion, 
have  been  received  with  so  much  approbation, 
that  I  have  good  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  world  will  not  be  indifferent  to  more  ample 
communications  of  a  similar  nature. 

That  the  conversation  of  a  celebrated  nmn, 
if  his  talents  have  been  exerted  in  conversation, 

♦  Rambler,  No.  60. 
B  4 
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\vill  best  display  his  character,  is»  I  Iro&t,  too 
well  established  in  the  judgment  of  mankind, 
to  be  at  all  shaken  by  a  sneering  observation  of 
Mr.  Mason,  in  his  Memoirs   of  Mr.  William 
Whitehead^  in  which  there  is  literally  no  Life, 
but  a  mere  dry  narrative  of  fads.     I  do  not 
think  it  was  quite  necessary  to  attempt  a  de- 
preciation of  what  i^  universally  esteemed,  be- 
cause it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  immediate 
object  of  the  ingenious  writer's  pen;    for  in 
truths  from  a  man  so  still  and  so  tame,  a«  to  be  . 
contented  to  pass  many  years  as  the  domestic 
companion  of  a  superannuated  lord  and  lady, 
conversation  could  no  more  be  expected,  than 
from  a  Chinese  mandarin  on  a  chimney-piece, 
or  the   fantastick   figures   on   a    gilt    leather 
skreeii. 

If  authority  be  required,   let   us   appeal  to 
l^lutarch,    the  prince  of  ancient  biographers, 

OuT£    Tfl^rf   l'7^^fol,vi^dir(x,iz   'nr^olj^sa-i  woivrwg  hen   irthcoa-ig 

pjM,a,  xai  TraiSid  tk  ifApxcivvi^ovg  l7roiYi<riv  f^oixXov  ri^%j(fu 
[AVfUveyc^oiy  iroL^OLrd^nq  oi\  ^j^iyi^i^  y.ou  tt.oX^o^^kx,  'TrXituf, 

"  Nor  is  it  always  in  the  most  distinguished 
achievements  that  men's  virtues  or  vices  may 
be  best  discerned  ;  but  very  often  an  action 
of  small  note,  a  short  saying,  or  a  jest^  shall 
distinguish  a  person's  real  character  mor^  than 
*  the  greatest  sieges,  or  the  most  important 
battles."* 

To  this  may  be  added  the  sentiments  of  the 
very  man  whose  life  I   am  about  to  exhibit. 

•  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander. — Langhorne**  Translation. 
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^^  Tfae  bUiinesB  of  the  biographer  is  often  to  pass 
stigbtljr  over  those  performances  and  incidents 
which  produce  vulgar  greatness,  to  lead  the 
thoughts  into  domestick  privacies,  and  display 
the  nliioute  details  of  daily  life,  vi^here  exteriour 
appendages  are  cast  aside,  and  men  excel  each 
other  only  by  prudence  and  by  virtue.  The 
accotint  of  Thuanu^  is  vrith  great  propriety  said 
by  its  author  to  have  been  written,  that  it  might 
lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and  familiar 
character  of  that  man,  cnjus  iryeninm  el  can^ 
doftm  ex  ^ims  scriptis  snnt  ohm  semper  mrch 
turi,  vtbose  eaftdour  and  genius  will  to  the  end 
of  time  be  by  his  writings  preserved  in  admira** 
tioo. 

"  There  are  many  invisible  circumstances, 
which  whether  we  read  ai  inquirers  after  na- 
tuml  or  mt)ral  knowledge,  whether  we  intend 
to  enlarge  our  sciaice  or  increase  our  tirtuei 
are  tnore  important  than  publick  oceurrettces. 
Thus  Sallust,  the  great  master  of  nature,  has 
not  forgot  in  his  account  of  Catiline  to  remiirk, 
that  his  Walk  was  now  quick,  and  again  slo^, 
as  an  indication  of  a  mind  revolving  with  vio- 
leaf  comttiotidn.    Thus  the  story  of  Melancth^Mt 
afibrds  a  striking  lecture  on  the  value  of  titDie, 
by  infin-ming  us,  that  when  he  had  made  an  ap*^ 
pcintmeat)  be  e:^pected  not  only  the  hour  but 
the  midfite  to  be  fined,  that  the  day  might  not 
nm  out  ill  the  idleness  Of  suspence ;  and  ail 
the  plans  and  ekiterpri^es  of  De  Wit  are  tioir 
of  less  importance  to  the  world  than  that  part 
of  his  personal  character,  which  represents  him 
as  careful  of  his  health,  and  negligent  of  his  life. 
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**  But  biography  has  often  been  allotted  to 
writers,  who  seem  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  their  task,  or  very  negligent  about 
the  performance.  They  rarely  afford  any  other 
account  than  might  be  collected  from  publrek 
papers,  but  imagine  themselves  writing  a  Kfe, 
when  they  exhibit  a  chronological  series  of  ac- 
tions and  preferments ;  and  have  so  little  re- 
gard to  the  manners  or  behaviour  of  their 
heroes,  that  more  knowledge  may  be  gained  of 
a  man's  real  character,  by  a  short  conversation 
with  one  of  his  servants,  than  from  a  formal 
and  studied  narrative,  begun  with  his  pedigree,^ 
and  ended  with  his  funeral. 

**  There  are,  indeed,^  some  natural  reasons 
yrhy  these  narratives  are  often  written  by  such 
as  were  not  likely  to  give  much  instruction  or 
delight,  and  why  most  accounts  of  particular 
persons  are  barren  and  useless.  If  a  life  be 
delayed  till  interest  and  envy  are  at  end,  we 
may 'hope  for  impartiality,  but  must  expect 
little  intelligence ;  for  the  incidents  which  give 
excellence  to  biography  are  of  a  volatile  and 
evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the  me* 
ipory,  and  are  rarely  transmitted  by  tradition. 
We  know  how  few  can  pourtray  a  living  ac- 
quaintance, except  by  his  most  prominent  and 
observable  particularities,  and  the  grosser  fea- 
tures of  his  mind ;  and  it  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined how  much  of  this  little  knowledge  may 
be  lost  in  imparting  it,  and  how  soon  a  sue* 
cession  of  copies  will  loose  all  resemblance  of 
the  original/"* 

♦  Rambler,  No.  60. 
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• 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  which 
may  be  made  to  the  minuteness  on  some  oc- 
casions of  my  detail  of  Johnson's  conversation, 
and  how  happily  it  is  adapted  for  the  petty 
exercise  of  ridicule,  by  men  of  superficial  un- 
derstanding, and  ludicrous  fancy :  but  I  remain 
firm  and  confident  in  my  opinion,  that  minute 
particulars  are  frequently  characteristick,  and 
always  amusing,  when  they  relate  to  a  distin- 
guished man.  I  am  therefore  exceedingly  un- 
willing that  any  thing,  however  slight,  which 
my  illustrious  friend  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  express,  with  any  degree  of  point,  should 
perish.  For  this  almost  superstitious  reverence, 
I  have  found  very  old  and  venerable  authority, 
quoted  by  our  great  modern  prelate.  Seeker, 
in  whose  tenth  sermon  there  is  the  following 
passage: 

**  Rabbi  David  Kimchi,  a  noted  Jewish  Com- 
mentator, who  lived  about  five  hundreil  years 
ago,  explains  that  passage  in  the  first  Psalm, 
His  leaf  also  shall  not  tvithe^\  from  Rabbins 
yet  older  than  himself,  thus :  That  even  ifie  idle 
talk,  so  he  expresses  it,  of  a  good  man  ought  to 
be  regarded;  the  most  superfluous  things  he 
says  are  always  of  some  value.  And  other  an- 
cient authors  have  the  same  phrase,  nearly  in 
the  same  sense." 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  considering 
how  highly  the  small  portion  which  we  have 
of  the  table-talk  and  other  anecdotes  of  our 
celebrated  writers  is  valued,  and  how  earnestly 
it  is  regretted  that  we  have  not  more,  I  am 
justified  in  preserving   rather    too    many   of 
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Johnson's  sayings,  than  too  few;  especially  as 
from  the  diversity  of  dispositions  it  cannot  be 
known  with  certainty  beforehand,  whether  what 
may  seem  trifling  to  some,  and  perhaps  to  the 
collector  himself,  may  not  be  most  agreeable  to 
many;  and  the  greater  number  that  an  authour 
can  please  in  any  degree,  the  more  pleasure 
does  there  arise  to  a  benevolent  mind. 

To  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  think  this 
a  degrading  task,  and  the  lime  and  labour 
which  have  been  devoted  to  it  misemployed,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  opposing  the  autho- 
rity of  the  greatest  man  of  any  age,  Julius 
CiESAR,  of  whom  Bacon  observes,  that  "  hi  his 
book  of  Apophthegms  which  he  collected,  we 
see  that  he  esteemed  it  moi-e  honour  to  make 
himself  but  a  pair  of  tables,  to  take  the  wise 
and  pithy  words  of  others,  than  to  have  every 
word  of  his  own  to  be  made  an  apophthegm  or 
an  Oracle."* 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, I  commit  the  following  pages  to  the  can- 
dour of  the  Publick. 


Samuel  Johnson  was  born  at  Litchfield,  in 
Staffordshire,  on  the  I8th  of  September,  N,  S. 
1709;  and  his  initiation  into  the  Christian 
church  was  not  delayed  ;  for  his  baptism  is  re- 
corded, in  the  register  of  St.  Mary's  parish  in 
that  city,  to  have  been  performed  on  the  day  of 

*  ftacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  I. 
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his  birth :  his  father  is  there  stiled  GetUkman, 
a  circumstance  of  which  an  ignorant  panegyrist 
has  praised  him  for  not  being  proud ;  when  the 
truth  is,  that  the  appellation  of  Gentleman, 
though  now  lost  in  the  indiscriminate  assump- 
tion of  JEsquire^  was  commonly  taken  by  those 
who  could  not  boast  of  gentility.  His  father 
was  Michael  Johnson,  a  native  of  Derbyshire, 
of  obscure  extraction,  who  settled  in  Litchfield 
as  a  bookseller  and  stationer.  His  mother 
was  Sarah  Ford,  descended  of  an  ancient  race 
of  substantial  yeomanry  in  Warwickshire. 
They  were  well  advanced  in  years  when  they 
married,  and  never  had  more  than  two  children, 
both  sons ;  Samuel,  their  first-born,  who  lived 
to  be  the  illustrious  character  whose  various 
excellence  I  am  to  endeavour  to  record,  and 
Natbanael,  who  died  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Mr.  Michael  Johnson  was  born  of  a  large 
and  robust  body,  and  of  a  strong  and  active 
mind ;  yet,  as  in  the  most  solid  rocks  veins  of 
unsound  substance  are  often  discovered,  there 
was  in  him  a  mixture  of  that  disease,  the  nature 
of  which  eludes  the  most  minute  enquiry, 
though  the  effects  are  well  known  to  be  a 
weariness  of  life,  an  unconcern  about  those 
things  which  agitate  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, and  a  general  sensation  of  gloomy 
wretchedness.  From  him  then  his  son  in- 
herited, with  some  other  qualities,  ''a  vile  me- 
lancholy," which  in  his  too  strong  expression 
of  any  disturbanca  of  the  mind,  "made  him 
mad  all  his  life,  at  least  not  sober. ***    Michael 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d.  edit,  p.  213. 
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was,  however,  forced  by  the  narrowness?  of  his 
circumstances  to  be  very  diligent  in  business, 
not  only  in  his  shop,  but  by  occasionally  re- 
sorting to  several  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,* 
some  of  which  were  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Litchfield.  At  that  time  booksellers' 
shops,  in  the  provincial  towns  of  England, 
were  very  rare,  so  that  there  was  not  one  even 
in  Birmingham,  in  which  town  old  Mr.  Johnson 
used  to  open  a  shop  every  market-day.  He 
was  a  pretty  good  Latin  scholar,  and  a  citizen 
so  creditable  as  to  be  made  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Litchfield:  and,  being  a  man  of  good 
sense,  and  skill  in  his  trade,  he  acquired  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  wealth,  of  which,  however,  he 
afterwards  lost  the  greatest  part,  by  engaging 
unsuccessfully  in  a  manufacture  of  parchment. 
He  was  a  zealous  high-churchman  and  royalist, 
and  retained  his  attachment  to  the  unfortunate 
house  of  Stuart,  though  he  reconciled  himself, 
by  casuistical  arguments  of  expediency  and 
necessity,  to  take  the  oaths  imposed  by  the 
prevailing  power. 
There  is  a  circumstance  in  his  life  somewhat 

♦  Extract  of  a  Letter,  dated  "  Trentham,  St.  Peter's  day, 
1716,"  written  by  the  Kev.  George  Plaxton,  Chaplain  at  that 
time  to  Lord  Gower,  which  may  serre  to  shew  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  the  Father  of  our  great  Moralist  was  held : — 
**  Johnson,  the  Litchfield  Librarian,  is  now  here ;  he  propa- 
gates learning  all  over  this  diocese,  and  advanceth  knowledge 
to  its  just  height;  all  the  clergy  here  are  his  Pupils,  and  suck 
all  they  have  from  him ;  Allen  cannot  make  a  warrant  without 
his  precedent,  nor  our\  quondam  John  Evans  draw  a  recogni- 
zance sine  directione  Michaelis.  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
October,  1791. 
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romantic,  but  so  well  authenticated,  that  I 
shall  not  omit  it.  A  young  woman  of  Leek, 
in  Staffordshire,  while  he  served  his  appren- 
ticeship there,  conceived  a  violent  passion  for 
him  ;  and  though  it  met  with  no  favourable  re- 
turn, followed  him  to  Litchfield,  where  she 
took  lodgings  opposite  to  the  house  in  which 
he  lived,  and  indulged  her  hopeless  flame. 
When  he  was  informed  that  it  so  preyed  upon 
her  mind  that  her  life  was  in  danger,  he  with  a 
generous  humanity  went  to  her  and  offered 
to  marry  her,  but  it  was  then  too  late:  her  vital 
power  was  exhausted ;  and  she  actually  ex* 
hibited  one  pf  the  very  rare  instances  of  dying 
for  love.  She  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Litchfield ;  and  he,  with  a  tender  regard,  placed 
a  stone  over  her  grave  with  this  inscription: 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Mrs.  Elizabeth. Blaney,  a  stranger: 

She  departed  this  life 

20th  of  September,  1694. 

Johnson's  mother  was  a  woman  of  distin- 
guished understanding.  I  asked  his  old 
school-fellow,  Mr.  Hector,  surgeon,  of  Bir- 
mingham, if  she  was  not  vain  of  her  son.  He 
said,  '*she  had  too  much  good  sense  to  be  vain, 
but  she  knew  her  son's  value.''  Her  piety  was 
not  inferior  to  her  understanding;  and  to  her 
must  be  ascribed  those  early  impressions  of  re- 
ligion upon  the  mind  of  her  son,  from  which 
the  world  afterwards  derived  so  much  benefit. 
He  told  me,  that  he  remembered  distinctly 
having  had  the  first  notice  of  Heaven,  ^*  a  place 
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to  which  good  people  went,'^  and  Hell,  *'  a 
place  to  which  bs^d  people  went,"  commHQ^ 
cated  to  him  by  her,  when  a  little  child  in  bed 
with  her;  and  that  it  might  be  the  better  fixed 
in  his  memory,  she  sent  him  to  repeat  it  to 
Thomas  Jackson,  their  man-servant:  he  not 
being  in  the  way,  this  was  not  done;  but  tb^re 
was  no  occasion  for  any  artificial  aid  for  it^ 
preservation. 

In  following  so  very  eminent  a  man  from  bi« 
cradle  to  his  grave,  every  minute  particular, 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  progress  of  bis 
mind,  is  interesting.  That  be  was  renaarkabl^, 
even  in  his  earliest  years,  may  easily  be  «np- 
pused;  for  to  use  his  own  words  in  his  Life  of 
Sydenham,  "  That  the  strength  of  his  under- 
standing, the  accuracy  of  his  discernment,  and 
the  ardour  of  his  curiosity,  might  have  been 
remarked  from  his  infancy,  by  a  diligent  ob- 
server, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  For, 
there  is  no  instance  of  any  man,  whose  history 
has  been  minutely  related,  that  did  not  in  every 
part  of  life  discover  the  same  proportion  of  in- 
tellectual vigour." 

In  all  such  investigations  it  is  certainly  un- 
wise to  pay  too  much  attention  to  incidents 
which  the  credulous  relate  with  eager  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  more  scrupulous  or  witty  in- 
quirer considers  only  as  topicks  of  ridicule: 
Yet  there  is  a  traditional  story  of  the  infant 
Hercules  of  toryisra,  so  curiously  characteris- 
tick,  that  I  shall  not  withhold  it.  It  was  com- 
municated to  me  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Mary 
Ayde,  of  Litchfield. 
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"When  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  at  Litclifield, 
Johnson  was  not  quite  three  years  old.  My 
grandfather  Hammond  observed  him  at  the 
cathedral  perched  upon  his  father's  shoulders, 
listening  and  gaping  at  the  much  celebrated 
preacher.  Mr.  Hammond  asked  Mr.  Johnson 
how  he  could  possibly  think  of  bringing  such 
an  infant  to  churchy  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
crowd.  He  answered,  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  him  at  home ;  for,  young  as 
he  was,  he  believed  he  had  caught  the  publick 
spirit  and  zeal  for  Sacheverel,  and  would  have 
staid  for  ever  in  the  church,  satisfied^  with  be- 
holding him." 

Nor  can  I  omit  a  little  instance  of  that  jea- 
lous independence  of  spirit,  and  impetuosity  of 
temper,  which  never  forsook  him.     The  fact 
was. acknowledged  to  me  by  himself,  upon  the 
authority  of  his  mother.     One  day,  when  the 
servant  who  used  to  be  sent  to  school  to  con- 
duct him  home,  had  not  come  in  time,  he  set 
out  by  himself,   though  he  was  then  so  near- 
sighted, that  he  was  obliged  to  stoop  down  on 
his  hands  and  knees  to  take  a  view  of  the  ken- 
nel, before  he  ventured  to  step  over  it.     His 
school^mistre^s,  afraid  that  he  might  miss  his 
way,  or  fall  into  the  kennel,  or  be  run  over  by 
a  cart,  followed  him  at  some  distance.     He 
happened   to   turn  about    and   perceive    her. 
Feeling  her  careful  attention  as  an  insult  to  his 
manliness,  he  ran  back  to  her  in  a  rage,  and 
beat  her,  as  well  as  his  strength  would  permit. 
Of  the  power  of  his  memory,  for  which  he 
was  all  his  life  emineut  to  a  degree  almost  in- 
VOL.   I.  c 
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credit)}^,,  the  following  early  mstwce  ww  told 
ine  in  bis  presence  at  Litch^eld,  in  1776,  by  bis 
§tep-daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  as  related  to 
her  by  bis  mother.  W ben  be  was  a  cbild  in 
petticoats,  and  bad  learnt  to  read,  Mrs.  Jobor 
son  one  morning  put  the  common  prayer  book 
into  his  bands,  pointed  to  the  collect  for  the 
day,  and  said,  *'Sam,  you  n^nst  g^t  this  by 
heart.*'  She  went  up  st$tirs,  leaving  bim  to 
study  it:  but  by  the  time  she  bad  reached  the 
second  floor,  she  heard  him  following  her. 
**  What's  the  matter  r"  said  she.  ^*  I  can  say  it/ 
be  replied  ;  and  repeated  it  distinctly,  though 
he  could  not  have  read  it  more  than  twice. 

But  there  has  been  another  story  of  his  in- 
fant precocity  generally  circulated,  and  gener 
rally  believed,  the  truth  of  which  I  am  to  refute 
upon  his  own  authority.  It  is  told,  *that, 
when  a  child  of  three  years  old^  he  chanced  to 
tread  upon  a  duckling,  the  eleventh  of  a  brood, 
and  killed  it;  npon  which  it  is  said,  he  dic- 
tated to  his  mother  the  following  epitaph  : 

*'  Here  lies  good  master  duck, 
"  Whon*  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on ; 

**  If  it  had  liv'd,  it  had  been  good  luck, 
**  For  then  we'd  bad  an  odd  one.** 

There  is  surely  internal  evidence  that  this  little 
composition  combines  in  it,  what  no  child  of 
three  years  old  could  produce,  without  an  exten- 
sion of  its  faculties  by  immediate  inspiration;  yet 

*  Anecdote^  of  Pr.  Johiwon  by  Hester  Lynck  PiwEsi,  p.  1 1 . 
life  of  Pr.  ^bn^oatiy  $ir  J^ha£(%wl^i  p.  6. 
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Mrs.  Lucy  Ptiftet,  Dr.  JohnMn's  step-dbuglrter^ 
positively  mftintaiiiect  fo  tne,  in  bis  preseriec^^ 
that  there  codld  be  no  doubt  of  the  troth  of 
thts  anecdote,  for  she  had  heard  it  from  hid 
mother.  So  difficult  is  it  to  obtain  ati  sltithen- 
tick  relation  of  facts,  and  such  authority  may 
there  be  for  errour ;  for  he  assured  me,  that  his 
father  made  the  verses,  and  trished  to  passi 
them  for  his  child's.  He  added,  **  my  fitther 
was  a  foolish  old  man ;  that  is  to  say,  foolish  in 
talking  of  his  children."* 
Young  Johnson  had  the  misfortune  to  be 

•  This  anecdote  of  the  duck,  though  disproted  by  kiternal 
and  external  evidence,  has  nevertheless,  upon  supposition  of 
its  truth,  been  made  the  foundation  of  the  following  ingenious 
and  fanciful  reflections  of  Miss  Seward,  amongst  the  commu- 
nications ^concerning  Dr.  Johnson  with  which  she  has  been 
pleased  to  favour  me: — "These  infant  numbers  contahi  th6 
seeds  of  those  propensities  which  through  life  so  strongly 
marked  his  character,  of  that  poetick  talent  which  afterwards 
bore  such  rich  and  plentiful  fruits ;  for,  excepting  his  ortho- 
graphic works,  every  thing  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  wag 
Poetry,  whose  essence  consists  not  in  numbers,  or  in  jingle, 
but  in  the  strength  and  glow  of  a  fancy,  to  which  all  th^ 
stores  of  li^ture  and  of  art  stand  in  prompt  administration; 
and  in  an  eloquence  which  conveys  their  blended  illustrations 
m  a  language  '  more  tunes^le  than  needs^or  rhyme  or  verse  to 
add  more  harmony.' 

"  The  above  little  verses  also  shew  that  superstitious  bias 
which  *grew  with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength,'  and,  of  kte  years  particularly,  injured  his  happiness, 
by  presenting  to  him  the  gloomy  side  of  religion,  rather  Aan 
that  bright  and  cheering  one  which  gilds  the  period  of  closing 
life,  with  the  light  of  pious  hope," 

TbU  is  so  beautiftiity  imagined,  tl^t  I  would  not  suppress 
it  But  like  many  other  theortet,  it  is  dedi*^  fnun  a  stipn 
posed  faet;  which  is,  indeed,  afiction. 

c2 
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inucli  afflicted  ivith  the  scrophula,  or  kings^ 
evil,  which  disfigured  a  countenance  naturally 
well  formed,  and  hurt  his  visual  nerves  so 
much,  that  he  did  not  see  at  all  with  one  of  his 
eyes,  though  its  appearance  was  little  different 
from  that  of  the  other.  There  is  amongst  his 
prayers,  inscribed  "  When  my  eye  was  restored 
to  itsuse^^**  which  ascertains  a  defect  that  many 
of  Iris  friends  knew  he  had,  though  I  never  per- 
ceived it.f  I  supposed  him  to  be  only  near- 
sighted; and  indeed  I  must  observe,  that  in  no* 
other  respect  could  I  discern  any  defect  in  his 
vision ;  on  the  contrary,  the  force  of  his  atten- 
tion and  perceptive  quickness  made  him  see  and 
distinguish  all  manner  of  objects,  whether  of 
nature  or  of  art,  with  a  nicety  that  is  rarely  to 
be  found.  When  he  and  1  were  travelling  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  I  pointed  out 
to  him  a  mountain  which  J  observed  resembled 
a  cone,  he  corrected  my  inaccuracy,  by  shew- 
ing nie,  that  it  was  indeed  pointed  at  the  top, 
but  that  one  side  of  it  was  larger  than  the 
other.  And  the  ladies  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted agree,  that  no  man  was  more  nicely 
and  minutely  critical  in  the  elegance  of  female 
dress.  When  I  found  that  he  saw  the  roman- 
tick  beauties  of  Islam,  in  Derbyshire,  much 
better  than  I  did,  I  told  him  that  he  resembled 
an  able  performer  upon  a  bad  instrument. 
How  false  and  contemptible  then  are  all  the  re- 

♦  Prayers  and  Meditations. 

t  [Speaking  himself  of  the  imperfection  of  one  of  his  eyes, 
he  said  to  Dr.  Bumey,  <<  the  dog  was  never  good  for  much/' 

BVRN£T. 
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marks  which  have  been  made  to  the  prejudice 
either  of  his  candour  or  of  his  philosophy, 
founded  upon  a  supposition  that  he  was  almost 
bh'nd.  ]t  has  been  said  that  he  contracted  this 
grievous  malady  from  his  nurse.  His  mother, 
yielding  to  the  superstitious  notion,  which,  it 
is  wonderful  to  think,  prevailed  so  long  in  this 
ccuntry,  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  regal  touch ;  a 
notion,  which  our  kings  encouraged,  and  to 
which  a  man  of  such  inquiry  and  such  judg- 
ment as  Carte  could  give  credit ;  carried  him 
to  London,  where  he  was  actually  touched  by 
Queen  Anne.  Mrs.  Johnson  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Hector  informed  me,  acted  by  the  advice  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  John  Floyer,  then  a  physician  in 
Litchfield.  Johnson  used  to  talk  of  this  very 
frankly;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  preserved  his 
very  picturesque  description  of  the  scene,  as  it 
remained  upon  his  fancy.  Being  asked  if  he 
could  remember  Queen  Anne, — "  He  had  (hQ 
said)  a  confused,  but  somehow  a  sort  of  solemn 
recollection  of  a  lady  in  diamonds,  and  a  long 
black  hood."*  This  touch,  however,  was  with- 
out any  effect.  I  ventured  to  say  to  him,  in 
allusion  to  the  political  principles  in  which  he 
was  educated,  and  of  which  he  ever  retained 
some  odour,  that  "  his  mother  had  not  carried 
him  far  enough,  she  should  have  taken  him  to 
Rome." 

He  was  first  taught  to  read  English  by  Dame 
Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kept  a  school  for  young 
children  in  Litchfield.     He  told  me  she  coul^ 

•  Anecdotes,  p.  10. 
c3 
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read  the  black  letter,  and  asked  him  ta  borrow 
for  her  a  bible  ia  thai  character.  When  he 
was  going  to  Oxford,  she  came  to  take  leave  of 
him,  brought  him,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  kind- 
ness, a  present  of  gingerbread,  and  said  he  was 
the  best  scholar  she  ever  had.  He  delighted 
in  mentioning  this  early  qempliment ;  adding, 
with  a  smile,  that  "  this  was  as  high  a  proof  of 
his  merit  as  be  could  conceive."  His  next  in- 
structor in  English  was  a  master,  whom,  when 
he  spoke  of  him  to  me,  he  familiarly  called 
Tom  Brown,  who,  said  he,  *'  published  a  spell- 
ing-book, and  dedicated  it  to  the  Universe; 
but,  I  fear  no  copy  of  it  can  now  be  had," 

He  began  to  learn  Latin  with  Mr.  Hawkins, 
usher,  or  under-master  of  Litchfield  school, 
**  a  man  (said  he)  very  skilful  in  his  little  way." 
With  him  he  continued  two  years,  and  then 
rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
head-master,  who,  according  to  his  account, 
**  was  very  severe,  and  wrong-headedly  severe. 
He  used  (said  he)  to  beat  us  unmercifully ;  and 
he  did  not  distinguish  between  ignorance  and 
negligence;  for  he  would  beat  a  boy  equally 
for  not  knowing  a  thing,  as  for  neglecting  to 
know  it.  He  would  ask  a  boy  a  question, 
and  if  he  did  not  answer  it,  he  would  beat  him, 
without  considering  whether  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  how  to  answer  it.  For  in- 
stance, he  would  call  up  a  boy  and  ask  him 
Latin  for  a  candlestick,  which  the  boy  could 
not  expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  Sir,  if  a  boy 
could  answer  every  question,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him/' 
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It  18,  Fwyttever,  btit  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Hnrtter  to  mentjofi,  that  though  he  iDight 
err  in  being  too  severe,  the  school  of  Litchfield 
'was  very  respectable  in  his  time.    The  late  Dr. 
Taylor,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  was 
educated  imder  him,  told  me,  that  *'  he  was  an 
excellent  master,  awd  that  his  ushers  were  most 
of  them  men  of  eminence;  that  Holbrook,  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  men,  best  scholars,  and 
beet  preachers  of  his  age,  \vas  usher  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  that  Johnson  was  at 
schoo!.    Then  came  Hague,  of  whom  as  much 
might  be  said,  with  the  addition  that  he  was  an 
elegant  poet.    Hague  was  succeeded  by  Green, 
after\rards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  character 
in  the  learned  world  is  well  known.     In  the 
same  fomi  with  Johnson  was  Congreve,  who 
afterwards   became    chapFaiu    to   Archbishop 
Boulter,  and  by  that  connection  obtained  good 
preferment  in  Ireland.     He  was  a  younger  son 
ef  the  ancient  femily  of  Congreve,  m  Staflbrd- 
ghire,  of  which  the  poet  was  a  branch.     Hig 
brother  sold  the  estate.   Thepe  was  also  Lowe, 
afierwardls  Caaoii  of  Windsor.*' 

Indeed  Jolmson  was  very  sensible  how  much 
be  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Langton  one  day 
asked  him  how  \ye  had  acquired  so  accurate  a 
knowlege  of  Latin,-  ii>  which,  I  believe,  he  wm 
exceeded  by  no  man  of  his  time ;  he  said,  **  My 
master  whipt  me  very  well.  Without  that.  Sir, 
I  should  have  done  nothing/'  He  told  Mp. 
Langton,  that  while  Hunter  was  flogging  hi.^ 
boys  unmercifully,  he  used  to  say,  **  And  this 
I  do  to  save  you  from  the  gallows/'    Johnson, 

c4 
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upon  all  occasions^  expressed  his  approbation 
of  enforcing  instruction  by  means  of  the  rod. 
"  I  would  rather  (said  he)  have  the  rod  to  be 
the  general  terrour  to  all,  to  make  them  learn, 
than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus,  or  thus,  you 
will  be  more  esteemed  than  your  brothers  or 
sisters.  The  rod  produces  an  eflfect  which  ter- 
minates in  itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being 
whipped,  and  gets  his  task,  and  there's  an  end 
on't ;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  com- 
parisons of  superiority,  you  lay  the  foundation 
of  lasting  mischief;  you  make  brothers  and 
sisters  hate  each  other." 

When  Johnson  saw  some  young  ladies  in 
Lincolnshire  who  were  remarkably  well  be- 
haved, owing  to  their  mother's  strict  discipline 
and  severe  correction,  he  exclaimed,  in  one 
of  Shakespeare's  lines  a  little  varied,# 

"  Rod,  I  will  honour  thee  for  ^is  thy  duty." 

That  superiority  over  his  fellows,  which  he 
maintained  with  so  much  dignity  in  his  march 
through  life,  was  not  assumed  from  vanity  and 
ostentation,  but  was  the  natural  and  constant 
effect  of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  mind, 
of  which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  by  com- 
parison; the  intellectual  difference,  which  in 
other  cases  of  comparison  of  characters,  is 
often  a  matter  of  undecided  contest,  being  as 
clear  in  his  case  as  the  superiority  of  stature 
in  some  men  above  others*    Johnson  did  not 

♦  [The  line  is  in  Kikg  Henry  vi.  Part  ii.  act  iv. 
"  Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed." 
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strut  or  stand  on  tip-toe ;  he  only  did  not 
stoop.  From  his  earliest  years,  his  superiority 
was  perceived  and  acknowledged.  He  was 
from  the  beginning  Ai^ag  »yi^Sy;  a  king  of  men. 
His  school-fellow,  Mr.  Hector,  has  obligingly 
furnished  me  with  niaoy  particulars  of  his 
boyish  days  ;  and  assured  me  that  he  never 
knew  him  corrected  at  school,  but  for  talking 
and  diverting  other  boys  from  their  business. 
He  seemed  to  learn  by  intuition ;  for  thou  in- 
dolence and  procrastination  were  inherent  in 
his  constitution,  whenever,  he  made  an  exer- 
tion he  did  more  than  any  one  else.  In  short, 
he  is  a  memorable  instance  [of  what  has  been 
often  observed,  that  the  boy  is  the  man  in  mi- 
niature :  and  that  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
ticks  of  each  individual  are  the  same,  through 
the  whole  course  of  life.  His  favourites  used 
to  receive  very  liberal  assistance  from  him ;  and 
such  was  the  submission  and  deference  with 
which  he  was  treated,  such  the  desire  to  ob- 
tain his  regard,  that  three  of  the  boys,  of  whom 
Mr.  Hector  was  sometimes  one,  used  to  come 
in  the  rooming  as  his  humble  attendants,  and 
carry  him  to  school.  One  in  the  middle  stooped, 
while  he  sat  upon  his  back,  and  one  on  earh 
side  supported  him;  and  thus  he  was  borne 
triumphant.  Such  a  proof  of  the  early  predo- 
minance of  intellectual  vigour  is  very  remark- 
able, and  does  honour  to  human  nature. -r 
Talking  to  me  once  himself  of  his  being  much 
distinguished  iat  school,  he  told  me,  ^^  they 
never  thought  to  raise  me  by  comparing  me  to 
any  one;  they  never  said,  Johnson  is  as  good  a 
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scholar  as  such  a  one ;  but  such  a  one  i«  a»  , 
good  a  scholar  as  JohoROn  ;  and  this  was  said 
but  of  one,  but  of  Lowe;  and  I  do  not  think 
he  was  as  good  a  scholar." 

He  discovered  a  great  fimbitioii  to  excel, 
which  roused  him  to  counteract  bis  indolence. 
He  was  uncommonly  inquisitive;  and  his  noe^ 
mory  was  so  tenacious,  that  he  never  forgot  any 
thing  that  he  either  heard  or  read,  Mr.  Hector 
remembers  having  .recited*  to  bJm  eighteen 
irerses,.  whicb^  after  a  little  pause,  be  repeated 
verbatim^  varying  only  one  epithet,  by  which  be 
improved  the  line. 

He  never  joined  with  the  other  boys  in  their 
ordinary  diveri«ious :  his  oi^ly  amuieement  Mas 
HI  wlDtei,  when  he  took  a  pleasure  in  being 
drawn  npon  the  ice  by  a  boy  baie  footed,  who 
puUed  him  along  by  a  garter  fixed  round  him  : 
no  very  easy  operatiiou,  as  his  size  was  remark^ 
ably  large.  His  defective  sight,  indeed,  pre- 
vented hkn  horn  enjoying  the  comuio»  sports ; 
and  be  once  pleasantly  reaiarked  to  me,  '*'  how 
wonderfully  well  he  had  contrived  to  be  idle 
without  themw"  Lord  Chesterfield,  however, 
has  justly  observed  in  one  of  his  letters,  when 
earnestly  cautioning  a  friend  against  the  perr 
nicious  efiect  of  idleness,  that  active  sports  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  idleness  in  young  people; 
and  that  the  listless  torpor  of  doing  nothing, 
alone  deserves  that  name.  Of  this  distnal  inert- 
ness of  disposition^  Johnson  had  all  his  life  too 
great  a  share.  Mr.  Hector  relates,  that  **  he 
could  not  oblige  him  more  than  by  sauntering 
away  the  hours  of  vacation  in  the  fields,  during 
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which  he  was  more  eogaged  io  talking  to  him- 
self than  to  hi«  companion/' 

Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  was 
long  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  has 
preserved  a  few  anecdotes  concerning  him,  re- 
gretting thathe  was  not  a  more  diligent  collector, 
informs  me,  that  '*  when  a  boy  he  was  immo- 
derately fond  of  reading  romances  of  chivalry, 
and  he  retained  his  fondness  for  them  throngh 
life ;  so  that  (adds  his  Lordship)  spending  part 
of  a  summer  at  my   parsonage-house  in  the 
country,  he  chose  for  his  regular  reading  the  old 
Spanish  romance  of  Felixhart  of  Hircania, 
in  folio,  which  he  read  quite  through.     Yet  I 
have  heard  him  attribute  to  these  extravagant 
i^ctions  that  unsettled  turn  of  mind  which  pre- 
vented his  ever  fixing  ih  any  profession." 

J^fter  having  resided  for  some  time  at  the 
house  of  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Ford,  Johnson 
was,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  removed  to  the  school 
qf  Stourbridge,  i»  Worcestershire,  of  which  Mr, 
Wentworth  was  then  master.  This  step  was 
taken  by  the  advice  of  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ford,  a  man  in  whom  both  talents  and  good 
dispositions  were  disgraced  by  licentiousness,* 
but  who  was  a  very  able  judge  of  what  was 
right.  At  this  schodl  he  did  not  receive  so 
mach  benefit  as  was  expected.  It  has  been 
said,  that  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant 
to  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  teaching  the  younger 
bays.  "  Mr.  Wentworth  (he  told  me)  was  a 
very  able  man,  but  an  idle  man,  and  to  me  very 

*  He  is  said  to  be  the  original  of  the  parson  in  Hogarth's 
Modern  Midnight  Conversation. 
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severe;  but  I  cannot  blame  him  much.  I  was 
then  a  big  boy ;  he  saw  I  did  not  reverence  him ; 
and  that  he  should  get  no  honour  by  me.  I 
had  brought  enough  with  me  to  carry  me 
through  ;  and  all  I  should  get  at  his  school 
Mfould  be  ascribed  to  my  own  labour,  or  to  my 
former  master.  Yet  he  taught  me  a  great 
deal. 

He  thus  discriminated,  to  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  his  progress  at  his  two  grammar- 
schools.  **  At  one,  I  learned  much  in  the 
school,  but  little  from  the  master ;  in  the  other, 
I  learned  much  from  the  master,  but  little  in 
the  school." 

The  Bishop  also  informs  me,  that  "  Dr. 
Johnson's  father,  before  he  was  received  at 
Stourbridge,  applied  to  have  him  admitted  as 
a  scholar  and  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lea, 
M.  A.  head  master  of  Newport  school,  in 
Shropshire;  (a  very  diligent  good  teacher,  at 
that  time  in  high  reputation,  under  whom  Mr. 
Hollis  is  said,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  lo 
have  been  also  educated.)*  This  application 
to  Mr.  Lea  was  not  successful;  but  Johnson 
had  afterwards  the  gratification  to  hear  that  the 
old  gentleman,  who  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able events  of  his  life,  that  "  he  was  very  near 
having  that  great  man  for  a  scholar." 

He  remained  at  Stourbridge  little  more  than 
a  year,  and  th^n  he  returned  home,  where  he 

•  As  was  likewise  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  many  years  after- 
wards. 
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may  be  said  to  have  loitered,  for  two  years,  in 
a  state  very  unworthy  his  ancommon  abilities: 
He  bad  already  given  several  proiifs  of  his  poeti- 
cal genius-,  both  in  his  school-exercises,  arnl  in 
other  occasional  compositions.  Of  these  I  have 
obtained  a  considerable  collection,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Mr.  Wentworth,  son  of  one  of  his 
masters,  and  of  Mr.  Hector,  his  schoolfellow 
and  friend ;  from  which  I  select  the  following 
specimens : 

Trandati^  o/"  Viugil.    f^astoral  L 

M£LIB(£US. 

Now,  Tityrus,  you,  supine  and  carelest  laid. 
Play  on  your  pipe  beneath  this  beechen  shade ; 
While  wretched  we  about  the  world  must  roam. 
And  leave  our  pleasing  fields  and  native  home. 
Here  at  your  ease  you  sing  your  amorous  flame. 
And  the  wood  rings  with  Amarillis'  name. 

TITYRUS. 

Those  blessings,  friend,  a  deity  bestow'd. 
For  I  shall  never  think  him  less  than  God; 
Oft  on  his  altar  shall  my  firstUngs  lie. 
Their  blood  the  consecrated  stones  shall  dye : 
He  gave  my  flocks  to  graze  the  flowery  meads. 
And  me  to  tune  at  ease  th*  unequal  reeds. 

MELIB<£US. 

My  admiration  only  I  exprest, 
(No  spark  of  envy  harbours  in  my  breast) 
That  when  confusion  o'er  the  country  reigns. 
To  you  alotie  this  happy  state  remains. 
Here  I,  though  faint  myself,  must  drive  my  goats. 
Far  from  their  ancient  fields  and  humble  cots. 
This  scarce  I  lead,  who  left  on  yonder  rock 
Two  tender  kids,  the  hopes  of  all  the  flock. 
Had  we  not  been  perverse  and  careless  grown. 
This  dire  event  by  omens  was  foreshown; 
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Our  trees  were  blasted  by  the  thunder  stroke. 
And  left-hstnd  crows,  from  an  old  hollow  oak, 
Foretold  the  coming  evil  by  their  dismal  croak, 


Translation  of  Horace,    Book  1.    OdexiL 

The  man,  my  friend,  whose  conscious  hefflt 

With  virtue's  sacred  ardour  glows. 
Nor  taints  with  death  the  envenom'd  dart, 

Nor  needs  the  guard  of  Moorish  bows : 

Though  Scythia's  icy  cliffs  he  treads. 

Or  horrid  Africk's  faithless  sands ; 
Or  where  the  fam'd  Hydaspes  spreads  ' 

His  liquid  wealth  o'er  barbarous  lands. 

For  while  by  Chloe's  image  charm'd. 

Too  far  in  Sabine  woods  1  stray'd ; 
Me  singing,  careless  and  unarm'd, 

A  grizly  wolf  surprized,  and  fled. 

No  savage  more  portentous  stain'd 

Apulia's  spacious  wilds  with  gore; 
No  fiercer  Juba's  thirsty  land, 

Dire  nurse  of  raging  lions,  bore. 

Place  me  where  no  soft  summer  gale 

Among  the  quivering  branches  sighs; 
Where  clouds  condensed  for  ever  veil 

With  horrid  gloom  the  frowning  skies : 

Place  me  beneath  the  burning  Hne, 

A  clime  deny'd  to  human  race ; 
111  sing  of  Chloe's  charms  divine. 

Her  heav'nly  voice,  and  beauteous  face. 

Translation  of  Horace.    Pook  II.     Ode  ix. 

Clouds  do  not  always  veil  the  skies, 
Nor  showers  immerse  the  verdant  plain ; 

Nor  do  the  billows  always  rise. 
Or  storms  afflict  the  ruffle4  main. 

Nor,  Valagius,  on  th*  Armenian  shores 

Do  the  chained  waters  always  freeze ; 
Not  always  furious  Boreas  roars. 

Or  bends  with  violent  force  the  trees. 
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But  you  are  crtti  drown'd  in  tears. 

For  Mystes  dead  you  ever  mourn ; 
TJo  setting  Sol  can  ease  your  cares, 

But  finds  you  sad  at  his  return. 

The  wise  experienc'd  Grecian  sage 

Mourn'd  not  Antilocus  so  long;  • 

Nor  did  King  Priam's  hoary  age 

So  much  lament  his  slaughter'd  son. 

Leave  o^  at  length,  these  woman's  sighs,  vpL 

Augustus'  numerous  trophies  sing ;  '  ^ 

Repeat  that  prince's  victories. 
To  whom  all  nations  tribute  bring. 

Niphates  rolls  an  humbler  wave. 

At  length  the  undaunted  Scythian  yicldi| 
Content  to  live  the  Roman  s  slave, 

And  scarce  forsakes  his  native  fields. 

Translation  of  part  of  the  Dialogues  between  Hecto*  and 
A^DKOMACRz;  from  the  Sixth  Book  o/"Homer's  Ixiad. 

She  ceas'd ;  then  godlike  Hector  answer'd  kind, 
(His  various  plumage  sporting  in  the  wind) 
That  post,  and  all  the  rest,  shall  be  my  care ; 
But  shall  I  then,  forsake  the  unfinish'd  war? 
How  would  the  Trcgans  brand  great  Hector's  name! 
And  one  base  action  sully  all  my  fame, 
Acquired  by  wounds  and  battles  bravely  fought! 
Oh !  how  my  soul  abhors  so  mean  a  though*. 
Long  since  I  learn'd  to  slight  this  fleeting  breath. 
And  view  with  cheerful  eyes  approaching  death. 
The  inexorable  sisters  have  decreed 
That  Priam's  house,  and  Priam's  self  shall  bleed : 
The  day  will  come,  in  which  proud  Troy  shall  yield. 
And  spread  its  smoaking  ruins  o'er  the  field. 
Yet  Hecuba's  nor  Priam's  hoary  age, 
Whose  blood  shaft  quench  some  Grecian's  thirsty  rage. 
Nor  my  brave  brothers,  that  have  bit  the  ground. 
Their  souls  dismiss'd  through  many  a  ghastly  wound, 
Can  in  my  bosom  half  that  grief  create. 
As  the  sad  thought  of  your  impending  fate : 
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When  some  proud  Grecian  dame  shall  tasks  impose,. 
Mimick  your  tears,  and  ridicule  your  woes ; 
Beneath  Hyperia's  watei^  shall  you  sweat. 
And,  fainting,  scarce  support  the  liquid  weight: 
Then  shall  some  Argive  loud  insulting  cry, 
Behold  the  wife  of  Hector,  guard  of  Troy ! 
Tears,  at  my  name,  shall  drown  those  beauteous  eyes^ 
And  that  fair  bosom  heave  with  rising  sighs ! 
Before  that  day,  by  some  brave  hero's  hand 
May  I  lie  slain,  and  spurn  the  bloody  sand. 

To  a  Young  Lady  on  her  Birth-day.* 

This  tributary  verse  receive,  my  fair. 
Warm  with  an  ardent  lover's  fondest  pra/r. 
May  this  returning  day  for  ever  find 
Thy  form  more  lovely,  more  adorn'd  thy  mind ; 
All  pains,  all  cares,  may  favouring  heav'n  remove* 
All  but  the  sweet  solicitudes  of  love! 
May  powerful  nature  join  with  grateful  art. 
To  point  each  glance,  and  force  it* to  the  heart! 
O  then,  when  conquered  crowds  confess  thy  sway,- 
When  ev'n  proud  wealth,  and  prouder  wit  obey, 
IV^y  fair,  be  mradful  of  the  mighty  trust, 
Alas !  'tis  hard  for  beauty  to  be  just. 
Those  sovereign  charms  with  strictest  care  employ; 
Nor  give  the  generous  pain,  the  worthless  joy : 
With  his  own  form  acquaint  the  forward  fool, 
Shewn  in  the  faithful  glass  of  ridicule; 
Teach  mimick  censure  her  own  faults  to  find. 
No  more  let  coquettes  to  themselves  be  blind. 
So  shall  Belinda's  charms  improve  mankind. 

The  Young  AuTHOR.f 
When  first  the  peasant,  long  inclin'd  to  roam. 
Forsakes  his  rural  sports  and  peaceful  home, 
Pleas'd  with  the  scene  the  smiling  ocean  yields, 
He  scorns  the  verdant  meads  and  fiow'ry  fields,- 

•  Mr.  Hector  informs  me,  that  this  was  made  almost  tm- 
promptUf  in  his  presence. 

t  This  he  inserted,  with  many  alterations,  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  1743. 
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Then  dances  jocund  </er  the  watery  way. 

While  the  breeze  whispers^  and  the  streamers  play ; 

Unbounded  prospects  in  his  bosom  roll^ 

And  future  millions  lift  his  rising  soul; 

In  blissful  dreams  he  digs  the  golden  mine. 

And  raptur'd  sees  the  new-found  ruby  shine. 

Joys  insincere !  thick  clouds  invade  the  skies^ 

Loud  roar  the  billows,  high  the  waves  arise ; 

Sick'nmg  with  fear,  he  longs  to  view  the  shore. 

And  vows  to  trust  the  faithless  deep  no  more. 

So  the  young  author,  panting  after  fame. 

And  the  long  honours  of  a  lastmg  name. 

Entrust  his  happiness  to  human  kind. 

More  false,  more  croud,  than  the  seas  or  wind.         4i^ro%A^ 

**  Toil  on,  dull  cruel,  in  extacies  he  cries, 

For  wealth  or  title,  perishable  prize ; 

While  I  those  transitory  blessings  scorn. 

Secure  of  praise  from  ages  yet  unborn." 

This  thought  once  form'd,  all  council  comes  too  late. 

He  flies  to  press,  ai^d  hurries  on  his  fate ; 

Swiftly  he  sees  the  imagined  laurels  spread. 

And  feels  the  unfading  wreath  surround  his  head. 

Warn'd  by  another's  fate,  vain  youth  be  wise. 

Those  dreams  were  Settle's  once,  and  Ogilby's: 

The  pamphlet  spreads,  incessent  hisses  rise. 

To  some  retreat  the  baffled  writer  flies ; 

Where  no  sour  criticks  snarl,  no  sneers  molest. 

Safe  from  the  tart  lampoon,  and  stinging  jest: 

There  begs  of  heaven  a  less  distinguished  lot. 

Glad  to  be  hid,  and  proud  to  be  forgot. 

Epilogue,  intended  to  hav*e  been  spoken  by  a  Lady  trAo 

was  to  personate  the  Ghost  of  Hbrmoiue.*  'Hots  i  u/r: i^ 

Ye  blooming  train,  who  give  despair  or  joy, 
Bless  with  a  smile,  or  with  a  frown  destroy ; 

*  Some  young  ladies  at  Litchfield  having  proposed  to  act 
*'  The  Distressed  Mother,"  Johnson  vinrote  this,  and  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Hector  to  convey  it  privately  to  them* 
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In  whose  fair  che&s  dftstnictive  Cupids  waky 
And  with  nBeniiig'  siMftt  dtstribnte  fete: 
Whose  snowy  breasts,  whose  mmnated  eyes. 
Each  youth  admires,  though  each  admirer  dies^; 
Whibt  you  deride  yovr  pangs  'm  barh'rous  play, 
Unpityihg  see  then  weep,  and  hear  them  pray, 
And  unrelenting  tfporl  ten  tiKmsand  Ikres  away ; 
For  you,  ye  fair,  I  quit  the  gloomy  pkunff; 
Where  sable  night  in  sdl  herhorrowr  reigns; 
No  fragrant  bowers,  no  de&gfatfnl  glades, 
ReceiTO  the  unhappy  gfco6t»of  sconiM  maidv. 
For  kind,  for  tender  nymphs  ^  myrtle  blooms. 
And  weaves  the  bending  boughs  hi  pleasing  glooms'; 
Perennial  roses  deek  each  purple  vale. 
And  scents  ambrosial  breathe  in  every  gall&: 
Far  hence  are  banish'd  vaponrs^  spleen,  and  tears, 
Tea,  scandal,  ivory  teeth,  and  languid  abrs: 
No  pug,  nor  favourite  Cupid  there  enjoys 
N  The  balmy  kiss,  for  which  poor  Thyisis  dies ; 

Formed  to  delight,  they  use  no  foreign  arms. 
Nor  torturing  whalebones  pinch  them  into  ctfarms ; 
No  conscious  blushes  there  their  cheeks  inflame. 
For  those  who  feel  no  guilt  can  know  no  shame; 
Unfaded  still  their  former  charms  they  shew, 
Around  them  pleasures  wait,  and  joys  for  ever  new. 
But  cruel  virgins  meet  severer  fates ; 
Expeird  and  exiFd  from  the  bHssfol  seats, 
^  To  dismal  realms,  and  regions  void  of  peace, 

^  Where  furies  ever  howl,  and  serpents  hiss. 

O'er  the  said  plains  perpetual  tempests  sigh. 
And  pois'nous  vapours,  black'ning  all  the  sky. 
With  livid  hue  the  fairest  face  a'ercast, 
^^-ti  r  <  V      ^^  ^^^'y  ^5*^*****y  whither^  at  the  blast : 

^       Where'er  they  fly  their  lovers'  ghosts  pursue. 
Inflicting  all  those  ilk. whieh  once  they  knew; 
Vexation,  Fury,  Jearlausy,  Deapaur,^ 
Vex  ev'ry  eye,  sCnd  every  bosom  tear; 
Their  foul  deformities  by  all  descry'd, 
No  maid  to  flatter,  and  no  paint  to  hide. 
Then  melt,  ye  fair,  while  crowds  around  you  sigh. 
Nor  let  disdain  sit  lowering  in  your  eye ; 
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W2lii  pity  soften  &ftrj  wffM  gr^ce. 

And  beauty  fmile  tuspickms  in  feadi  face ; 

To  ease  their  pains  exert  yout  milder  power. 

So  shall  you  guiltless  reign,  and  all  mankind  adore. ' 

The  two  years  which  he  spent  at  btfihe,  ifter 
his  return  from  Stourbridge,  he  ^ai^de'd  in  what 
he  thought  idleness,  and  was  scolded  by  his  fe- 
ther  for  his^  want  of  steady  appficattioti.  He  had 
no  settled  plan  of  life,  nor  lo^oked  forward  art  aifl, 
but  merely  lived  from  day  to  day.  Yet  ife 
read  a  great  deal  in  a  desdltory  mannek",  whh^ 
out  any  scheme  of  study,  as  chance  threw 
books  in  his  way,  and  inclination  directed  hrxk 
through  them.  He  used  ttf  mention  one  ctf- 
rious  instance  of  his  casual  reading^,  when  btft 
a  boy.  Having  imagined  that  his  brother  hatd 
hid  some  apples  behind  a  large  folio  upon  aft 
uppier  shelf  in  his  father's  shop,  he  cHri^bed  Up 
to  search  for  them.  There  were  hti)  appl^iS ; 
but  the  large  folio  proved  to  be  Petrarch,  whoth 
he  had  seen  mentioned,  in  some  preface,  as"  oiite 
of  the  restorers  of  Jeaming.  His  curioisity 
having  been  thus  excited,  he  sat  down  witlx 
avidity,  and  read  a  great  part  of  the  book. 
What  he  read  during  these  two  years,  he  told 
me,  was  not  works  of  mere  amusement,  "  not 
voyages  and  travels,  but  all  literature,  Sii*,  all 
ancient  writers,  aft  manly:  thou^'  but  Mtle 
Greek,  only  some  of  Ana(<irieoti  and  Hesiod: 
but  in  this  irregular  manner  (added  he)  I  had 
looked  into  a  great  many  book^,  which  were 
not  commonly  kiiown  af  the  Universities, 
where  they  seldom  reid  any  books  but  what 
are  put  iiito  theii^  hands  by  their  totors;  so 
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that  when  I  came  to  Oxford,  Dr.  Adams,  now 
master  of  Pembroke  College,  told  me,  I  was 
the  best  qualified  for  the  University  that  he 
had  ever  known  come  there.'* 

In  estimating  the  progress  of  his  mind  during 
these  two  years,  as  well  as  in  future  periods  of 
his  life,  we  must  not  regard  his  own  hasty  con- 
fession of  idleness;  for  we  see,  when  he  ex- 
plains himself,  that  he  was  acquiring  various 
stores;  and,  indeed  he  himself  concluded  the 
account,  with  saying,  "I  would  not  have  you 
think  I  was  doing  nothing  then."  He  might, 
perhaps,  have  studied  more  assiduously;  but 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  such  a  mind  as  his 
was  not  more  enriched  by  roaming  at  large  in 
the  fields  of  literature,  than  if  it  had  been  con- 
fined to  any  single  spot.  The  analogy  between 
body  and  mind  is  very  general,  and  the  paral- 
lel will  hold  as  to  their  food,  as  well  as  any 
other  particular.  The  flesh  of  animals  who 
feed  excursively,  is  allowed  to  have  a  higher 
flavour  than  that  of  those  who  are  cooped  up. 
May  jhere  not  be  the  same  difference  between 
men  who  read  as  their  taste  prompts,  and  jnen 
who  are  confined  in  cells  and  colleges  to  stated 
tasks? 

That  a  man  in  Mr.  Michael  Johnson's  cir- 
cumstances should  think  of  sending  His  son  to 
the  expensive  University  of  Oxford,  at  his  own 
charge,  seems  very  improbable.  The  subject 
was  too  delicate  to  question  Johnson  upon; 
but  I  have  been  assured  by  Dr.  Taylor,  that 
the  scheme  never  would  have  taken  place,  had 
not   a  gentleman   of  Shropshire,   one  of  bis 
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scboolfellows,  spontaneously  undertaken  to 
support  him  at  Oxford,  in  the  character  of  his 
companion :  though,  in  fact,  he  never  received 
any  assistance  vrhatever  from  that  gentleman. 

He,  hovrever,  vi^ent  to  Oxford,  and  was  en- 
tered a  Commoner  of  Pembroke  College,  on 
the  31st  of  October,  1722,  being  then  in  his 
nineteenth  year. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  who  aftervi^ards 
presided  over  Pembroke  College  with  universial 
esteem,  told  me  he  was  present,  and  gave  me 
some  account  of  what  passed  on  the  night  of 
Johnson's  arrival  at  Oxford.  On  that  evening, 
his  father,  who  had  anxiously  accompanied 
him,  found  means  to  have  him  introduced  to 
Mr.  Jorden,  who  was  to  be  his  tutor.  His 
being  put  under  any  tutor,  reminds  us  of  what 
Wood  says  of  Robert  Burton,  author  of  the 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  when  elected  stu» 
dent  of  Christ  Church;  '*for  form's  sake, 
though  he  wanted  not  a  tutor,  he  was  put  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Oxon.*" 

His  father  seemed  very  full  of  the  merits  of 
his  son^  and  told  the  company  he  was  a  good 
scholar,  and  a  poet,  and  wrote  Latin  verses; 
His  figure  and  manner  appeared  strange  to 
them;  but  he  behaved  modestly,  and  sat  silent, 
till  upon  something  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  he  suddenly  struck  in 
and  quoted  Macrobius ;  and  thus  he  gave  the 

♦  Athen.  Oxon.  edit.  1721,  i.  $27. 
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first  woifMreisfflMt  of  Ant  mc^e  exteiuwve  retidiitg 
in  which  h^  bftd  indqlge^l  hmnelt 

Hin  tutor,  Mr.  Jqrden,  fellow  of  P^mbroJke, 
WW  not,  it  sepiQ9,  a  mm  of  such  abilities  as  we 
should  coBceiye  requisite  for  the  iustouctor  of 
3amuel  Johnsoo,  who  gave  me  the  lollowiug 
account  of  him.  "  J9e  was  a  viery  wwtby  man, 
but  a  heavy  man,  and  I  did  not  profit  much  by 
his  iqstructions.  ludeed,  I  did  not  attend  him 
TfxvLch.  The  first  day  after  I  came  to  college,  I 
waited  upon  him,  and  then  staid  away  four. 
On  the  sixth,  Mr.  Jorden  asked  me  why  I  had 
not  attended.  I  answered,  I  had  been  sliding 
in  Christ-Church  meadow.  And  this  I  said 
with  as  much  nonchalance  as  I  am  now*  talking 
to  you.  I  had  no  notion  that  I  was  wrong  or 
irreverent  to  my  tutor/'  fiosw£i.L.  *^  That, 
Sir,  was  great  fortitude  of  mind."  Johnson. 
*'  No,  Sir ;  stark  insensibility."t 

The  fifth  of  November  was  at  that  time  kept 
with  great  solemnity  at  Pembroke  College,  and 
exercises  upon  the  subject  of  the  day  were  re-? 
quired.  Johnson  neglected  to  perform  his, 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  his  vivacity 
of  imagination,  and  force  of  language,  would 
probably  iiave  produced  something  sublime 
upon  the  gunpowder-plot.  To  apologise  for 
his  n^lect,  he  gave  in  a  short  copy  of  verses, 

•  Oxford,  20th.  March,  1776.    " 

+  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  apt,  in 
his  literary  as  well  as  moral  exercises,  to  overcharge  his  de- 
fects; Dr.  Adams  informed  me,  that  he  attended  his  tutor's 
lectures,  and  also  the  lectures  in  the  College  Hall,  very  regu- 
larly. 
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iirfatted  $mmimny  eofttaimog  a,  commm  tlioiiglit ; 
^*  tint  die  MiHse  bad  come  to  him  in  bis  ^ik^^ 
and  whimpered,  that  it  did  DOt  become  him  to 
write  on  such  subjects  as  politicks;  he  should^ 
confine  himself  to  humbler  themes:"  but  Ihe. 
Tersification  was  truly  Yii^lian* 

He  had  a  kyire  aod  respei^  for  Jordeti,  not  for' 
his,  literature,  but  for  his  worth,  **  Whenever 
(said  he)  a  young  man  becomes  Jorden's  pupil, 
he  becomes  his  son/' 

Having  given  such  a  specimen  of  his  poeti* 
cal  powers,  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Jforden,  to 
translate  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin  verse,  aB  k 
Christmas  exercise.  He  performed  it  with  un- 
common  rapidity,  and  in  so  masterly  a  manner 
that  he  obtained  great  applause  from  it,  which 
ever  after  kept  him  high  in  the  estimation  of 
his  College,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  University. 

it  is  said,  that  Mr,  Pope  expressed  himself 
concerning  it  in  terms  of  strong  apppobatiom 
Dr.  Taylor  told  me,  that  it  was  fir»t  printed 
for  old  Mr.  Johnson,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  son,  who  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  of 
it.  A  Miscellany  of  Poems  collected  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Husbands,  was  published 
at  Oxford  in  17S1.  In  that  Miscellany  John- 
son's Translation  of  the  Messiah  appeared, 
with  this  modest  motto  from  Scaliger'^  Poeticks, 
**  Ex  alieno  ingenio  Poeta^  ex  suo  iuntum  ver- 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  critical  objections 
htive  been  made  to  this  and  other  specimens  of 
Johnson's  Latin  Poetry.  I  acknowledge  my- 
self pot  competent  to  decide  on  a  question  of 
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such  extceme  nicety.  But  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  just  and  discriminatiye  eulogy  pronounced 
upon  it  by  my  friend  Mr.  Courtenay. 

**  And  with  like  ease  his  vivid  lines  assume 
"  Tlie  gard  and  dignity  of  ancient  Rome. — 
**  Let  college  verse-men  trite  conceits  express, 
**  Trick'd  out  in  splen^d  shreds  of  Virgil's  dress ; 
**  From  playful  Ovid  cull  the  tinsel  phrase, 
^  **  And  vapid  notions  hitch  in  pilfer'd  lays ; 
*  Then  with  mosiac  art  the  piece  combine, 
*'  And  boast  the  glitter  of  each  dulcet  line : 
**  Johnson  adventur'd  boldly  to  transfuse 
**  His  vigorous  sense  into  the  Latin  muse ; 
**  Aspired  to  shine  by  unreflected  light, 
"  And  with  a  Roman's  ardour  think  and  write. 
"  He  felt  the  tuneful  Nine  his  breast  inspire, 
"  And,  like  a  master,  wak'd  the  soothing  lyre: 
**  Horatian  strains  a  grateful  heart  proclaim, 
**  While  Sky's  wild  rocks  resound  his  Thrale's  name.-«- 
'*  Hesperia's  plant,  in  some  less  skilful  hands, 
^  To  bloom  a  while,  factitious  heat  demands : 
'*  Though  glowing  Maro  a  faint  warmth  supplies, 
**  The  sickly  blossom  in  the  hot-house  dies : 
**  By  Johnson's  genial  culture,  art,  and  toil, 
**  Its  root  strikes  deep,  and  owns  the  fost'ring  soil : 
"  Imbibes  our  sun  through  all  its  swelling  veins, 
**  And  grows  a  native  of  Britannia's  plains."* 

The  "  morbid  melancholy,"  which  was  lurk- 
ing in  his  constitution^  and  to  which  we  may 
ascribe  those  particularities,  and  that  aversion 
to  regular  life,  which,  at  a  very  early  period 
marked  his  character,  gathered  such  strength 
in  his  twentieth  year,  as  to  afflict  him  in  a  dread- 
ful manner.     While  he  was  at  Litchfield,  in  the 

•  Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of 
Pr.  Johnson^  by  John  Courtenay,  Esq.  M.P,  t 
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college  vacation  of  the  year  1729,  he  felt  him- 
self overwhelmed  with  a  horrible  hypochondria, 
with  perpetual  irritation,  fretfulness,  and  im- 
patience; and  with  a  dejection,  gloom,  and 
despair  which  made  existence  misery.  From 
this  dismal  malady  be  never  afterwards  was 
perfectly  relieved  ;  and  all  his  labours,  and  all 
his  enjoyments,  were  but  temporary  interrup- 
tions of  its  baleful  influence.  How  wonderful, 
how  ui^searchable  are  the  ways  of  God!  John- 
son, who  was  blest  with  all  the  powers  of  genius 
and  understanding  in  a  degree  far  above  the 
ordinary  state  of  human  nature,  was  at  the 
same  time  visited  with  a  disorder  so  afflictive, 
that  they  who  'know  it  by  dire  experience, 
will  not  envy  his  exalted  endowments.  That 
it  was,  in  some  degree,  occasioned  by  a  defect 
in  his  nervous  system,  that  inexplicable  part  of 
our  frame,  appears  highly  probable.  He  told 
Mr.  Paradise  that  he  was  sometimes  so  lan- 
guid and  inefficient,  that  he  could  not  distin- 
guish the  hour  upon  the  town-clock. 

Johnson,  upon  the  first  violent  attack  of  this 
disorder,  strove  to  over-come  it  by  forcible  ex- 
ertions. He  frequently  walked  lo  Birmingham 
and  back  again,  and  tried  many  other  expe- 
dients, but  all  in  vain.  His  expression  con- 
cerning it  to  mje  was  "  I  did  not  then  know 
how  to  manage  it."  His  distress  became  so 
intolerable,  that  he  applied  to  Dr.  Swinfen, 
physician  in  Litchfield,  his  god-father,  and  put 
into  his  hands  a  state  of  his  case,  written  in 
Latin.  Dr.  Swinfen  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  aCuteness,  research,  and  elo- 
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queQce  of  this  paper,  that  ia  biH  MaJ  tor  1m 
god-soa  he  shewed  it  to  several  people*  Hii^ 
daughter,  Mrs.  Desmouliiis,  who  wa^  fii^ny 
years  humanely  supported  in  Or.  Johnsoii'a 
house  in  London^  told  me,  that  upon  his  dis« 
covering  that  Dr.  Swinfen  had  corouiUDicated 
his  case,  he  was  so  much  offended,  that  be  waa 
never  afterwards  fully  reconciled  to  him.  He 
indeed  had  good  reason  to  be  offended;  for 
though  Dr.  Swiafen's  motive  was  good,  he  in- 
considerately betrayed  a  mattecdeeply  interest- 
ing and  of  great  delicacy,  which  had  been  ea- 
trusted  to  him  in  confidence:  and  exposed  a 
complaint  of  his  young  friend  and  patient^ 
which,  in  the  superficial  opinion  of  the  gene^ 
rality  of  mankind^  is  attended  with  contempt 
and  disgrace. 

But  let  not  little  men  triumph  upon  knowing 
that  Johnson  was  an  Hypochondriacs,  was 
subject  to  what  the  learned,  philosophic^,  and 
pious  Dr.  Cheyne  has  so  well  treated  under 
the  title  of  "  the  English  Malady.*'  Though 
he  suffered  severely  from  it,  he  was  not  tliere- 
fore  degraded.  The  powers  of  his  great  mind 
might  be  troubled,  and  their  full  exercise  sus- 
pended at  times;  but  the  mind  itself  was  ever 
entire.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider,  that,  when  he  was  at  the  very  worst, 
he  composed  that  state  of  his  own  case,  which 
shewed  an  uncommon  vigour,  not  only  of  fancy 
and  taste,  but  of  judgment.  1  am  aware  that 
he  himself  was  too  ready  to  call  such  a  com- 
plaint by  the  nan^  of  madness;  in  conformity 
with  which  notion,  h§  has  traced  its  gradations. 
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with  flx^nipite  mcety,  m  ooe  ^f  the  chapters  of 
th^  ]EUp9£Las.  But  there  is  surely  a  clear 
distipotion  between  a  disorder  which  affects 
(m\y  (be  ioiaginatioa  and  spirits,  while  the 
judgment  is  sound,  and  a  disorder  by  which 
the  judgmept  itself  is  impaired.  This  distinc- 
tion was  made  to  me  by  the  late  Professor 
Gaubius  of  Leyden,  physician  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him 
several  years  ago,  and  he  expounded  it  thus: 
*'  If  (said  he)  a  man  t^Ils  me  that  he  is  griev- 
ously disturbed,  fpr  that  he  imagines  he  sees  a 
rui9^an  con^ipg  against  him  with  a  drawn  sword, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  is  conscious  it  is  a 
delusion,  I  pronounce  him  to  have  a  disordered 
imagination ;  but  if  a  man  tells  me  that  he  sees 
this,  and  in  consternation  calls  me  to  look  at 
it,  I  pronounce  him  to  be  madJ' 

It  is  a  comrnpn  effect  of  low  spirits  or  melan- 
obply^  to  make  those  who  are  afflicted  with  it 
imfigipe  th^t  they  ar^  actually  suffering  those 
evils  which  happen  to  be  most  strongly  pre- 
sented to  their  minds.  Some  have  fancied 
themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  their 
limbs,  some  to  labour  under  acute  diseases^ 
others  to  be  in  extrenie  poverty ;  when,  in 
truth,  there  was  not  the  least  reality  in  any  of 
the  suppositions;  so  that  when  the  vapours 
were  dispelled,  they  were  convinced  of  the  de- 
lusion. To  Johnson,  whose  supreme  enjoy- 
ment was  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  the  dis- 
turbance or  obscuration  of  that  faculty  was  the 
evil  most  to  be  dreaded.  Insanity,  therefore, 
was  the  object  of  his  most  dismal  apprelien- 
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sion;  and  he  fancied  himself  seized  by  it,  or 
approaching  to  it,  at  the  very  tinie  vvben  he 
\ias  giving  proofs  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
soundness  and  vigour  of  judgment  That  his 
own  diseased  imagination  should  have  so  far 
deceived  him  is  strange;  but  it  is  stranger  still 
that  some  of  his  friends  should  have  given  cre- 
dit to  his  groundless  opinion,  when  they  had 
such  undoubted  proofs  that  it  was  totally  falla^ 
cious;  though  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
those  who  wish  to  depreciate  him,  should  since 
his  death,  have  laid  hold  of  this  circumstance^ 
and  insisted  upon  it  with  very  unfair  aggrava- 
tion. 

Amidst  the  oppression  and  destruction  of  a 
disease  which  very  few  have  felt  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, but  many  have  experienced  in  a  slighter 
degree,  Johnson,  in  his  writings,  and  in  his  con- 
versation, never  failed  to  display  all  the  varie- 
ties of  intellectual  excellence.  In  his  march 
through  this  world  to  a  better,  his  mind  still 
appeared  grand  and  brilliant,  and  impressed 
all  around  him  with  the  truth  of  Virgil's  noble 
sentiment — 

**  Igneus  est  ollis  vigor  et  cedestisorigo*' 

The  history  of  his  mind  as  to  religipn  is  an 
important  article,  I  have  mentioned  the  early 
impressions  made  upon  his  tender  imagination 
by  his  mother,  who  continued  her  pious  cares 
with  assiduity,  but,  in  his  opinion,  not  with 
judgment.  **  Sunday  (said  he)  was  a  heavy 
ilay  to  me  when  I  was  a  boy.     My  mother  con- 
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figed  me  on  that  day,  and  made  me  read,  *The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  from  a  great  part  of 
which  I  could  derive  no  instruction.  When, 
for  instance,  I  had  read  the  chapter  on  theft, 
which  from  my  infancy,  I  had  been  taught  was 
wrong,  I  was  no  more  convinced  that  theft  was 
wrong  than  before;  so  there  was  no  accession 
of  knowledge,  A  boy  should  be  introduced 
to  such  books,  by  having  his  attention  directed 
to  the  arrangement,  to  the  style,  and  other  ex- 
cellencies of  composition ;  that  the  mind  being 
thus  engaged  by  an  amusing  variety  of  objects 
may  not  grow  weary."    , 

He  communicated  to  me  the  following  par- 
ticulars upon  the  subject  of  his  religious  pro- 
gress. **  I  fell  into  an  inattention  to  religion, 
or  an  indifference  about  it,  in  my  ninth  year. 
The  church  at  Litchfield,  in  which  we  had  a 
seat,  wanted  a  reparation,  so  I  was  to  go  and 
find  a  seat  in  other  churches;  and  having  bad 
eyes,  and  being  awkward  about  this,  I  used  to 
go  and  read  in  the  fields  on  Sunday.  This 
habit  continued  till  my  fourteenth  year ;  and 
still  I  find  a  great  reluctance  to  go  to  church. 
I  then  became  a  sort  of  lax  talker  against  relU 
gion,  for  I  did  not  much  think  against  it;  and 
this  lasted  till  I  wenttoOxford,  where  it  would 
not  be  suffered.  When  at  Oxford,  I  took  up 
*  Law's. Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,'  expecting 
to  find  it  a  dull  book,  (as  such  books  generally 
are,)  and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it.  But  I  found 
Law  quite  an  overmatch  for  me;  and  this  was 
the  first  occasion  of  my  thinking  in  earnest  of 
religion,  after  I  became  capable  of  rational  in- 
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qtiiry."*  From  this  time  forward  religion  was 
the  predominant  object  of  his  thoughts ;  tfaoagb, 
with  the  just  sentiments  of  a  conscientiouii 

*  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  gMren  a  strange  fantasCiekl  account  of  ibt  ^ 
original  of  Dr.  Johnson's  belief  in  our  most  holy  religion. 
''  At  the  age  of  ten  years  his  mind  was  disturbed  by  scruples 
of  infidelity,  which  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  made  him 
very  uneasy,  the  more  so,  as  he  revealed  his  uneasiness  to 
none,  being  natnraHy  (as  he  said)  of  a  sullen  temper,  and  re- 
served disposition.     He  searched,  however,  diligentlyy  but 
fruitlessly,  for  evidences  of  the  truth  of  revelatioo;  uid,  at 
length,  recollecting  a  book  he  had  once  seen  [/  suppose  at 
Jive  years  old]  in  his  father's  shop,  intitled  De  veritate  Reli- 
gionism Sfc,  he  began  to  think  tiimself  highly  culpable  for  neg- 
lecting such  a  means  of  information,  and  took  himself  severely 
to  task  for  this  sin,  ad^mg  many  acts  of  vbhintary,  and,  to 
others,    unknown   penance.      The  first  opportunity  which 
offered,  of  course,  he  seized  the  book  with  avidity;  but,  on 
examination,  not  finding  himself  scholar  enough  to  peruse  its 
contents,  set  his  heart  at  rest;  and  not  thinking  to  inquire 
whether  there  were  any  English  books  wfitten  on  the  subject, 
fdlowed  his  usual  amusements  and  considered  his  conscience 
as  lightened  of  a  crime.    He  redoubled  his  diligence  to  leani 
the  language  that  contauned  the  information  he  most  wished 
for;  but  learn  from  the  pain  which  guilt  [namely  having 
omitted  to  read  what  he  did  not  understand]  had  given  him, 
he  now  began  to  deduce  the  soul's  immortality,  [a  sensation 
of  pain  in  this  world  being  an  unquestionable  proof  of  exist- 
ence in  another]  which  was  the  point  that  belief  first  stqppcd 
at;  and  from  that  moment  resolving  to  be  a  Christian^  be- 
came one  of  the  most  zealous  and  pious  ones  our  nation  ever 
produced."    Anecdotes,  p.  17. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  misrepresentations  of  this  lively 
lady,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  cort^t;  for  if  credit  should  be 
given  to  such  a  childish^  irrational,  and  ridiculous  statement 
of  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  faith  m  ChristiaDity,  how 
little  credit  would  be  due  to  it.  Mrs.  Piozzi  seems  to  wish, 
that  the  world  should  think  t)r.  Johnson  also  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  easy  logick,  Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas* 
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efaristktn,  he  lamented  that  hid  practice  of  its 
duties  fell  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

This  instance  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of 
JohBSon  being  first  disposed,  by  an  unexpected 
incident,  to  think  \i^ith  anxiety  of  the  moment- 
ous concerns  of  eternity,  and  of  '•  what  he 
should  do  to  be  saved,*  may  for  ever  be  pro- 
duced in  opposition  to  the  superficial  and^ 
sometimes  profane  contempt  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  those  occasional  impressions 
which  it  is  certain  many  christians  have  ex- 
perienced ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  weak  minds,  from  an  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  no  man  is  in  a  state  of  grace  who  has 
not  felt  a  particular  conversion,  have,  in  some 
cases,  brought  a  degree  of  ridicule  upon  them; 
a  ridicule,  of  which  it  is  inconsiderate  or  unfair 
to  make  a  general  application. 

How  seriously  Johnson  was  impressed  with 
a  srense  of  religion,  even  in  the  vigour  of  his 
ytmtb,  appears  from  the  fiDllowing  passage  in 
his  minutes  kept  by  way  of  diary:  **Sept.  7, 
1736.  I  have  this  day  entered  upon  my  28th 
year,  Maye^t  thou,  O  God,  enable  me,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  spend  this  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  may  receive  comfort  from  it  at 
the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment! 
Amen/' 

Th^  particular  course  of  his  reading  whife  at 
Gxfin-d,  and  during  the  tiitie  of  vacation  which^ 
he  passed  at  home,  cannot  be  traced-  Enoughr 
has  been  said  of  hi»  irregular  mode  of  study. 
He  told  me,  that  from  his  earltest  years  he 
loved  to  read  poetry,  but  hardly  ever  read  any 
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poem  to  an  end ;  that  he  read  Shakespeare  at  a 
period  so  early,  that  the  speech  of  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet,  terrified  him  when  he  was  alone;  that 
Horace's  Odes  were  the  compositions  in  which 
he  took  most  delight,  and  it  was  long  before  he 
liked  his  Epistles  and  Satires.  He  told  roe 
what  he  read  solidly  at  Oxford  was  Greek  ;  not 
the  Grecian  historians,  but  Homer  and  Euri- 
pides, and  now  and  then  a  little  Epigram; 
that  the  study  of  which  he  was  the  most  fond 
was  Metaphysicks,  but  he  had  not  read  much, 
even  in  that  way.  I  always  thought  that  he 
did  himself  injustice  in  his  account  of  what  he 
had  read,  and  that  he  must  have  been  speaking 
with  reference  *  to  the  vast  portion  of  study 
which  is  possible,  and  to  which  few  scholars  in 
the  whole  history  of  literature  have  attained ; 
for  when  I  once  asked  him  whether  a  person 
whose  name  I  have  now  forgotten,  studied 
hard,  he  answered  "  No,  Sir.  I  do  not  believe 
he  studied  hard.  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
studied  hard.  I  conclude,  indeed,  from  the 
the  effects,  that  some  men  have  studied  hard, 
as  Bentley  and  Clarke."  Trying  him  by  that 
criterion  upon  which  he  formed  his  judgment 
of  others,  we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  bjoth 
from  his  writings  and  his  conversation,  that  his 
reading  was  very  extensive.  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
than  whom  few  were  better  judges  on  this  sub- 
ject, once  observed  to  me,  that  ^'Johnson  knew 
more  books  than  any  man  alive."  He  had  a 
peculiar  facility  in  seizing  at  once  what  was 
valuable  in  any  book,  without  submitting  to 
the  labour  of  perusing  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
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He  bad^from  tbe  irritafbitity  of  hiscotiafitQtioD^ 
at  all  times,  an  impatieDce  and  burry  wben  he 
either  read  or  wrote.  A  certain  apprehension 
arising  from  novelty,  made  him  write  his  first 
exercise  at  College  twice  over;  but  he  never 
took  that  trouble  with  any  other  composition ; 
and  we  shall  see  that  his  most  excellent  works 
were  struck  off  at  a  heat,  with  rapid  exertion. 

Yet  be  appears,  from  his  early  notes  or  me- 
morandnmsin  my  possession,  to  have  at  various 
times  attempted,  or  at  least  planned,  a  metho- 
dical course  of  study,  according  to  computa^ 
tion,  of  which  be  was  all  his  life  fond,  as  it  fixed 
his  attention  steadily  upon  something  without, 
and  prevented  his  mind  from  preying  upon  it- 
self. Thus  I  find  in  his  handwriting  the  nuti^ 
ber  of  Imes  in  each  of  two  of  £uripides's  Tra- 
gedies, of  the  Georgicks  of  Virgil,  of  the  first 
six  Books  of  the  ^neid,  of  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,  of  three  of  the  books  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses, of  some  parts  of  Theocritus,  and  of 
the  tenth  Satire  of  Juvenale ;  and  a  table,  show- 
ing at  the  rate  of  various  numbers  a  day,  (I  sup- 
pose verses  to  be  read,)  what  would  be,  in  each 
case,  the  total  amount  in  a  week,  month,  and 
year. 

No  man  had  a  more  ardent  love  of  literature, 
or  a  higher  respect  for  it,  than  Johnson.  His 
apartment  in  Pembroke  College  was  that  upon 
the  second  floor  ^ver  the  gateway.  The  en- 
thusiast of  learning  will  ever  contemplate  it 
with  veneration.  One  day  while  he  was  sitting 
in  it  quite  alone.  Dr.  Panting,  then  master  of 
the  College,  whom  he  called  "  a  line  Jacobite 
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fellow,^  overheard  him  uttering  this  soliloquy 
in  his  strong  emphatick  voice:  "Well,  I  have 
a  niind  to  see  what  is  done  in  other  places  of 
learning.  I'll  go  and  visit  the  Universities 
abroad.  111  go  to  France  and  Italy.  I'll  go 
to  Padua. — And  I'll  mind  my  business.  For 
an  Athenian  blockhead  is  the  worst  of  all  block* 
heads.''* 

Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  Johnson,  while  he 
was  at  Pembroke  College,  "  was  caressed  and 
loved  by  ull  about  him,  was  a  gay  and  frolick- 
some  fellow,  and  passed  there  the  happiest  part 
of  his  life."  But  this  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  appearances,  and  bow  little  any  of 
us  know  of  the  real  internal  state  even  of  those 
whom  we  see  most  frequently ;  for  the  truth  is, 
that  he  was  then  depressed  by  poverty,  and 
irritated  by  disease.  When  I  mentioned  to  him 
this  account  as  given  me  by  Dr.  Adams,  he 
said,  **  Ah,  Sir,  1  was  mad  and  violent.  It  was 
bitterness  which  they  mistook  for  frolick.  I 
was  miserably  poor,  and  I  thought  to  fight  my 
way  by  my  literature  and  my  wit;  so  I  disre- 
garded all  power  and  all  authority.^' 

The  Bishop  of  Dromore  observes  in  a  letter 
to  me,  "  The  pleasure  he  took  in  vexing  the 

•  I  had  this  anecdote  from  Dr.  Adams,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
confirmed  it.  Bramston,  in  his  "  Man  of  Taste,"  has  the 
same  thought 

"  Sure,  of  all  blockheads,  scholars  are  the  worst." 

[Johnson's  meaning,  however,  is,  that  a  Scholar  who  is  a 
blockhead,  must  be  the  worst  of  all  blockheads,  because  he  is 
without  excuse.  But  Bramston,  in  the  assumed  character  of 
an  ignorant  coxcomb,  maintains,  that  all  scholars  are  block- 
heads on  account  of  their  scholarship.  J.  Boswell.) 
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tutors  and  fellows  has  been  often  mentioned. 
But  I  have  heard  him  say,  what  ought  to  be 
recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  present  venerable 
master  of  that  College,  The  Reverend  William 
Adams,  D.  D.  who  was  then  very  young,  and 
one  of  the  junior  fellows;  that  the  mild  but  ju- 
dicious expostulations  of  this  worthy  man, 
whose  virtue  awed  him,  and  whose  learning 
he  revered,  made  him  really  ashamed  of  him- 
self, *  though  I  fear  (said  he)  [  was  too  proud 
to  own  it/ 

"  1  haveheard/roni  some  of  his  contemporaries 
that  he  generally  was  seen  lounging  at  the  Col- 
lege gate,  with  a  circle  of  young  students  round 
him,  whom  he  was  entertaining  with  wit,  and 
keeping  from  their  studies,  if  not  spiriting  them 
up  to  rebellion  against  the  College  discipline, 
which  in  his  maturer  years  he  so  much  ex- 
tolled." 

He  very  early  began  to  attempt  keeping 
notes  or  memorandums,  by  way  of  a  diary  of 
his  life,  I  find,  in  a  parcel  of  loose  leaves,  the 
following  spirited  resolution  to  contend  against 
his  natural  indolence;  Oct.  1729  "  Desidice 
valedixi;  syrenis  istius  cantibus  surdum  posthac 
aurem  obversurus^  —  I  bid  farewell  to  Sloth, 
being  resolved  henceforth  not  to  listen  to  her 
syren  strains."  I  have  also  in  my  possession  a 
few  leaves  of  another  LibelluSy  or  little  book, 
entitled  Annales,  in  which  some  of  the  early 
particulars  of  bis  history  are  registered  in 
Latin. 

I  do  not  find  that  he  formed  any  close  inti- 
macies with   his  fellow-coUegians,     But  Dn 
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AdaiM  toid  me,  that  he  contracted  a  love  and 
regard  for  Pembroke  College,  'which  he  retained 
to  the  last.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
sent  to  that  College,  a  present  of  all  his  works, 
to  be  deposited  in  their  library ;  and  he  had 
thoughts  of  leaving  to  it  his  house  at  Litchfield : 
but  his  friends  who  were  about  him  very  pro- 
perly dissuaded  him  from  it,  and  he  bequeathed 
it  to  some  poor  relations.  He  took  a  pleasure 
in  boasting  of  the  many  eminent  men  who  had 
been  educated  at  Pembroke.  In  this  list  are 
found  the  names  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  Poetry 
Professor,  Mr*  Shenston,  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  and  others  ;•  not  forgetting  the  celebrated 
popular  preacher,^  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  of 
vrhom,  though  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  think  very 
highly,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  elo- 
quence was  powerful,  his  views  pious  and 
charitable,  his  assiduity  almost  incredible;  and, 
that  since  his  death,  the  integrity  of  his  cha- 
racter has  been  fully  vindicated.  Being  him- 
self a  poet,  Johnson  was  peculiarly  happy  in 
mentioning  how  many  of  the  sons  of  Pembroke 
were  poets;  adding  with  a  smile  of  sportive 
triumph,  "  Sir,  we  are  a  nest  of  singing  birds." 
He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  what  he 
thought  the  defects  of  his  own  college:  and  I 
have,  from  the  information  of  Dr.  Taylor,  a 
very  strong  instance  of  that  rigid  honesty  which 
he  ever  inflexibly  preserved.  Taylor  had  ob- 
tained his  father's  consent  to  be  entered  of 
Pembroke,  that  he  might  be  with  his  school- 

*  See  Nash's  History  of  Wprcestenhire,  Vd.  I.  p.  6^&. 
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fellow  JobosoDy  with  whom,  though  some  years 
older  than  himself,  he  was  very  intimate.  This 
would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  Johuson. 
But  he  fairly  told  Taylor  that  he  could  not,  in 
coiiacience,  suffer  him  to  enter  where  he  knew 
be  could  not  have  an  able  tutor.  He  then 
made  inquiry  all  round  the  University,  and 
baving  found  th^t  Mr.  Bateman,  of  Christ- 
Church,  was  the  tutor  of  highest  reputation, 
Taylor  was  entered  of  that  College.  Mr. 
Bateman's  lectures  were  so  excellent,  that 
Johnson  used  to  come  and  get  them  at  second- 
band  from  Taylor,  till  his  poverty  being  so  ex- 
treme, that  bis  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  his 
feet  appeared  through  tBem,  be  saw  that  this 
humiliating  circumstance  was  perceived  by  the 
Christ-churchmen,  and  he  came  no  more.  He 
was  too  proud  to  accept  of  money,  and  some- 
body having  set  a  pair  of  new  shoes  at  his  door, 
he  threw  them  away  with  indignation.  How 
must  we  feel  when  we  read  such  an  anecdote 
of  Samuel  Johnson ! 

His  spirited  refusal  of  an  eleemosynary  sup- 
ply of  shoes,  arose,  no  doubt,  from  a  proper 
pride,  But,  considering  his  ascetic  disposition 
at  tioies,  as  acknowledged  by  himself  in  his 
Meditations,  and  the  exa^eration  with  which 
some  have  treated  the  peculiarities  of  his  cba- 
racteri  I  should  uot  wonder  to  hear  it  ascribed 
to  a  principle  of  s«pf  rstitious  mortification ;  as 
we  are  told  by  Tersellinus,  in  his  t.ife  of  St. 
}gqatius  I^oyola,  that  this  intrepid  founder  of 
tbe  order  of  Jesuits,  when  be  arrived  at  Goa, 
after  baling  made  a  severe  pilgriio^ge  through 
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/^  /^'  the  eastern  desarts,  persisted  in  wearing  his 
miserable  shattered  shoes,  and  when  new  ones 
were  offered  him,  rejected  them  as  an  unsuitable 
indulgence. 

The  res  angusta  domini  prevented  him  from 
hating  the  advantage  of  a  complete  academical 
education.  The  friend  to  whom  he  had  trusted 
for  support  had  deceived  him.  His  debts  in 
College  though  not  great,  were  increasing ;  and 
his  scanty  remittances  from  Litchfield,  which 
had  all  along  been  made  with  great  difficulty, 
could  be  supplied  no  longer,  his  father  having 
fallen  into  a  state  of  insolvency.  Compelled, 
therefore,  by  irresistible  necessity,  he  left  the 
College  in  autumn,  1731,  without  a  degree, 
having  been  a  member  of  it  little  more  than 
three  years. 

Dr.  Adams,  the  worthy  and  respectable 
master  of  Pembroke  College,  has  generally  had 
the  reputation  of  being  Johnson's  tutor.  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  in  1731,  Mr.  Jordan 
quitted  the  College,  and  his  pupils  were  trans- 
ferred to  Dr.  Adams;  so  that  had  Johnson  re- 
turned, Dr.  Adams  would  have  been  his  tutor. 
It  is  to  be  wished,  that  this  connection  had 
taken  place.  His  equal  temper,  mild  disposi- 
tion, and  politeness  of  manners,  might  have  in- 
sensibly softened  the  harshness  of  Johnson,  and 
infused  into  him  those  more  delicate  charities, 
those  petites  morales^  in  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, our  great  moralist  was  more  deficient 
than  his  best  friends  could  fully  justify.  Dr. 
Adams  paid  Johnson  this  high  compliment. 
He  said  to  me  at  Oxford,  in  1776,  "  I  was  his 
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nominal  tutor;  but  he  was  abore  my  mark/' 
Wbeo  I  repeated  itto  Johnson,  his  eyes  flashed 
with  grateful  satisfaction,  and  he  exclaimed^ 
**  That  was  liberal  and  noble."' 

And  now  (I  had  almost  said  poor)  Samuel 
Johnson  returned  to  his  native  city,  destitute^ 
and  not  knowing  how  he  should  gain  even  a 
decent  livelihood.  His  father^s  misfortunes  in 
trade  rendered  him  unable  to  support  his  son : 
and  for  some  time  there  appeared  no  means  by 
which  he  could  maintain  himself.  In  the  De- 
cember of  this  year  his  father  died. 

The  state  of  poverty  in  which  he  died,  ap- 
pears from  a  note  in  one  of  Johnson's  little 
diaries  of  the  following  year,  which  strongly 
displays  his  spirit  and  virtuous  dignity  of 
mind.  '^  1733,  Julii,  15.  Undecim  aureos  de- 
posui^  quo  die  qtdcquid  ante  matris/unus  (quod 
serum  sit  precor)  de  paternis  bonis  sperari  licet^ 
viginti  scilicet  libraSy  accepi.  Usque  adeo  mihi 
fortuna  Jingenda  est.  Interea^  ne  puupertate 
vires  animi  languescant^  nee  injlagitia  eg'estas 
abigaty  cavendum. — I  layed  by  eleven  guineas 
gn  this  day,  when  I  received  twenty  pounds, 
being  all  that  1  have  reason  to  hope  for  out  of 
my  father's  effects,  previous  to  the  death  of  my 
mother;  an  event  which  I  pray  God  maybe 
yery  remote.  I  now  therefore  see  that  I  must 
make  my  own  fortune.  Meanwhile,  let  me 
take  care  that  the  powers  of  my  mind  be  not 
debilitated  by  poverty,  and  that  indigence  do 
not  force  me  into  any  criminal  act.*^  /'"^ 

Johnson  was  so  far  fortunate,  that  the  res- 
pectable character  of  his  parents,  and  his  own 
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merits  had,  from  his  earliest  years,  secured  him 
a  kitid  reception  in  the  best  families  at  Litch- 
field. Among  these  I  can  mention  Mr.  Howard, 
Dr.  Swinfen,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Levett,  Captain 
Garrick,  father  of  the  great  oraament  of  the 
British  stage;  but  above  all,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Walmaley,*  Registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  of  Litchfield,  whose  character,  long  after 
his  disease.  Dr.  Johnson  has,  in  his  life  of  Ed- 
mund Smith,  thus  drawn  in  the  glowing  colours 
of  gratitude : 

"  Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to 
my  mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the  remem- 
brance. I  knew  him  very  early;  he  was  onV 
of  the  first  friends  that  literature  procured  me, 
and  I  hope,  that  at  least,  my  gratitude  made 
me  worthy  of  his  notice. 

**  He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was 
only  but  a  boy,  yet  he  never  received  my  no- 
tions with  cofftempt.  He  was  a  whig,  with  all 
the  virulence  and  maJevoteoce  of  his  party; 
yet  difference  of  opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart. 
I  honoured  hi«i  and  he  endured  me. 

**  He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world  with-* 
out  exeraptioii  from  its  vices  or  its  follies  ;  but 
had  never  neglected   the  cultivation  of  his 

*  Mr.  Warton  informs  me,  **  that  tiiw  early  friend  of  John- 
son WU6  entered  a  Commoner  of  TVinitj  CoUege,  Oxford,  aged 
17,  m  1698 ;  and  is  the  author  of  many  Latin  y^rse  traodationB 
iQ  the  Gentle«ian's  Mag;aune.    One  of  them  is  a  traaslalion  of 

"  My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent,"  &c.  He  died 
August  3,  1751,  and  a  monument  to  his  memory  has  been 
erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield,  with  an  inscripison 
written  by  Mr.  Sewird,  one  of  tike  PreWAdftriet • 
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miad.  His  belief  of  revelation  was  nnshaken ; 
bis  learning  preserved  his  principles ;  he  grew 
first  r^ular,  and  then  pious. 

*^  His  studies  had  been  so  various^  that  I  am 
not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge. 
His  acquaintance  with  books  was  great,  and 
what  he  did  not  immediately  know,  he  could, 
at  least,  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  am- 
plitude of  learning,  and  such  his  copiousness 
of  communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther a  day  now  passes,  in  which  I  have  not 
some  advantage  from  his  friendship. 

*^  At  this  m^n's  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheer- 
ful and  instructive  hours,  with  companions, 
such  BB  are  not  often  found — with  one  who  has 
lengthened,  and  one  who  has  gladdened  life;  with 
Dr.  James,  whose  skill  in  physick  will  be  long 
remembered ;  and  with  David  Garrick,  whom 
I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  character  of 
our  common  friend.  But  what  are  the  hopes 
of  man !  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of 
death,  which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations, 
and  impoverished  the  publick  stock  of  harm* 
less  pleasure." 

In  these  families  be  passed  much  time  in  his 
early  years*  la  most  of  tliem,  he  was  in  the 
company  of  ladies,  particularly  at  Mr,  Walms- 
ley's,  wbo^e  wife  and  sister4n-law,  of  the  name 
of  Aston,  and  daughters  of  a  Baronet,  were 
remarkable  for  good  breeding;  so  that  the 
notion  which  has  been  mdustriously  circulated 
and  bdieved,  that  he  never  was  in  good  com- 
pany till  lat«  m  lii^  and«  consequently  had 
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been  confirmed  in  coarse  and  ferocious  manners 
by  long  habits,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 
Some  of  the  ladies  have  assured  me,  they  re- 
collected him  well  when  a  young  man,  as  dis- 
tinguished for  his  complaisance. 

And  that  his  politeness  was  not  merely  occa- 
sional and  temporary,  or  confined  to  the  circles 
of  Litchfield,  is  ascertained  by  the  testimony 
of  a  lady,  who,  in  a  paper  with  which  I  have 
been  favoured  by  a  daughter  of  his  intimate 
friend  and  physician.  Dr.  Lawrence,  thus  de- 
scribes Dr.  Johnson  some  years  afterwards:    * 

'*  As  the  particulars  of  the  former  part  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  Life  do  not  seem  to  be  very  ac- 
curately known,  a  lady  hopes  that  the  follow- 
ing information  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

"  She  remembers  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  visit  to 
Dr.  Taylor,  at  Ashbourn,  sometime  between 
the  end  of  the  year  37,  and  the  middle  of  the 
year  40;  she  rather  thinks  it  to  have  been  after 
he  and  his  wife  were  removed  to  London. 
During  his  stay  at  Ashbourn,  he  made  frequent 
visits  to  Mr.  Meynell,  at  Bradley,  where  his 
company  was  much  desired  by  the  ladies  of 
the  family,  who  were,  perhaps,  in  point  of  ele- 
gance and  accomplishments,  inferior  to  few  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  acquainted. 
Mr.  Meynell's  eldest  daughter  was  afterwards 
married  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  father  to  Mr. 
Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  lately  minister  to  the 
court  of  Russia.  Of  her,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  in 
Dr.  Lawrence's  study,  that  she  had  the  best 
understanding  he  ever  met  with  in  any  human 
being.    At  Mr.  Meynell's  be  also  commenced 
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that  friendship  with  Mrs.  Hill  Boothby,  sister 
to  the  present  Sir  Brook  Boothby,  which  con- 
tinued till  her  death.  The  young  woman  whom 
he  used  to  call  Molly  Aslon*  was  sister  to  Sir 
Thomas  Aston,  and  daughter  to  a  Baronet; 
she  was  also  sister  to  the  wife  of  his  friend, 
Mr,  Gilbert  Walmsley.  Besides  his  intimacy 
Tirith  the  above-mentioned  persons,  who  were 
surely  people  of  rank  and  education,  while  he 
was  yet  at  Litchfield  he  used  to  be  frequently 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Swinfen,  a  gentleman  of 
very  ancient  family  in  Staffordshire,  from  which, 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  inhe- 
rited a  good  estate.  He  was,  besides,  a  phy- 
sician of  very  extensive  practice;  but  w^nt  of 
due  attention  to  the  management  of  his  do- 
mestic concerns,  left  a  very  large  family  in  in- 
digence. One  of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins  afterwards  found  an  asylum  in  the 
house  of  her  old  friend,  whose  doors  were 
always  open  to  the  unfortunate,  and  who  well 
observed  the  precept  of  the  Gospel,  for  he  "was 
kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.*' 

In  the  forlorn  state  of  his  circumstances,  he 
accepted  of  an  offer  to  be  employed  as  usher  in 
the  school  of  Market-Bosworth,  in  Leicester- 
shire, to  which  it  appears,  from  one  of  his  little 
fragments  of  a  diary,  that  he  went  on  foot,  on 
the  16th  of  July — ^^  Julii  16,  Bosvortiam  pedes 
petiV^  But  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  errone- 
ously related,  that  he  was  assistant  to  the 
famous  Anthony  Blackwall,  whose  merit  has 

•  The  words  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  316. 
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been  honoured  by  the  testimony  of  Bishop 
Hurd,  who  was  his  scholar;  for  Mr,  Blackwall 
died  on  the  8th  of  April,  1730,*  more  than  a 
year  before  Johnson  left  the  University. 

This  employment  was  very  irksome  to  him  in 
every  respect,  and  he  complained  grievously 
of  it  in  his  letters  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Hector, 
who  was  now  settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Birming- 
ham. The  letters  are  lost;  but  Mr.  Hector  re- 
collects his  writing  "that  the  poet  had  de- 
scribed the  dull  sameness  of  his  existence  in 
these  word  ^  Vitawi  continent  una  die$^  (one  day 
contains  the  whole  of  my  life);  that  it  was  un- 
varied as  the  note  of  the  cuckow ;  and  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  more  disagreeable 
for  him  to  teach,  or  the  boys  to  learn,  the  gram- 
mar rules."  His  general  aversion  to  this  pain- 
ful drudgery  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  disa- 
greement between  him  and  Sir  Wolstan  Bixie^ 
the  patron  of  the  school,  in  whose  house,  I 
have  been  told,  he  officiated  as  a  kind  of  do- 
mestick  chaplain,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  say 
grace  at  table,  but  was  treated  with  what  he 
represented  as  intolerable  harshness;  and,  after 
suffering  for  a  few  months  snch  complicated 
misery,  he  relinquished  a  situation  which  all 
his  life  afterwards  he  recollected  with  the 
strongest  aversion,  and  even  a  degree  of  hor- 
rour.  But  it  is  probable  that  at  this  p^od, 
whatever  uneasiness  he  may  have  endured,  he 
Is^id  the  foundation  of  much  future  eminence 
by  application  to  his  studiest 

♦  See  Oeat.  Mag.  Pec  1784,  p,  957. 
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Being  now  again  totally  unoccupied,  he  was 
invited  by  Mr.  Hector  to  pass  some  time  with 
him  at  Birmingham,  as  his  guest,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Warren,  with  whom  Mr.  Hector  lodged 
and  boarded.  Mr.  Warren  was  the  first  esta- 
blished bookseller  in  Birmingham,  and  was 
f  ery  attentive  to  Johnson,  who  he  soon  found 
could  be  of  much  service  to  him  in  his  trade, 
by  his  knowledge  of  literature ;  and  he  even 
obtained  the  assistance  of  his  pen  in  furnishing 
some  numbers  of  a  periodical  Essay  printed  in 
the  newspaper,  of  which  Warren  was  proprietor. 
After  very  diligent  inquiry,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  recover  those  early  specimens  of  that 
particular  mode  of  writing  by  which  Johnson 
afleryirards  so  greatly  distinguished  himself. 

He  continued  to  live  as  Mr.  Hector's  gnest 
for  about  six  months,  and  then  hired  lodgings 
in  another  part  of  the  town,  finding  himself  as 
well  situated  at  Birmingham  as  he  supposed  he 
could -be  any  where,  while  he  had  no  settled 
plan  of  life,  and  very  scanty  means  of  subsist- 
ence. He  made  some  valuable  acquaintances 
there,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Porter,  a 
mercer,  whose  widow  he  afterwards  married, 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  by  his  ingenuity  in  me- 
chanical inventions,  and  his  success  in  trade, 
acquired  an  .immense  fortune.  But  the  com- 
fort of  being  near  Mr.  Hector,  his  old  school- 
fellow and  intimate  friend,  was  Johnson's  chief 
iaduc^ment  to  continue  here. 

In  what  manner  he  employed  his  pen  at  this 
period,  or  whether  he  derived  from  it  any  pe- 
cuniary advantage^  ]  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
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certain.  He  probably  got  a  little  money  from 
Mr.  Warren  ;  and  we  are  certain,  that  be  exe- 
cuted here  one  piece  of  literary  labour,  of 
vs'hich  Mr.  Hector  has  favoured  me  with  a, 
minute  account.  Having  mentioned  that  he 
had  read  at  Pembroke  College  a  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia,  by  Lobo,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  and 
that  he  thought  an  abridgement  and  translation 
of  it  from  the  French  into  English  might  be  an 
useful  and  profitable  publication,  Mr.  Warren, 
and  Mr.  Hector  joined  in  urging  him  to  under-, 
take  it.  He  accordingly  agreed ;  and  the  book 
not  being  to  be  found  in  Birmingham,  he  bor- 
rowed it  of  Pembroke  College.  A  part  of  the. 
work  being  very  soon  done,  one  Osborn,  who 
was  Mr.  Warren's  printer,  was  set  to  work* 
with  what  was  ready,  and  Johnson  engaged  to 
supply  the  press  with  copy  as  it  should  be 
wanted ;  but  his  constitutional  indolence  soon 
prevailed,  and  the  work  was  at  a  stand.  Mr. 
Hector,  who  knew  that  a  motive  of  humanity 
would  be  the  most  prevailing  argument  with 
his  friend,  went  to  Johnson,  and  represented  to 
him,  that  the  printer  could  have  no  other  em- 
ployment till  this  undertaking  was  finished, 
and  that  the  poor  man  and  his  family  were 
suffering.  Johnson  upon  this  exerted  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  though  his  body  was  re- 
laxed. He  lay  in  bed  with  the  book,  which 
was  a  quarto,  before  him,  and  dictated  while 
Hector  wrote.  Mr.  Hector  carried  the  sheets 
to  the  press,  and  corrected  almost  all  the  proof 
sheets,  very  ftew  of  which  were  even  seen  by 
Johnson.     In  this  manner,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
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Hector's  active  friendship,  the  book  was  com- 
pleted, and  was  published  in  1735,  with  London 
upon  the  title-page,  though  it  was  in  reality 
printed  at  Birmingham,  a  device  too  common 
with  proviiK}ial  publishers.  For  this  work  he 
had  from  Mr.  Warren  only  the  sum  of  five 
guineas. 

This  being  the  first  prose  work  of  Johnson, 
it  is  a  curious  object  of  enquiry  how  much 
may  be  traced  in  it  of  that  style  which  marks 
his  subsequent  writings  with  such  peculiar  ex- 
cellence; with  so  happy  an  union  of  force,  vi- 
vacity, and  perspicuity.  I  have  perused  the 
book  with  this  view,  and  have  found  that  here, 
as  I  believe  in  every  other  translation,  there  is 
in  the  work  itself  no  vestige  of  the  translator's 
own  style;  for  the  language  of  translation  being 
adapted  to  the  thoughts  of  another  person,  in- 
sensibly follows  their  cast,  and  as  it  were  runs 
into  a  mould  that  is  ready  prepared. 

Thus,  for  instance,  taking  the  first  sentence 
that  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  book,  p.  4. 
"  I  lived  here  above  a  year,  and  completed  my 
studies  in  divinity ;  in  which  time  some  letters 
were  received  from  the  fathers  of  Ethiopia,  with 
an  account  that  Sultan  Segued,  Emperour  of 
Abyssinia,  was  converted  to  the  church  of 
Rome:  that  many  of  his  subjects  had  followed 
his  Example,  and  that  there  was  a  great  want 
of  missionaries  to  improve  these  prosperous 
beginnings.  Every  body  was  very  desirous  of 
seconding  the  zeal  of  our  fathers,  and  of  send- 
ing them  the  assistance  they  requested;  to 
which  we  were  the  more  encouraged,  because 
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the  Emperour's  letter  informed  oulr  Provincial 
that  we  might  easily  enter  his  dominions  by 
the  way  of  Dancala;  but,  unhappily,  the  se- 
cretary wrote  Geiia  for  Dancala,  which  cost 
two  of  our  fathers  their  lives."  Every  one  ac- 
quainted with  Johnson's  manner  will  be  sen- 
sible that  there  is  nothing  of  it  here;  hut  that 
this  sentence  might  have  been  composed  by 
any  other  man. 

But,  in  the  Preface,  the  Johnsonian  style 
begins  to  appear;  and  though  use  had  not  yet 
taught  his  wing  a  permanent  and  equable  flight, 
there  are  parts  of  it  which  exhibit  his  best 
manner  in  full  vigour.  I  had  once  the  pleasure 
of  examining  it  with  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who 
confirmed  me  in  this  opinion,  by  his  superiour 
critical  sagacity,  and  was,  I  remember,  much 
delighted  with  the  following  specimen : 

"  The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the 
general  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his 
reader  with  no  romantick  absurdity,  or  incre- 
dible fictions;  whatever  he  relates,  whether 
true  or  not,  is  at  least  probable ;  and  he  who 
tells  nothing  exceeding  the  bounds  of  probabi-^ 
lity,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  they  should  be* 
iieve  him  who  cannot  contradict  him. 

'^He  appears  by  his  modest  and^unaffected 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them,  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life,  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagina* 
tion.  He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  destroy 
with  their  eyes,  his  crocodiles  devour  their  prey 
without  tears,  and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the 
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rocks  without  dtjafeniog  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants. 

"  The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed 
with  irremediable  barrenness,  or  blest  with 
spontaneous  fecundity;  no  perpetual  gloom, 
or  unceasing  sunshine;  nor  are  the  nations  here 
described  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity, 
or  consummate  in  all  private  or  social  virtues. 
Here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religious  policy 
or  articulate  language;  no  Chinese  perfectly 
polite,  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences ; 
he  will  discover,  what  will  always  be  discovered 
by  a  diligent  and  impartial  enquirer,  that 
wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is 
a  mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  pas- 
sion and  reason ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth 
not  appear  partial  in  his  distributions,  but  has 
balanced,  in  most  countries,  their  particular 
inconve'Viiences  by  particular  favours." 

Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  that  bril- 
liant and  energetick  expression,  which,  upon 
innumerable  occasions  in  his  subsequent  life, 
justly  impressed  the  world  with  the  highest 
admiration. 

Nor  can  any  one,  conversant  with  the  wri- 
tings of  Johnson,  fail  to  discern  his  hand  in 
this  passage  of  the  Dedication  to  John  Warren, 
Esq.  of  Pembrokeshire,  though  it  is  ascribed  to 
Warren  the  bookseller,  ^'  A  generous  and  ele- 
vated mind  is  distinguished  by  nothing  more 
certainly  than  an  eminent  degree  of  curiosity;* 
nor  is  that  curiosity  ever  more  agreeably  or 

♦  See  Rambler,  No.  103.  . 
VOL,    I.  F 
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usefully  employed,  than  in  examioing  the  laws 
and  customs  of  foreign  nations.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, the  present  I  now  presume  to  make,  will 
not  be  thought  improper;  which,  however,  it 
is  not  my  business  as  a  dedicator  to  commend, 
nor  as  a  bookseller  to  depreciate." 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  having 
been  thus  accidentally  led  to  a  particular  study 
of  the  history  and  manners  of  Abyssinia,  was 
the  remote  occasion  of  his  writing,  many  years 
afterwards,  his  admirable  philosophical  tale, 
the  principal  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  that 
country. 

Johnson  returned  to  Litchfield  early  in  1734, 
and  in  August  that  year  he  made  an  attempt  to 
procure  some  little  subsistence  by  his  pen ;  for 
he  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscrip- 
tion the  Latin  Poems  of  Politian  :*  "  Angeli 
PoUtiani  Poemata  JLaliruty  quibus^  Notas  cum 
Mstoria  Latin^e  poeseos,  a  Petrarchce  avo  ad 
PoUtiani  lempora  deducta^  et  vita  PoUtiani 
Jusius  quam  antehac  enarrata,  addidit  Sam. 
Johnson. "t 

It  appears  that  his  brother  Nathanael  had 
taken  up  Ws  father's  trade ;  for  it  is  mentioned 
that  "  subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  the  Editor, 

#  May  we  not  trace  a  fanciful  similarity  between  Politian, 
and  Johnson  ?  Huetius,  speaking  of  Paulus  Pelissonius  Fon- 
tanerius,  says  " — id  quo  Natura,  ut  olim  in  Angdo  PoUtaano, 
d^rmitatem  oris  excellentis  ingenii  preestaotia  compensavit*'' 
Comment,  dereb.ad  eum  pertin.  Edit.  Amstel.  1718.  p.  200. 

t  Th«  book  was  to  contain  more  than  thirty  sheets,  the  price 
to  be  two  shillings  and  sixpence  at  the  time  of  subscribing, 
and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  at  the  delivery  of  a  perfect 
book  in  quires. 
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or  N,  Johnson,  bookseller,  of  Litchfield."  Not- 
withstanding the  merit  of  Johnson,  and  the. 
cheap  price  at  which  this  book  was  offered, 
there  we^e  not  subscribers  enough  to  insure  a 
sufficient  sale;  so  the  work  never  appeared, 
and  probably,  never  was  executed. 

We  fiiH}  him  agaio  this  year  at  Birmingham, 
and  there  is  preserved  the  following  letter  from 
him  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave,*  the  original  com- 
piler and  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine: 

TO    MR.    CAVE. 
*<  Sir,  Nov.  25,  1734. 

"  As  you  appear  no  less  sensible  than 
your  readers  of  the  defects  of  your  poetical 
article,  yon  will  not  be  displeased,  if,  lYi  order 
to  the  improvement  of  it,  I  communicate  to 
you  the  sentiments  of  a  person,  who  will  un- 
dertake, on  reasonable  terms,  sometimes  to  fill 
a  column. 

*'  His  opinion  is,  that  the  publick  would  not 
give  you  a  bad  reception,  if,  beside  the  current 
wit  of  the  month,  which  a  critical  examination 
would  generally  reduce  to  a  narrow  compass, 
you  admitted  not  only  poems,  inscriptions,  &c. 
never  priMed  before,  which  he  will  sometimes 
supply  you  with ;  but  likewise  short  literary 

*  Miss*Cave,  the  grand-niece  of  Mr.  Edw.  Cave,  has  ob- 
ligingly shewn  me  the  originals  of  this  and  the  other  letters 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  him',  which  wei;e  first  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  notes  by  Mr.  John  Nichols,  the 
worthy  and  indefetigable  editor  of  that  valuable  miscelkny 
mgtiedN.;  some  of  which  I  shall  occasionally  transcribe  in 
the  course  of  this  work. 
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dissertations  in  Latin  or  English,  critical  re- 
marks on  authors  ancient  or  modern,  forgotten 
poems  that  deserve  revival,  or  loose  pieces,  like 
Fioyer's,*  worth  preserving.  By  this  method, 
your  literary  article,  for  so  it  might  be  called, 
will,  he  thinks,  be  better  recommended  to  the 
publick  than  by  low  jests,  aukward  buffoonery, 
or  the  dull  scurrilities  of  eith^  party. 

"  If  such  a  correspondence  will  be  agreeable 
to  you,  be  pleased  to  inform  me  in  two  posts, 
what  the  conditions  are  on  which  you  shall 
expect  it.  Your  late  offerf  gives  me  no  reason 
to  distrust  your  generosity.  If  you  engage  in 
any  literary  projects  besides  this  paper,  I  have 
other  designs  to  impart,  if  I  could  be  secure 
from  having  others  reap  the  advantage  of  what 
I  should  hint. 

"  Your  letter  by  being  directed  to  S.  Smithy 
to  be  left  at  the  Castle  in  Birmingham,  War- 
wickshire, will  reach 

"  Your  humble  servant." 

Mr.  Cave  hds  put  a  note  on  this  letter.  **  An- 
swered Dec.  2."  But  whether  any  thing  was 
done  in  consequence  of  it  we  are  not  informed. 

Johnson  had,  from  his  early  youth,  been 
sensible  to  the  influence  of  female  charms. 
When  at  Stourbridge  school,  he  was  much 
enamoured  of  Olivia  Lloyd,  a  young  quaker,  to 

♦  Sir  John  Fioyer's  Treatise  on  Cold  Baths,  Gent.  Mag* 
1734.  p.  197. 

f  A  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  poem  "  on  Life,  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell."  See  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vol.  iv.  p.  560.  Nichols. 
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\vhom  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verses,  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  recover;  but  wkh  what  facility 
and  elegance  he  could  warble  the  amorous  lay, 
will  appear  from  the  following  lines  which  he 
wrote  for  his  friend  Mr.  Edmund  Hector. 

Vs&sES  to  a  Ladt  4m  rteewing  from  her  a  Sprig   of 
Myrtle. 

*'  What  hopes,  what  terrours  does  thy  gift  create^ 
**  Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate  ! 
"  The  myrtle,  ensign  of  supreme  command^ 
'^  Consigned  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand  ; 
"  Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair, 
**  Now  grants,  and  now  rejects  a  lover's  prayer. 
**  In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain, 
"  In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain : 
"  The  myrtle  crowfls  the  happy  lover's  heads, 
**  The  unhappy  lover^s  grave  the  myrtle  spreads; 
"  O  then  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart, 
^^  And  ease  the  ihrobbings  of  an  anxious  heart! 
*^  Soon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  his  doom, 
**  Adorn  Fhilander^s  head,  or  grace  his  tomV* 

*  Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  the  following  account  of  this  little  com- 
position from  Dr.  Johnson's  own  relation  to  her,  on  her  in- 
quiring whether  it  was  rightly  attributed  to  him. — "I  think 
it  is  now  just  f<»rty  years  ago,  that  a  young  fellow  had  a  sprig 
of  myrtle  given  him  by  a  girl  he  courted,  and  asked  me  to 
write  him  some  verses  that  he  might  present  her  in  return.  I 
promised,  but  forgot;  and  when  he  called  for  his  lines  at  the 
time  agreed  on — Sit  still  a  moment,  (says  1)  dear  Mund,  and 
111  fetch  them  thee — So  stepped  aside  for  five  minutes  and 
wrote  the  nonsense  yon  now  keep  such  a  stir  about''  Anee-^ 
doCes,  p.  34. 

In  my  first  edition  I  was  induced  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  this  account,  by  the  following  circumstantial  statement  in  a 
letter  to  me  from  JMiss  Seward,  of  Litchfield : — "  I  know  those 
verses  were  addressed  to  I^icy  Porter,  when  he  was  enamoured 
of  her  in  his  boyish  days,  two  or  three  years  before  he  had 
seen  her  mother,  his  future  wife.  He  wrote  them  at  my  grand-^ 
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Hie  juvenile  attach  meats  to  the  fair  sex  were» 
however,  very  transient;  anci  it  is  certaiiiy  that 

father's,  aaicl  gave  them  to  Lucy  in  the  preseace  of  my  motheiv 
to  whom  he  showed  them  on  the  instant.  She  used  to  repeat 
them  to  me,  when  I  asked  her  for  the  Verses  Dr.  Johnson 
gMfje  heron  a  sprif:  ofmj/rile,  which  he  had  stolen  or  hegged 
from  her  bosom.  We  all  know  honest  Lucy  Pwter  to  have 
been  incapable  of  the  mean  vanity  of  applying  to  Jierself  a  com- 
pliment not  intended  for  her/'  Such  was  this  lady's  state- 
ment, which  I  make  no  doubt  she  supposed  to  be  correct;  but 
it  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  tradi- 
tional testimony  and  ingepious  inferepcje ;  for  Mr.  Hector  has 
lately  assured  m.e  that  Mrs..  Piozzi's  account  is  in  this  instance 
accurate,  and  that  he  was  the  person  for  whom  Johnson  wroto 
those  verses,  which  have  beexi  erroijeously  ascribed  to  ]^r. 
Hammond.  , 

I  am  obliged  in  so  many  instances  to  notice  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
incorrectness  of  relation,  that  I  gladly  seize  this  opportumty 
of  acknowled^ng,  that  however  often,  she  is  not  always  in- 
accurate. 

The  authouf  having  been  drawn  into  a  controversy  with 
Miss  Anna  Seward,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  state- 
ment, (which  may  be  found  in  "di,e  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
Vol.  Uiii  and  Ixiv.)  re^ceived  the  following  letter  hom  Mr* 
Edmijind  Hector,  oo  the  subject: 

"  DEAR   SIR, 

"  i  am  sorry  to  see  you  are  engaged  in  altercation  with  ,a 
Lady,  who  seems  unwilling  to  be  convinced  of  her  errc»:s. 
Siu^ly  it  would  be  more  ingenuous  to  acknowledge  than  ta 
persevere. 

"  Lately,  in  looking  over  some  papers  I  meant  to  burn,  I 
found  the  original  manuscript  of  the  myrtle,  with  the  date  on 
it,  1781,  which  I  have  inclosed. 

^  The  true  history  (which  I  could  swear  to)  is  as  foUows : 
Mf>  Hojrgan  Graves,  the  elder  brother  of  a  worthy  Ciergymaa 
Buear  Gatfa  mik  whom  I  was  acquainted,  waked  upon  a  Lady 
in  this  liei^i)ourhood,  who  at  parting  presentedfhim  the  branch. 
He  shewed  it  me,  and  wished  much  to  return  the  compliment 
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he  formed  no  criminal  connection  whatsoever. 
Mr.  Hector,  who  lived  with  hiui  in  his  younger 
days  in  the  utmost  intimacy  and  social  freedom, 
has  assured  me,  that  even  at  that  ardent  season 
his  conduct  was  strictly  virtuous  in  that  re- 
spect; and  that  though  he  loved  to  exhilarate 
himself  with  wine,  he  never  knew  him  intoxi- 
cated but  once. 

In  a  man  whom  reh'gious  education  has  se- 
cured from  licentious  indulgences,  the  passion 
of  love,  when  once  it  has  seized  him,  is  exceed- 
ingly strong;  being  unimpaired  by  dissipation, 
and  totally  concentrated  in  one  object.  This 
was  experienced  by  Johnson,  when  he  became 
the  fervent  admirer  of  Mrs.  Porter,  after  her 
first  husband's  death.  Miss  Porter  told  me, 
that  when  he  was  first  introduced  to  her  mo- 
ther, his  appearance  was  very  forbidding :  he 
was  then  lean  and  lank,  so  that  his  immense 
structure  of  bones  was  hideously  striking  to 
the  eye,  and  the  scars  of  the  scrophula  were 

in  verse.  I  applied  to  Johnson  who  was  with  me,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  dictated  the  verses  which  I  sent  to  my  friend. 

''  I  most  solemnly  declare,  at  that  time,  Johnson  was  an 
entire. stranger  to  the  Porter  family;  and  it  was  almost  two 
years  after  that  I  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Porter,  whom  I  bought  my  cloaths  of. 

"  If  you  intend  to  convince  this  obstinate  woman,  and  to 
exhibit  to  the  publick  the  truth  of  your  narrative,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  statement 

^  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your 
time.  Wishing  you  mulios  et  felices  annos,  I  shall  subscribe 
myself 

"  Birmingham^  "  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

Jan.  9th,  1794.  «  E.  HECTOR. 
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deeply  visible.  He  also  wore  his  hair,  which 
was  straight  and  stiff,  and  separated  behind : 
and  he  often  had,  seemingly,,  convulsive  starts, 
and  odd  gesticulations,  which  tended  to  excite 
at  once  surprize  and  ridicule.  Mrs.  Porter 
was  so  much  engaged  by  his  conversation  that  . 
she  overlooked  all  these  external  disadvantges^ 
and  said  to  her  daughter,  "  this  is  the  most  sen- 
sible man  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

Though  Mrs.  Porter  was  double  the  age  of 
Johnson,  and  her  person  and  manner,  as  de- 
scribed to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Garrick,  were 
by  no  means  pleasing  to  others,  she  must  have 
had  a  superiority  of  understanding  and  talents, 
as  she  certainly  inspired  him  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  passion  ;  and  she  having  signified  her 
willingness  to  accept  of  his  hand^  he  went  to 
Litchfield  to  ask  his  mother's  consent  to  the 
marriage,  which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious 
was  a  very  imprudent  scheme,  both  on  account 
of  their  disparity  of  years,  and  her  want  of  for- 
tune. But  Mrs.  Johnson  knew  too  well  the 
ardour  of  her  son's  temper,  and  was  too  tender 
a  parent  to  oppose  his  inclinations. 

I  know  not  for  what  reason  the  marriage  ce- 
remony was  not  performed  at  Birmingham  ;  but 
a  resolution  was  taken  that  it  should  be  at 
Derby,  for  which  place  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom set  out  on  horseback,  I  suppose  in 
very  good  humour.  But  though  Mr.  Topham 
Beauclerkused  archly  to  mention  Johnson's  hav- 
ing told  him,  with  much  gravity,  "  Sir,  it  was 
a  love  marriage  on  both  sides,"  I  have  had  from 
my  illustrious  friend  the  following  curious  ac- 
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count  of  their  journey  to  church  upon  the 
nuptial  morn,  (9th.  July) : — "  Sir,  she  had  read 
the  old  romances,  and  had  got  into  her  head 
the  fantastical  notion  that  a  woman  of  spirit 
should  use  her  lover  like  a  dog.  So,  Sir,  at 
first  she  told  me  that  I  rode  too  fast,  and  she 
could  not  keep  up  with  me ;  and,  when  I  rode 
a  little  slower,  she  parsed  me,  and  complained 
that  I  lagged  behind.  I  was  not  to  be  made 
the  slave  of  caprice:  and  I  resolved  to  begin  as 
I  meant  to  end.  I  therefore  pushed  on  briskly, 
till  I  was  fairly  out  of  sight.  The  road  lay 
between  two  hedges,  so  I  was  sure  she  could 
not  miss  it ;  and  I  contrived  that  she  should 
soon  come  up  with  me.  When  she  did,  I  ob- 
served her  to  be  in  tears.'' 

This  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  singular  be- 
ginning of  connubial  felicity;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Johnson,  though  he  thus  shewed  a 
manly  firmness,  proved  a  most  afiectionate  and 
indulgent  husband  to  the  last  moment  of  Mrs. 
Johnson's  life:  and  in  his  '* Prayers  and  Medi- 
tations," we  find  very  remarkable  evidence  that 
his  regard  and  fondness  for  her  never  ceased, 
even  after  her  death. 

He  now  set  up  a  private  academy,  for  which 
purpose  he  hired  a  large  house,  well  situated 
near  his  native  city.  In  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine for  1736,  there  is  the  following  adver- 
tisement: "At  Edial,  near  Litchfield,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, young  gentlemen  are  boarded  and 
taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  by 
Samuel  Johnson.'^  But  the  only  pupils  that 
were  put  under  his  care  were  the  celebrated 
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David  Garrick  and  his  brother  George,  and  Mr. 
Offely,  a  young  gentleman  of  good  fortune  who 
died  early.  As  yet,  his  name  had  nothing  of 
that  celebrity  which  afterwards  commanded 
the  highest  attention  and  respect  of  mankind. 
Had  such  an  advertisement  appeared  after  the 
publication  of  his  London,  or  his  Rambler^ 
or  his  Dictionary,  how  would  it  have  burst 
upon  the  world !  with  what  eagerness  would 
the  great  and  wealthy  have  embraced  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  their  sons  under  the 
learned  tuition  of  Samuel  Johnson.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  not  so  well  qua- 
lified for  being  a  teacher  of  elements,  and  a 
conductor  in  learning  by  regular  gradations,  as 
men  of  inferiour  powers  of  mind.  His  own 
acquisitions  had  beep  made  by  fits  and  starts, 
by  violent  irruptions  in  the  regions  of  know- 
ledge; and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  his  im- 
patience would  be  subdued,  and  his  impetuosity 
restrained,  so  as  to  fit  him  for  a  quiet  guide  to 
novices.  The  art  of  communicating  instruction, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  much  to  be  valued ;  and  I 
have  ever  thought  that  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  this  employment,  and  do  their  duty 
with  diligence  and  success,  are  entitled  to  very 
high  respect  from  the  community,  as  Johnson 
himself  often  maintained.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  greatest  abilities  are  not  only  not  re- 
quired for  this  office,  but  render  a  man  less  fit 
for  it. 

While  we  acknowledge  the  justness  of  Thom- 
son's beautiful  remark, 
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^  Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought^ 
"  And  teach  liie  young  idea  how  to  shoot  !** 

we  must  consider  that  this  delight  is  per- 
ceptible only  by  "  a  mind  at  ease,"  a  mind  at 
once  calm  and  clear;  but  that  a  mind  gloomy 
and  impetuous,  like  that  of  Johnson,  cannot 
be  fixed  for  any  length  of  time  in  minute  at- 
tention, and  must  be  so  frequently  irritated  by 
unayoidable  slowness  and  errour  in  the  ad- 
vances of  scholars,  as  to  perform  the  duty,  with 
little  pleasure  to  the  teacher,  and  no  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  pupils.  Good  tefnper  is  a  most 
essential  requisite  in  a  Preceptor.  Horace « 
paints   the   character  as   bland; 

"  — — Ut  pueris  (dim  dant  crustula  blandi 
"  Doctores,  element  a  velint  ut  discere  prima*'* 

Johnson  was  not  more  satisfied  with  his  si- 
tuation as  the  master  of  an  academy,  than  with 
that  of  the  usher  of  a  school ;  we  need  not  won- 
der, therefore,  that  he  did  not  keep  his  academy 
above  a  year  and  a  half.  From  Mr.  Garrick's 
account  he  did  not  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
foundly reverenced  by  his  pupils.  His  oddities 
of  manner,  and  uncouth  gesticulations,  could 
not  but  be  the  subject  of  merriment  to  them  \ 
and  in  particular,  the  young  rogues  used  to 
listen  at  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  peep 
through  the  key-hole,  that  they  might,  turq 
into  ridicule  his  tumultuous  and  awkward 
fondness  for  Mrs.  Johnson,  whom  he  used  to 
name  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Telty  or 
Tetsey,  which,  like   Betty  or  Betsey^  is  pro- 
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Tincially  u«ed  as  a  contraction  for  Elizahethy 
her  christian  name,  but  which  to  us  seems  lu- 
dicrous, when  applied  to  a  woman  of  her  age 
and  appearance/  Mr.  Garrick  described  her 
to  me  as  very  fat,  with  a  bosom  of  more  than 
ordinary  protuberance,  with  swelled  cheeks,  of 
a  florid  red,  produced  by  thick  painting,  and 
increased  by  the  libeml  use  of  cordials ;  flar- 
ing and  fantastick  in  her  dress,  and  affected 
both  in  her  speech  and  her  general  behaviour. 
I  have  seen  Garrick  exhibit  her,  by  his  exqui- 
site talent  for  mimickry,  so  as  to  excite  the 
heartiest  bursts  of  laughter;  but  he,  probably, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  such  representations,  con- 
siderably aggravated  the  picture. 

That  Johnson  well  knew  the  most  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  instruction  of 
youth,  is  authentically  ascertained  by  the  fol- 
lowing paper  in  his  own  hand-writing,  given 
about  this  period  to  a  relation,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  Nichols: 

"  Scheme  for  the  Classes  of  a  Grammar 
School. 

"  When  the  introduction,  or  formation  of 
nouns  or  verbs,  is  perfectly  mastered,  let  them 
learn 

**  Corderius  by  Mr.  Clarke,  beginning  at  the 
same  time  to  translate  out  of  the  introduction, 
that  by  this  means  they  may  learn  the  syntax.. 
Then  let  them  proceed  to 

"  Erasmus,  with  an  English  translation,  by 
the  same  authour. 
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"  Class  II.  Learns  Eatropins  and  Cornelius 
Nepos,  or  Justin,  with  the  translation. 

^^  N.  B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part 
every  morning  the  rules  which  they  have  learned 
before,  and  in  the  afternoon  learns  the  Latin 
rules  of  the  nouns  and  verbs. 

"  They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which  they 
have  learned,  every  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

"  The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst  they 
are  in  Eutropius ;  afterwards  their  part  is  in 
the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  the  rules 
for  making  and  scanning  verses.  They  are  ex- 
amined as  the  first. 

"  Class  III.  Ovid's  Metamophoses  in  the 
morning,  and  Caesar  s  Commentaries  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

"  Practise  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they  are 
perfect  in  them;  afterwards  in  My.  Leed's 
Greek  Grammar.     Examined  as  before. 

"  Afterwards  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  be- 
ginning at  the  same  time  to  write  themes  and 
verses,  and  to  learn  Greek:  from  thence  passing 
on  to  Horace,  &c.  as  shall  seem  most  proper. 

**  I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct  you 
to,  because  you  have  not  informed  me  what 
study  you  will  apply  yourself  to.  I  believe  it 
will  be  most  to  your  advantage  to  apply  your- 
self wholly  to  the  languages,  till  you  go  to  the 
university.  The  Greek  authors  I  think  it  best 
for  you  to  read  are  these: 

''  Cebes. 

"^lian  ^ 

"  Lucian  by  Leeds  >Attick 

"  Xenophon  j 
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••  Homer  lonick 

"  Theocritus.  Dorick 

"  Euripides.  Attick  &  Dorick. 

"  Thus  you  will  be  tolerably  skilled  in  all 
the  dialects,  begioDing  with  the  Attick,  to 
which  the  rest  must  be  referred. 

"  In  the  study  of  Latin  it  is  proper  not  to 
read  the  latter  authours,  till  you  are  well  versed 
in  those  of  the  present  ages ;  as  Terence,  TuMy, 
Oesar,  Sallust,  'Nepos,  Valleius  Paterculus, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Phasdrus. 

The  greatest  and  most  necessary  task  still 
remains,  to  attain  a  habit  of  expression,  with- 
out which  knowledge  is  of  little  use.  This  is 
necessary  in  Latin,^  and  more  necessary  in  £n* 
glish;  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  daily 
imitation  of  the  best  and  correctest  authours. 

^*  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

While  Johnson  kept  his  academy,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  insensibly  furnishing 
his  mind  with  various  knowledge;  but  I  have 
not  discovered  that  he  wrote  any  thing  except 
a  great  part  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene.  Mr. 
Peter  Garrick,  the  elder  brother  of  David, 
told  me  that  he  remembered  Johnson's  borrow- 
ing the  Turkish  History  of  him,  in  order  to 
form  his  play  from  it.  When  he  had  finished 
some  part  of  it,  he  read  what  he  had  done  to 
Mr.  Walmsley,  who  objected  to  his  having  al- 
ready brought  his  heroine  into  great  distress, 
and  asked  him,  **  how  can  you  possibly  con- 
trive to  plimge  her  into  deeper  calamity!" 
Johnson,  in  sly  aHusion  to  the  supposed  op- 
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pressive  proceedings  of  the  court  of  wbtcb  Mr. 
Walmsley  was  registrar,  replied,  '*  Sir  I  can 
put  her  into  the  Spiritual  Court!" 

Mr.  Walmsley,  however,  was  well  pleased 
with  this  proof  of  Johnson's  abilities  as  a  dra* 
matick  writer,  and  advised  him  to  finish  the 
tragedy,  and  produce  it  on  the  stage. 

Johnson  now  thought  of  trying  his  fortune  in 
London,  the  great  field  of  genius  ^nd  exertion, 
where  talents  of  every  kind  have  the  fullest 
^^ope,  and  the  highest  encouragement.  It  is  a 
memorable  circumstance  that  his  pupil  David 
Garrick  went  thither  at  the  same  time,*  with 
intent  to  complete  his  education,  and  follow 
the  profession  of  the  law,  from  which  he  was 
soon  diverted  by  his  decided  preference  for  the 
stage. 

This  joint  expedition  of  those  two  eminent 
men  to  the  metropolis,  was  many  years  after- 
wards noticed  in  an  allegorical  poem  on  Shakes<- 
peare's  Mulberry  tree,  by  Mr.  Lovibond,  the 


•  Both  of  them  used  to  talk  pleasantly  of  this  their  first 
journey  to  London.  Garrick,  evidently  meaning  to  embdlisk 
a  little,  said  one  day  in  my  hearing,  *  we  rode  and  tied.'  And 
^e  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  [Dr.  Barnard,]  infoimed  me,  that  at 
another  time,  when  Johnson  and  Garrick  were  dining  together 
in  a  pretty  large  company,  Johnson  humorously  ascertaining 
the  chrqpdogy  of  something,  expressed  himself  thus :  "  that 
was  the  year  when  I  come  to  London  widi  two-peace  bali^ 
penny  in  my  pocket."  Garrick  overhearing  him  exclaimed, 
"  eh?  what  do  you  say?  with  two-pence  half-penny  in  your 
pocketT— Johnson,  "Why,  yes;  when  I  came  with  two- 
pence half-penny  in  mj/  pocket,  and  thou,  Davy,  with  three 
balf-pence  in  thme." 
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ingenius  authbur  of  "  The  Tears  of  Old-May- 
Day." 

They  were  recommended  to  Mr.  Colson,* 
an  eminent  mathematician  and  master  of  an 
academy,  by  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Walmsley : 

"  To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Colson. 

"  DEAR  SIR,  Litchfield,  March,  2,  1737. 

"  I  had  the  favour  of  yours,  and  am  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  you;  but  I  cannot  say  I  had 
a  greater  affection  for  you  upon  it  than  I  had 
before,  being  long  since  so  much  endeared  to 
you,  as  well  by  an  early  friendship,  as  by  your 
many  excellent  and  valuable  qualifications; 
and,  had  I  a  son  of  my  own,  it  would  be  my  am- 
bition, instead  of  sending  him  to  the  University, 
to  dispose  of  him  as  this  young  gentleman  is. 

"  He,  and  another  neighbour  of  mine,  one 
Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  set  out  this  morning  for 
London  together.  Davy  Garrick  is  to  be  with 
you  early  the  next  week,  and  Mr.  Johnson  to 
try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy,  and  to  see  to  get 
himself  employed  in  some  translation,  either 
from  the  Latin  or  the  French.  Johnson  is  a 
very  good  scholar  and  poet,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy-writer.  If  it 
should  any  way  lie  in  your  way,  I  doubt  not 
but  you  would  be  ready  to  recommend  and 
assist  your  countryman." 

"  G.  Walmsley/* 

*  The  character  of  Gelidus,  the  philosopher,  (RamUer, 
No.  24)  was  meant  to  represent  this  gentleman. 
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How  he  emi^loyed  himfiself  upon  his  first 
coiriiog  to  London  is  not  particularly  known  * 
I  never  heard  that  be  found  any  protection  or 
encouragement  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Coteo'i!)^  to 
whose  academy  David  Garrick  went.  Mrs. 
Luqy  Porter  told  me^  that  Mr.  Walmeley  gdvB 
binoi  a  letter  of  introducttofi  to  Lintot  his  bodk'^ 
seller,  and  that  Johnson  wrote  some'  thiols  fo^ 
him ;  but  I  imagine  this  to  be  a  mistake,  for  I 
have  discovered  no  trace  of  it,  and  J  am  pretty- 
sure  he  told  me,  that  Mr..  Cave  was  the  £rst 
publisher  by  whoAa  his  pen  was  engaged  in 
London. 

He  had  a  little  money  when  he  came  to  town, 
and  he  knew  how  he  could  live  in  the  cheapest 
manner.  His  first  lodgings  were  at  the  hous^ 
of  Mr.  Norris,  a  i^taymaker,  in  Exeter-street^ 
adjoining  Catherine-street,  in  the  Strand.  /*  I 
dined  (said  he)  very  well  for  eightpence^  with 
very  good  company,  at  the  Pine- Apple  in  New- 
street,  just  by.  Several  of  them  had  travelled. 
They  expected  to  meet  every  day ;  but  did  not 
know  one  another's  names.  It  used  to  cost  the 
rest  a  shilling,  f6r  they  drank  wine ;  but  I  bad 
^  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  and  bread  for n 
penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a  penny ;  so  that 
I  was  quite  well  served,  nay,  better  than  the 
rest,  for  they  gave  the  itaiter  nothing." 

*  One  curious  anecdote  vas  communicated  by  himself  to 
Mr.  John  Nichols.  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  bookseller,  on  being  in- 
fonned  by  him  that  his  intention  was  to  get  his  livelihood  as 
an  aut&our,  eyfed  his  robust  frame  attentively,  and  with  a  sig- 
nificant look,  said, ''  Yon  had  better  buy  a  porter's  knoti''  lie 
however  added, "  W3cox  was  om  of  my  best  friends." 

VOL.  I.  G 
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He  at  this  time,  I  belieye,  abstained  entirely 
'  from  fermented  liquors :  a  practice  to  which 
he  rigidly  conformed  for  many  years  together, 
at  different  pieriods  of  his  life. 

His  Ofellus  in  the  Art  a/living  in  London^ 
I  hi^ve  heard  him  relate,  was  an  Irish  painter, 
whom  he  knew  at  Birmingham,  and  who  had 
practised  his  own  precepts  of  economy  for  se- 
reral  years  in  the  British  capital.  He  assured 
Johnson,  who,  I  suppose,  was  then  meditating 
to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  but  was  appre- 
hensive of  the  expense,  "  that  thirty  pounds  a 
year  was  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  live  there 
without  being  contemptible.  He  allowed  ten 
pounds  for  clothes  and  linen.  He  said  a  man 
might  live  in  a  garret  at  eighteen*pence  a  week; 
few  people  would  inquire  where  he  lodged ;  if 
they  did  it  was  easy  to  say,  *Sir,  I^am  to  be 
found  at  such  a  place.'  By  spending  three- 
pence at  a  coffee-house,  he  might  be  for  some 
hours  every  day  in  very  good  company ;  he 
might  dine  for  sixpence,  breakfast  on  bread 
'  and  miik  for  a  penny,  and  do  without  supper. 
On  clean-sMrt'day  he  went  abroad,  and  paid 
visits."  1  have  heard  him  more  than  once  talk 
of  his  frugal  friend,  whom  he  recollected  with 
esteem  and  kindness,  and  did  not  like  to  have 
one  smile  at  the  recital.  ^'  This  man  (said  he, 
gravely)  was  a  very  sensible  man,  who  perfectly 
understood  common  affairs :  a  man  of  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  fresh  from  life, 
not  strained  through  books.  He  borrowed  a 
horse  and  ten  pounds  from  Birmingham.  Find- 
ing himself  master  of  so  much  money,  he  set 
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off  for  West  Chester,  in  order  to  get  to  Ireland. 
He  returned  the  horse,  and  probably  the  ten 
pounds  too,  after  he  got  home/ 

Considering  Johnson's  narrow  circumstances 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  particularly  at 
the  interesting  aera  of  his  launching  into  the 
ocean  of  London,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  an  actual  instance,  proved  by  experience, 
of  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  intellectual 
luxury  of  social  life  upon  a  very  small  income, 
should  deeply  engage  his  attention,  and  be  ever 
recollected  by  him  as  a  circumstance  of  much 
importance.  He  amused  himself,  I  remember, 
by  computing  how  much  more  expense  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  live  upon  the  same 
scale  with  that  which  his  friend  described, 
when  the  value  of  money  was  diminished  by 
the  progress  of  commerce.  It  may  be  estimated 
that  double  the  money  might  now  with  difficulty 
be  sufficient. 

Amidst  this  cold  obscurity,  there  was  one 
brilliant  circumstance  to  cheer  him;  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Henry  Hervey,*  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  noble  family  of  that 
name,  who  had  been  quartered  at  Litchfield  as 
an  officer  of  the  army,  and  had  at  this  time  a 
house  inLondon,  where  Johnson  was  frequently 
entertained,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing genteel  company.     Not  very  long  before  his 

♦  The  Honourable  Henry  Hervey,  third  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Bristol,  quitted  the  army  and  took  orders.  He  marr 
tied  a  sbter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  by  whom  he  got  the  Aston 
£state,  and  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  that  family.  Vide 
Collin's*  Peerage. 

OS 
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death,  he  mentioned  this,  ^mong  other  parti- 
enlars  of  his  life,  wfarich  he  was  kindly  ccminiu- 
nicating  to  me;  and  he  described  this  earlj 
friend  "  Harry  Hervey,'*  thus :  "  He  was  a 
vicious  man,  but  very  kind  to  me.  Jf  you  dall 
a  dog  Hervhy,  I  shall  love  him." 

fie  told  me  he  had  now  written  ^rily  three 
acts  of  his  Ieene,  and  that  he  retired  for  some 
time  to  lodgings  at  Greenwich,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded ib  it  somewhat  further,  and  used  to 
cfOmpose,  walking  in  the  Park;  but  did  not 
stay  lotig  enough  at  that  place  to  finish  it 

At  this  period  We  find  the  following  letter 
firom  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Gave,  which,  as  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  his  literary  history,  it  h 
proper  to  insert : 


'*  Greenwich,  next  door  to  the  Golden  Heart, 
*'  SIR,  Church-street,  July  12,  1737. 

**  Having  observed  in  your  papers  very 
uncommon  offers  of  encouragement  to  men  of 
letters,  I  have  chosen,  being  a  stranger  in  Lon- 
don, to  communicate  to  you  the  following  de- 
sign, which,  I  hope,  if  you  join  in  it,  will  be  of 
advantage  to  both  of  us. 

"  The  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  hav- 
ing been  lately  translated-  into  French,  and 
published  with  large  Notes  by  Dr.  LeCourayer, 
the  reputation  of  that  book  is  so  much  revived 
in  Ei^land,  that,  it  is  presumed^  a  new  trans- 
lation of  it  from  the  Italian,  together  with  Le 
Courayer*s  Notes  from  the  French,  could  not 
fail  of  a  favourable  reception. 
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'*  If  it  be  ausw<Bred,  that  the  History  ^s  al- 
ready in  English,  it  must  be  reipembered^  that 
$here  w^s  the  same  objection  agatnat  L^ 
CQuray(er'^  underta|cipg,  inrjith  thip  dij^adyan- 
tage,  that  the  French  had  a  version  by  one  of 
their  best  translatorp,  whereas  you  cannpt  read 
tbree  page^  of  the  flngli^h  History  without  dis- 
covering that  the  ptyle  is  capable  of  great  im- 
provements, but  whether  those  improvements 
are  to  be  expected  from  the  attempt,  you  must 
judge  from  the  specimen,  which,  if  you  approve 
the  proposal,  I  shall  submit  to  your  examina- 
tion. 

**  Suppose  the  merit  of  the  versions  equal, 
we  may  hope  that  the  addition  of  the  Notes  will 
turn  the  balance  in  our  favour,  considering  th^ 
reputation  of  the  Annotator. 

"  Be  pleasied  to  favour  me  with  a  speedy 
answer,  if  you  are  pot  williqg  to  eqgage  in  this 
scheme ;  and  appoipt  me  a  day  to  wait  upqn 
you,  if  you  are. 

**  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  Servant, 

Sam.  Johnson." 

It  should  seem  from  this  letter,  though  sub^ 
scribed  with  his  own  name,  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  introduced  to  Mr.  Cave.  We  shaU  pre- 
sently see  what  was  done  in  consequence  of  the 
proposal  which  it  contains. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  returned  to 
Litchfield,  where  he  had  left  Mrs.  Johnson, 

G  3 
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and  there  he  at  last  finished  his  tragedy,  which 
was  not  executed  with  his  rapidity  of  composi- 
tion upon  other  occasions,  but  was  slowly  and 
painfully  elaborated.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  while  burning  a  great  mass  of  papers,  he 
picked  out  from  among  them  the  original  un- 
formed sketch  of  this  tragedy,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Langton,  by  whose 
favour  a  copy  of  it  is  now  in  my  possession.  It 
contains  fragments  of  the  intended  plot,  and 
speeches  for  the  different  persons  of  the  drama, 
partly  worked  up  into  verse;  as  also  a  variety 
of  hints  for  illustration,  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  modem  writers.  The  hand- 
writing is  very  difficult  to  be  read,  even  by 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  Johnson's 
mode  of  penmanship,  which  at  all  times  was 
r  very  particular.  The  King  having  graciously 
accepted  of  this  manuscript  as  a  literary  cu- 
riosity, Mr.  Langton  made  a  fair  and  distinct 
copy  of  it,  which  he  ordered  to  be  bound  up 
with  the  original  and  the  printed  tragedy  ;  and 
the  volume  is  deposited  in  the  King's  library. 
His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  permit  Mr,  Lang- 
ton to  take  a  copy  of  it  for  himself. 

The  whole  of  it  is  rich  in  thought  and  ima- 
gery, and  happy  expressions;  and  of  the  disjecta 
membra  scattered  throughout,  and  as  yet  un- 
arranged,  a  good  dramatic  poet  might  avail 
himself  with  considerable  advantage.  I  shall 
give  my  readers  some  specimens  of  different 
kinds,  distinguishing  them  by  the  Italick 
character. 
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"  Nor  think  to  my  here  will  I  stop, 

^'  Here  will  Ijix  the  limits  of  transgression^ 

"  Nor  farther  tempt  the  avenging  rage  of  heaven. 

'*  When  guilt  like  this  once  harbours  in  the  breasty 

*'  Those  holy  beings,  whose  unseen  direction 

"  Guides  through  the  maze  of  life  the  steps  of  mem, 

*^  Fly  the  detested  mansions  of  impiety, 

"  And  quit  their  charge  to  horrour  and  to  ruin/^ 

A  small  part  only  of  this  interesting  admoni- 
tion is  preserved  in  the  play,  and  is  varied,  I 
think,  not  to  advantage : 

"  The  soul  once  tainted  with  so  foul  a  crime, 

"  No  more  shall  glow  with  friendship's  hallow'd  ardour, 

**  Those  holy  beings  whose  superior  care 

"  Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  virtue. 

"  Afifrighted  at  impiety  like  thine, 

**  Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  ruin.** 

*'  I  feel  the  soft  infection 
"  Flush  in  my  cheek,  and  wander  in  my  veins. 
**  Teach  me  the  Grecian  arts  of  soft  pers^asionJ' 

**  Sure  this  is  love,  which  heretofore  I  con- 
ceived the  dream  of  idle  maidSy  and  wanton 
poets'^ 

*^  Though  no  comets  or  prodigies  Joretold  the 
ruin  of  Greece^  sign^  which  heaven  must  hy  an- 
other miracle  enable  us  to  understand^  yet  might 
it  heforeshewn,  by  tokens  no  less  certain^  b:'  the 
vices  which  always  bring  it  onJ^ 

This  last  passage  is  worked  up  in  the  tragedy 
itself,  aB  follows: 

G  4 
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LE0NITU8. 


<«  .    That  power  that  kindly  spreads 

^  The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impendii^  showers, 
<«  To  warn  the  wand'ring  lumet  to  die  shade, 
**  Beheld,  without  concern,  expiring  Greece, 
**  And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate; 


DEMET&IUS, 

^*  A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it ; 

**  A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 

'^  A  factious  populace,  luxurious  nobles, 

'*  And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  States. 

"  When  public  villainy,  too  strong  for  justice, 

*'  Shews  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin, 

"  Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airy  wonders, 

"  Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard? 

**  When  some  neglected  fabrick  nods  beneath 

**  The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest, 

**  Must  heaven  dispatch  the  messengers  of  light, 

**  Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fall? 

Mahomet,  (to  Irene.)  "  I  have  tried  thee, 
and  joy  to  find  that  thou  deservest  to  be  loved  by 
Mahmnet, — with  a  mind  great  as  his  Own.  Sure^ 
thou  art  an  err  our  o/naturey  and  an  exception  to 
the  rest  of  thy  sex,  and  art  immortal;  for  senti- 
ments like  thine  were  never  to  sink  into  nothing. 
I  thought  all  the  thoughts  of  the  fair  had  been 
to  select  the  graces  of  the  day,  dispose  the  colours 
of  the  flaunting  (flowing)  robe,  tune  the  voice 
and  roll  the  eye^  place  the  gem^  choose  the  dress, 
and  add  new  roses  to  the  fading  cheek,  but^^ 
sparkling.*' 

Thus  in  the  tragedy : 
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**  Illustrious  mmd,  new  wonders  fix  me  thine ; 
"  Thy  sonl  completes  the  triumph  of  thy  face : 
**  I  thought)  forgive  my  fair,  the  noblest  aim, 
*'  The  strongest  e£fort  of  a  female  soul 
'*  Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day, 
"  To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll, 
^*  Dispose  the  colours  of  the  flowing  robe, 
*^  And  add  new  roses  to  the  faded  cheek.'' 


1  shall  select  ^e  other  passage,  on  account 
of  the  doctrine  which  it  illustrates.  Irene 
observes,  "  that  the  Supreme  Being  will  accept 
of  virtue^  whatever  outward  circumstances  it  may 
he  accompanied  with,  and  may  be  delighted  with 
varieties  of  worship:  but  is  answered;  That 
variety  cannot  affect  that  Beings  who^  infinitely 
happy  in  his  own  perfectionSy  wants  no  external 
gratifications  ;  nor  can  infinite  truth  be  delighted 
with  falsehood;  that  though  he  may  guide  or 
pity  those  he  leaves  in  darkness,  he  abandons  those 
who  shut  their  eyes  against  the  beams  of  day  J^ 

Johnson's  residence  at  Litchfield,  on  his  re- 
turn to  it  at  this  time,  was  only  for  three 
months ;  and  as  he  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  small 
part  of  the  wonders  of  the  Metropolis,  he  had 
little  to  tell  his  townsmen.  He  related  to  me 
the  following  minute  anecdote  of  this  period : 
"  in  the  last  age,  when  my  mother  lived  in 
LondoQ,  there  were  two  sets  of  people,  those  who 
gave  the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it;  the  peace- 
able apd  the  quarrelsome.  When  I  returned 
to  Litchfield,  after  having  been  in  London,  my 
mother  asked  me,  whether  1  was  one  of  those 
who   gave  the  wall,   or  those   who   took  it. 
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.  *Now  it  is  fixed  that  every  man  keeps  to  the 
right;  or,  if  one  is  taking  the  wall,  another 
yields  it ;  and  it  is  never  a  dispute/'* 

He  now  removed  to  London  with  Mrs.  John- 
son ;  but  her  daughter,  v?ho  had  lived  with  them 
at  Edial,  was  left  with  her  relations  in  the  coun- 
try. His  lodgings  were  for  some  time  in  Wood- 
stock-street, near  Hanover-square,  and  after- 
wards in  Castle- street,  near  ^vendish-square. 
As  there  is  something  pleasingly  interesting,  to 
many,  in  tracing  so  great  a  man  through  all  his 
different  habitations,  I  shall,  before  this  work 
is  concluded,  present  my  readers  with  an  exact 
list  of  his  lodgings  and  houses,  in  order  of  time, 
which,  in  placid  condescension  to  my  respect- 
ful curiosity,  he  one  evening  dictated  to  me, 
but  without  specifying  how  long  he  lived  at 
each.  In  the  progress  of  his  life  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  some  of  them  as  connected 
with  particular  incidents,  or  with  the  writing 
of  particular  parts  of  his  works.  To  some, 
this  minute  attention  may  appear  trifling;  but 
when  we  consider  the  punctilious  exactness 
with  which  the  different  houses  in  which  Milton 
resided  have  been  traced  by  the  writers  of  his 
life,  a  similar  enthusiasm  may  be  pardoned  in 
the  biographer  of  Johnson. 

His  tragedy  being  by  this  time,  as  he 
thought,  completely  finished  and  fit  for  the 
stage,  he  was  very  desirous  that  it  should  be 
brought  forward.  Mr.  Peter  Garricktold  me, 
that  Johnson  and  he  went  together  to  the  Foun- 
tain tavern,  and  read  it  over,  and  that  he  after- 

•  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d.  edit.  p.  232. 
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wards  solicited  Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  patentee 
of  Drury-Lane  theatre,  to  have  it  acted  at  his 
house;  but  Mr.  Fleetwood  would  not  accept  it, 
probably  because  it  was  not  patronized  by 
some  man  of  high  rank ;  and  it  was  not  acted 
till  1749,  when  his  friend  David  Garrick  was 
manager  of  that  theatre. 

The  Gentleman's  Ma&azine,  begun  and 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  under  the 
naine  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  had  attracted  the 
notice  and  esteem  of  Johnson,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  before  he  came  to  London,  as  an  ad- 
venturer in  literature.  He  told  me,  that  when 
he  first  saw  St.  John's  Gate,  the  place  where 
that  deservedly  popular  miscellany  was  ori- 
ginally printed,  he  *'  beheld  it  with  reverence." 
I  suppose,  indeed,  that  every  young  authour 
has  had  the  same  kind  of  feeling  for  the  maga- 
zine or  periodical  publication  which  has  first 
entertained  him,  and  in  which  he  has  first  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  himself  in  print,  without 
the  risk  of  exposing  his  name.  I  myself  re- 
collect such  impressions  from  "The  Scots 
Magazine,"  which  was  begun  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  year  1739,  and  has  been  ever  conducted 
with  judgment,  accuracy,  and  propriety,  I  yet 
cannot  help  thinking  of  it  with  an  affectionate 
regard.  Johnson  has  dignified  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  by  the  importance  with  which  he 
invests  the  life  of  Cave;  but  he  has  given  it  still 
greater  lustre  by  the  various  admirable  Essays 
which  he  wrote  for  it. 

Though  Johnson  was  often  solicited  by  his 
friends  to  make  a  complete  list  of  his  writing.^, 
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and  talked  of  doing  it,  I  believe  with  a  serious 
intentioD  that  they  should  all  be  collected  oa 
his  own  account,  he  put  it  off  from  year  to  year, 
and  at  last  died  without  having  done'  it  per- 
fectly. I  have  one  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
which  contains  a  certain  number;  I  iqdeed 
doubt  if  he  could  have  remembered  every  one 
of  them,  as  they  were  so  numerous,  so  various, 
and  scattered  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  uncon- 
nected publications;  nay,  several  of  them  pub- 
lished under  the  names  of  other  persons,  to 
whom  he  liberally  contributed  from  the  abund- 
ance of  his  mind.  We  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
tent to  discover  them,  partly  from  occasional 
information  given  by  him  to  his  friendi?,  and 
partly  from  internal  evidence.* 

His  first  performance  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine,  which  for  many  years  was  his  principal 
source  for  employment  and  support,  was  a 
copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  March  1738,  addressed 
to  the  editor  in  so  happy  a  style  of  compliment, 
that  Cave  must  have  been  destitute  both  of 
taste  and  sensibility,  had  he  not  felt  himself 
"highly  gratified. 


*  While  in  the  course  <^  ray  narrative  I  enumerate  his 
writings,  1  shall  take  care  that  my  readers  shall  not  be  left  to 
waver  in  doubt,  between  certainty  and  conjecture,  with  regard 
to  their  authenticity;  and,  for  that  purpose,  shall  mark  with  an 
asterisk  (*)  those  which  he  acknowledged  to  his  friends,  with 
a  dagger  (f)  those  which  are  ascertained  to  be  his  by  internal 
evidence.  When  any  other  pieces  are  ascribed  to  him,  I  shall 
give  my  reasons. 
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Ad  URiANUM.* 

Urbane,  nullisfesse  Idboribusj 
Urbane,  nMU  vide  calumniU, 
Cut  f route  gertutn  in  erudita 
Perpetuo  viret  et  virebit ; 

Quid  moliatur  gens  imitantium, 
Quidet  minetur,  solid tus  parum^ 
Vacare  solisperge  Musis, 
Juxta  animo  studiisquefelix. 

Lingua  procacis  plumbea  spictUa, 
'  ftdens,  sup^hofrange  silentio  ; 
Victrix  per  obslantes  eatervat 
Seduliias  dnimosa  tendet* 

Intende  nervos./ortis,  inanibus 
Risutus  olim.  nisibus  cemuU; 
Intende  jam  nervos,  habeis 
Participes  opera  Ckmanias^ 

JNon  Ma  Musis  patina  gratior, 
Quam  quossep^i^judicrajungere 
Novit^  fatigatawque  nugis 
Utilibus  reoreare  mentem. 

Texente  N^wtpMiseHa  Lp'Coride, 
Rosm  ruboremsic  viola  e^uvat 
Immista,  sic  Iris  refiUget 
Mhereis  votiata/ueis.  S.  J. 

♦  A  translation  of  this  Ode,  by  an  unknown  correspondent, 
sqppeared  in  the  Magazine  for  the  month  of  May  following: 

"  Hail  Urban  Hndefatigable  man, 
"  Unwearied  yet  by  all  thy  useful  toil! 

"  Whom  numerous  slanderers  assault  in  vain ; 
"  Whom  no  base  calumny  can  put  to  foil. 

"  But  till  the  laurel  on  thy  learned  brow 

"  Flourishes  fair,  and  shall  for  ever  grow. 
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It  appears  that  he  was  now  enlisted  by  Mr. 
Cave  as  a  regular  coadjutor  in  his  magazine, 
by  which  he  probably  obtained  a  tolerable 
livelihood.  At  what  time,  or  by  what  means, 
he  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  both 

"  What  mean  Ae  servile  imitating  crew, 
**  What  their  vain  blust'ring,  and  their  empty  noise, 

*'  Ne'er  seek :  but  still  thy  noble  ends  pursue, 
"  Unconquer'd  by  the  rabble's  venal  voice. 

"  Still  to  the  Muse  thy  studious  mind  apply, 

"  Happy  in  temper  as  in  industry. 

"  The  senseless  sneerings  of  an  haughty  tongue, 
"  Unworthy  thy  attention  to  engage, 

"  Unheeded  pass :  and  tho'  they  mean  thee  wrong, 
"  By  manly  silence  disappoint  their  rage. 
,  **  Assidious  diligence  confounds  its  foes, 

"  Resistless,  tho'  malicious  crowds  oppose. 

"  Exert  thy  powers,  nor  slacken  in  the  course, 
"  Thy  spotless  fame  shall  quash  all  false  reports: 

**  Exert  thy  powers,  nor  fear  a  rival's  force, 
"  Bat4;hou  shalt  smile  at  all  his  vain  eftorts ; 

"  Thy  labours  shall  be  crown'd  with  large  success : 

"  The  Muse's  sdd  thy  Magazine  shall  bless. 

"  No  page  more  grateful  to  th'  harmonious  nine 
"  Than  that  wherein  thy  labours  we  survey ; 

"  Where  solemn  themes  in  fuller  splendour  shine, 
"  (Delightful  mixture,)  blended  with  the  gay, 

"  Where  in  improving,  various  joys  we  find, 

"  A  welcome  respite  to  the  wearied  mind. 

**  Thus  when  the  nymphs  in  some  fair  verdant  mead, 
"  Of  various  flow'rs  a  beauteous  wreath  compose, 

"  The  lovely  violet's  azure-painted  head 
'*  Adds  lustre  to  the  crimson-blushing  rose. 

"  Thus  splendid  Iris,  with  her  varied  dye, 

•'  Shines  in  the  either,  and  adorns  the  sky. 

''BRITON." 
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of  FreDch  and  Italian,  I  do  not  know ;  but  he 
was  BO  well  skilled  in  them,  as  to  be  sufficiently 
qualified  for  a  translator.  That  part  of  his 
labour  which  consisted  in  emendation  and  im- 
provement of  the  productions  of  other  contri- 
butors, like  that  employed  in  levelling  the 
ground,  can  be  perceived  only  by  those  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  original 
with  the  altered  copy.  What  we  certainly 
know  to  have  been  done  by  him  in  this  way, 
was  the  Debates  in  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Senate  of  Lillipat," 
sometimes  with  feigned  denominations  of  the 
several  speakers,  sometimes  with  denomina- 
tions formed  of  the  letters  of  their  real  names, 
in  the  manner  of  what  is  called  anagram,  so 
that  they  might  easily  be  decyphered.  Par- 
liament then  kept  the  press  in  a  kind  of  mys- 
terious awe,  which  made  it  necei^sary  to  have 
recourse  to  such  devices.  In  our  time  it  has 
acquired  an  unrestrained  freedom,  so  that  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  a  fair, 
open,  and  exact  report  of  the  actual  proceed- 
ings of  their  representatives  and  legislators, 
which  in  our  constitution  is  highly  tp  be  valued ; 
though,  unquestionably,  there  has  of  late  been 
too  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  petulance 
with  which  obscure  scribblers  have  presumed 
to  treat  men  of  the  most  respectable  character 
and  situation. 

This  important  article  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  was,  for  several  years,  executed  by 
Mr.  William  Guthrie,  a  man  who  deserves  to 
be  respectably  recorded  in  the  literary  annals 
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of  this  coantry.  He  was  descended  of  an  an^ 
cient  family  in  Scotland ;  but  having  a  smatl 
patrimony,  and  being  an  adhek'ent  of  the  unfor- 
tanate  house  of  Stuart,  he  could  not  accept  of 
any  office  in  the  state;  he  therefore  came  to 
London,  and  employed  his  talents  and  learning 
as  an  "  Authour  by  profession."  His  writings 
in  history,  criticism,  and  politicks,  had  consi- 
derable merit.*  He  was  the  first  English  his- 
torian who  had  recourse  to  that  authentick 
source  of  information,  the  Parliamentary  Jour- 
nals ;  and  such  was  the  power  of  his  political 
jien,  that,  at  an  early  period,  government 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  keep  it  quiet  by 
a  pension,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 
Johnson  esteemed  him  enough  to  wish  that  his 
life  should  be  written.  The  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  were  brought  home  and  digested 
by  Guthrie,  whose  memory,  though  surpassed 
by  others  who  have  since  followed  him  in  the 
same  department,  was  yet  very  quick  and  tena- 
cious, were  sent  by  Cave  to  Johnson  for  his 
revision;  and,  after  some  time,  when  Guthrie 
had  attained  to  grealer  variety  of  empioyment, 
and  the  speeches  were  more  and  more  enriched 
by  the  accession  of  Johnson's  genius,  it  was  re- 
solved that  he  should  do  the  whole  himself, 
from  the  scanty  notes  furnished  by  persons 
employed  to  attend  in  both  houses  of  Parlia- 

*  How  much  poetry  he  wrote,  I  kpow  not :  but  he  informed 
me  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  beautiful  little  piece,  *•  The 
Eagle  and  Robin  Red  Breast,'*  in  the  collection  of  poems  en- 
titled, "The  Union,"  though  it  is  there  said  to  be  written 
by  Archibald  Scott,  before  the  year  1600. 
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ment.  Sometime,  however,  as  he  himself  told 
me^  he  had  nothing  mdre  commubicated  to  him 
than  the  names  of  the  several  speakers  and  the 
part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  debate. 

Thus  was  Johnson  employed  during  some  of 
the  best  years  of  his  li^»  as  a  mere  literary 
labourer  **  for  gain,  not  glory,"  solely  to  obtain 
an  honest  support.  He  however  indulged  himr 
self  in  occasional  little  sallies,  which  the 
French  so  happily  express  by  the  term ^'eua?  if 
esprit^  and  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  order^ 
in  the  progress  of  this  work. 

But  what  first  displayed  his  transcendent 
powers,  and  "  gave  the  world  assurance  of  the 
Man,^'  was  his  '*  London,  a  Poem,  in  fp^itation 
of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal  ;*'  which  camci 
out  in  May  this  year,  atid  burst  forth  with  a 
splendour,  the  rays  of  which  will  for  ever  en- 
circle his  name.  Boileau  had  imitated  the  same 
satire  with  great  success,  applying  it  to  Paris : 
but  an  attentive  comparison  will  satisfy  every 
reader,  that  he  is  much  excelled  by  the  English 
Juvenal.  Oldham  had  also  imitated  it,  and 
applied  it  to  London :  all  which  performances 
concur  to  prove,  that  great  cities,  in  every  age, 
and  in  every  country,  will  furnish  similar 
topicks  of  satire.  Whether  Johnson  had  pre- 
viously read  Oldham's  imitation,  I  do  not 
know;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  coincidence  found  be- 
tween the  two  performances,  though  upon  the 
very  same  subject.  The  only  instances  are,  in 
describing  London  as  the  sink  of  foreign  worth- 
lessness:  "  ' 

VOL.  I.  H 
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^  WheAs  npiaee  does  all  her  fiUh  tnd  odoor  potv.''  Oc.dhaic« 
*^ec^m«dJiifc>r«ofTartsaiidofRomc.''  ^        Johh^ok. 

and 

''  No  cafiing  or  proifesMn  comes  maisis 

^  A  ntidff  moHMieur  can  be  what  he  pleMe."  OtOUAM. 

**  All  sciences  h fatting  mmiieur  knows.''  Jofity so w. 

The  particulars  which  Oldham  has  collected, 
both  as  exhibiting  the  horrors  of  London,  and 
of  the  times,  contrasted  with  better  days,  are 
different  from  those  of  Johnson,  and  in  general 
well  chosen  and  well  exprest.* 

There  are,  in  Oldham's  imitation,  many  pro- 
saick  verses  and  bad  rhymes,  and  his  poem  sets 
out  with  a  strange  inadvertent  blunder: 

^  The'  much  concem'd  to  leave  my  dear  old  fiiend, 
^*  1  must,  however,  his  design  commend 
:  "Of  fixing  in  the  oountrj .'* 

It  was  plain  he  was  not  going  to  leave  his/riend; 
his  friend  was  going  to  leave  him.  A  young 
lady  at  once  corrected  this  with  good  critical 
sagacity,  to 

*  I  own  it  pleased  me  to  find  amongst  them  one  trait  of  the 
manners  of  the  age  in  London,  in  the  lastcentdry,  to  shield 
from  the  ^neer  of  English  ridicnle,  what  was  some  time  ago 
too  common  a  practice  in  my  native  cily  of  Edinbufgh ! 

*'  If  what  I've  said  can't  from  the  town  afiright, 
*'  Consider  other  dangers  of  the  ni^: 
'   «  When  brickbats  are  from  npperiitories  thrOWn, 
<<  And  emjftkd'thmitHrp^ts  e^e^p0mikg  Mwn 
"  Fr<m  garret  windows." 
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'^  Tho*  much  concem'd  tp  lo§f  toy  dear  old  friend." 

There  k  one  pase^gi^  m  the  original,  better 
transfused  by  Oldham  than  by  Johnson  : 

**  iNU  Mfct  iirfelut  panpewtoi  tbiriui  m  s$f 

which  is  an  exquisite  remark  on  tife  gj^dUng 
meanness  and  contempt  anue^ed  to  poverty: 
Johnson's  imitation  is, 

**  Of  all  the  griefs  tliat  harrass  the  distrest, 
*'  Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest'* 

Oldham's,  though  less  elegant,  is  i;nore  just; 

**  Nothing  in  poverty  so  ill  is  borne, 

^*  As  its  exposing  men  to  grianing  scorn/' 

Where,  or  in  what  manner  this  poem  was 
jcomposed,  I  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  to  ascer* 
tain  with  precision,  from  Johnson's  own  au-* 
thority.  He  has  marked  upon  his  corrected 
jcopj  of  the  first  edition  of  it,  "Written  ia 
1736  f  and,  as  it  was  published  in  the  month  of 
May  in  that  year,  it  is  evident  that  much  time 
was  not  employed  in  preparing  it  for  the  press. 
The  history  of  its  publication  I  am  enabled  to 
-gvve  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner;  and  judging 
from  myjself,  and  many  of  my  friends,  I  trust 
/that  it  will  not  be  uinteresting  to  my  readers. 

We  JBay  be  certain,  .though  it  is  not  ex* 
pressly  named  in  the  following  letters  to  Mn 
Cave,  in  1738,  that  they  all  Relate  to  it : 
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**  TO  MR.  CAVE. 

Casde-street^  Wediiesday  Morning. 
91E,  [No  date.    1738.] 

"  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
you  a  few  days  a^^  I  did  not  expect  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  pleasure  so  soon ;  for  a  plea- 
sure I  shall  always  think  it,  to  converse  in  any 
manner  with  an  ingenious  and  candid  man ; 
but  having  the  inclosed  poem  in  my  hands  to 
dispose  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  authour,  (of 
whose  abilities  I  shall  say  nothing,  since  1  send 
you  his  performance,)  I  believed  I  could  not 
procure  more  advantageous  terms  from  any 
person  than  from  you,  who  have  so  much  dis- 
tinguished yourself  by  your  generous  encou- 
ragement of  poetry;  and  whose  judgment  of 
that  art  nothing  but  your  commendation  of  my 
trifle*  can  give  me  any  occasion  to  call  in 
question.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  look 
over  this  poem  with  another  eye,  and  reward  it 
in  a  different  manner,  from  a  mercenary  book- 
seller, who  counts  the  lines  he  is  to  purchase, 
and  considers  nothing  but  the  bulk.  I  cannot 
help  taking  notice,  that,  besides  what  the  au- 
thour may  hope  for  on  account  of  his  abilities, 
be  has  likewise  another  claim  to  your  regard, 
as  he  lies  at  present  under  very  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  of  fortune.  1  beg,  there- . 
fore,  that  you  will  favour  me  with  a  letter  to- 
morrow, that  I  may  know  what  you  can  afford 
to  allow  him,  that  he  may  eith^  part  with  it  to 


*  His  Ode  "  Ad  Urbnmui^,"  probabV.    Nichols. 
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ydUy'or  find  out,  (which  I  do  not  ejqiect,)  iBomie 
other  way  more  to  hid  satisfaction.  ' 
.^^  I  have  ODiy  to  add,  that  as  I  abi  sensible  I 
have  traasclibed  it  yery  coarsely,. ^icb»  after 
having  altered  it,  I  was  obliged  to  do^  I  wjU,  if 
you  please  to  transmit  the  sheets  from  the 
press,  correct  it  for  you ;  and  take  the  trouble 
df  altering  any  stroke  of  satire  which  you  nsay 
dislike. 

^^  By  exerting  on  this  occasion  your  usual 
generosity  you  will  not  only  encourage  learning, 
and  reUeve  distress,  but  (though  it  be  in  com- 
parison of  the  other  motives  of  very  small  ac- 
count) oblige  in  a  very  sensible  maonar.  Sir, 
**  Your  very  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson." 


•*  TO  MR.  CAVE. 


**  iiH,  '*  Monday,  No.  6,  Castle-street. 

"I  AM  to  return  you  thanks  for  the  pre- 
sent you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  by  mcj  and 
to  intreat  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform 
me  by  the  penny-po$$t,  whether  you  resolve:  to 
print  the  poem.  If  you  please  to  ,send  it  me 
by  the  post,  with  a  note  to  Dodsley,  I  will  go 
and  read  the  lines  to  him,  that  we  may  h^ve 
bis  consent  to  put  his  name  in  the  title-page. 
As  to  the  printing,  if  it  can  be  set  immediately 
about,  I  will  be  so  much  the  authour's  friend, 
as  not  to  content  mysejf  with  mere  solicitations 
in  his  favour.  I  propose,  if  my  calculation 
be  near  the  truth,  to  engage  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  all  that  you  shall  lose  by  an  impres- 
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mm  otOOO;  ptavideif  m  fo^  ierygAenvmlj 
propose,  that  tte  pi^olBt,  if  any,  be  set  aiide  for 
ibe  autbonr^tf  iise,  excepting  t%e  presedt^  ^u 
mi^y  wbich,  ifbe  Be  a  gainer^  It  U  fit  hei^oaM 
repay.  I  beg  that  yon  wiR  let  one  of  yoor 
servants  write  an  exact  a^coutit  of  the  expence 
of  Sdeh  an  impreissicm^  and  send  it  with  the 
poem,  that  f  may  know  what  I  engage  for.  i 
am  very  sensible,  from  your  generosity  on  this 
occasion^  of  your  regard  to  learnings  eren  in 
its  mihappiest  state;  and  cannot  btt  think 
such  a  temper  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of 
those  who  suffer  so  oftai  from  a  contrary  dis^ 
position.    I  am,  Sir, 

*•  Your  most  htimble  Servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

^^  to  mr.  cave. 

^*  SIR,  [No  DaU.] 

"  I  wAiT£D  on  you  to  take  the  copy  to 
Dodsley's:  as  I  remember  the  number  of  lines 
which  it  contains,  it  wil|  be  no  longer  than 
Eugenic,*  with  the  quotations^  Which  must  be 
subjoined  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  part  of 
the  beauty  of  the  performance  (if  any  beauty 
be  allowed  it)  consisting  in  adapting  JdvenaUs 
sentiments  to  modern  facts  and  peri^ons.  It 
will,  with  those  additions,  very  conveniently 
make  five  sheets.  And  since  the  expence  will 
be  no  more,  I  shall  contentedly  insure  it,  as  J 
mentioned  in  my  last.     If  it  be  not  thet-efore 

•  A  poem,  published  in  1737,  of  which  gee  an  account 
under  April  30,  1773. 


gotee  t&  &iiM«y'fi,  I  beg  it  may  be  ^tit  me^hf 
the  penny-post,  that  I  may  h^ve  it  in  theete^^ 
ing.  I  hate  composed  a  Greek  Bpfgi^m  to 
Eliza,*  and  think  she  o^gfat  to  be  celebrated 
in  as  many  different  languages  as  Lewis  le 
Grande  Pray  send  me  word  when  you  will 
^"b^n  upon  the  poem,  for  it  is  a  long  way  to 
walk.  I  would  leave  ffij  epigram^  bi»t  have 
not  day-light  to  transcribe  it. 

"lasi,  Sir, 
I.**  Your's,  &c- 

'^  Hau.  Jounsoiu^ 


a 


TO  MR.  CATK. 


"  siK,  [No  Baie.] 

'^I  AM  extremely  obliged  by  your  kind 

letter,  and  will  not  ikil  to  attend  you  to-mo|?row 

with  Ireke,  who  looks  upon  you  a^  one  of  her 

best  ft-iends. 

"  I  ws^s  to-day  with  Mr.  Dodsley,  who  de- 
clares Tery  warmly  if)  favour  of  the  paper  yon 
sent  him,  which  be  desires  to  hare  a  share  in, 
it  being,  as  he  says,  a  creditable  thing  to  be 
concerned  in.  I  knew  not  what  answer  to 
make  till  I  had  consulted  you,  nor  what  to 
demand  on  the  authour's  part,  but  am  very 
willing  that,  if  yon  please,  he  should  have  a 
part  in  it,  as  he  will  undoubtedly  be  more  dili- 
gent to  disperse  and  promote  it  if  you  can 
send  me  word  to-morrow  what  1  shall  say  to 

♦  [The  kamed  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Carter,  D.D.  She  died  February  19,  1806,  in  her  eighty- 
niDth-year.] 
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^m»  I.  will  settle  matters,  and  briog  tfa^  |K>em 
with  me  fo)r  the  pr^,  which,  as  <he  town, 
empties,  we  cannot  be  too  quick  with. 
*♦  I  am.  Sir, 

•^Your's,  &c, 

**  Sam  Johnson/^ 

To  US  who  have  long  known  the  manly  force; 
bold  spirit,  and  masterly  versification  of  this 
poem,  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  the 
diffidence  with  which  its  authoiir  brought  it 
forward  into  publick  notice,  while  he  is  so 
cautious  as  not  to  avow  it  to  be  his  own  pro^ 
duction ;  and  with  that  humility  he  offers  to 
allow  the  printer  to  ^*  alter  any  stroke  of  satire 
ni^ich  he  might  dislike/*  That  any  such  altera- 
tion, was  made,  we  do  not  knoW.  If  we  did, 
we  could  not  but  feel  an  indignant  regret;  but 
how  painful  is  it  to(^  see  that  a  writer  of  such 
vigorous  powers  of  mind  was  actually  in  such 
distress,  that  the  small  profit  which  so  short 
a  poem,  however  excellent,  could  yield,  was 
courted  as  a  **  relief/^ 

It  has  been  generally  said,  I  know  not  with 
what  truth,  that  Johnson  offered  his  "  London" 
to  several  booksellers,  none  of  whom  would 
purchase  it.  To  this  circumstance  Mr.  Derrick 
alludes  in  the  following  lines  of  his  *'  Fortune 
A  Rhapsody  :" 

**  Will  no. kind  patron  Johnson  own? 

*/  Shall  Johnson  friendless  range  the  town  ? 

'*  And  every  publisher  refuse 

*^  The  offspring  of  his  happy  Muse  ?** 
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Bat  we  h&Te  lieen  that  tb^  worthy,  moflest, 
and  ingemouB  Mr.  Robert  Do^sley,  had  taftte 
enough  to  perceive  its  uQCommon  merit,  and 
thought  it  creditable  to  have  a  share. in  it 
The  fact  is,  that,  at  a  fqture  conference,  he 
bargained  for  the  whole  property  of  it,  for  which 
he  gave  Johnson  ten  guineas ;  who.  told  me, 
*^  I  might  perhaps  have  accepted  of  less ;  but 
that  Paul  Whitehead  had  a  little  before  got  ten 
guineas  for  a  poem ;  and  I  would  not  take  less 
than  Paul  Whitehead." 

I  may  here  observe,  that  Johnson,  appeared 
to  me  to  undervalue  Paul  Whitehead  upo9 
every  occasion  when  he  was  mentiouf^d,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  did  not  do  him  justice;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  Paul  Whitehead  was 
a  member  of  a  riotous  and  profane  club,  we 
may  account  for  Johnson's  having  a  prejudice 
against  him.  Paul  Whitehead  was,  indeed, 
unfortunate  in  being  not  only  slighted  by 
Johnson,  but  violently  attacked  by  Churchill, 
who  utters  the  following  imprecation: 

^'  May  I  (can  worse  disgrace  on  manhood  fall?) 
"  Be  bom  a  Whitehead,  and  baptised  a  Paul !" 

yet  I  shall  never  be  persuaded  to  think  meanly 
of  the  authour  of  so  brilliant  and  pointed  a 
satire  as  ^  ■  Manners.'* 

Johnson's  "  London"  was  published  in  May, 
1738;*  and  it  is  so  remarkable^  that  it  came 

♦  Sir  John  Hawkins;  p.  86,  tells  us,  "  The  event  is  ante^ 
dated,  in  the  poem  of  *  London ;  but  in  every  particular,  except 
the  diflference  of  a  year,  what  is  there  siaid  of  the  departure  of 
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imt  cm  the  same  morning  with  F^pe's  «atiye^ 
entitled  ''  1738;"  so  that  England  bad  at  once 
its  Javenal  and  Horace  as  poetical  menitofs. 
The  ReTerend  Dr.  Donglas,  now  Bish<^  of 
Salisbury,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some 
obliging  commanications,  was  then  a  stodent  at 
Oxford,  and  remembers  well  the  effect  which 
^*  London"  produced.  Every  body  was  de- 
lighted with  it ;  and  there  being  no  name  to  it, 
the  first  buz  of  the  literary  circles  was,  *^  here 
is  an  unknown  poet,  greater  eren  than  Pope." 
And  it  is  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
of  that  year,  that  it  '^got  to  the  second  edition 
in  the  course  of  a  week." 

One  of  the  warmest  patrons  of  this  poem  on 
its  first  appearance  was  General  Oglethorpe, 
whose  *'  strong  benevolence  of  soul"  was  un- 
abated during  the  course  of  a  very  long  life ; 
though  it  is  painful  to  think,  that  he  had  but 
too  much  reason  to  become  cold  and  callous, 

Thales  must  be  understood  of  Savage,  and  looked  upon  as 
true  history r  TBis  conjecture  is,  I  believe,  entirely  ground* 
less.  I  have  been  assured  that  Johnson  said  he  was  not  so 
much  as  acquainted  with  Savage,  when  he  wrote' his  "  Lon- 
don.'' If  the  departure  mentioned  in  it  was  the  departure  of 
Sayage,  the  event  was  not  antedated  hut  foreseen;  for  "  Lon- 
don" was  published  in  May,  1738,  and  Savage  did  not  set 
out  for  Wales  till  July,  1739.  However  well  Johnson  could 
defend  the  credibiUty  of  second  sighty  he  did  not  pretend 
that  he  himself  was  possessed  of  that  faculty. 

"  The  cheated  nation's  happy  fav'rites  see; 

**  Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me," 

**  Has  heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor, 
^*  No  pathless  waste,  or  uudiscover'd  shore? 
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ahd  didCMttUkteA  \ritb  the  vroM,  i^ofo  Are 
li^I^ct  wbich  he  experienced  ot  hiil  pdbHck 
ih!iii  private  wortb,  by  tboiie  in  ^hoi^e  power  it 
#a»  to  gratiiy  «ro  ^iillant  a  v*t*Wttt  with  marks 
oTtftethictioti.  This  e±tr46hiift4i*y  person  waa^ 
di^  tem^rkable  for  bis  karhih^  tfind  taste,  fts  fot^ 
his  other  eminetit  qualities  $  atid  no  Aian  wa^ 
more  pfooofjit,  active,  and  gefaerous,  hi  encdnrd^- 
i6g  tnerit  I  have  heard  Johnson  gratefully 
Acknowledge,  in  his  presence,  the  kind  and 
efibctual  support  which  he  gave  to  his 
**  London,'*  though  unacquainted  with  its 
ilttthour. 

Pop^,  who  then  filled  the  poetical  throne 
withotit  a  rival,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed, 
must  have  been  particularly  struck  by  the 
sudden  appearance  off  such  a  po^t;  arid,  to  his 
credit,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  his  feelings 
and  conduct  on  the  occasion  were  candid  and 
liberal.  He  requested  Mn  Richardson,  sOn  of 
the  painter,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  who  this 
tiew  authour  was.  Mr,  Richardson,  after  some 
inquiry,  having  informed  him  that  he  had  dis- 
covered only  that  his  nau>e  was  Johnson,  and 
that  he  was  some  obscure  man.  Pope  said,  ^'  He 
will  soon  be  deterre'"*  We  shall  presently  see, 
from  a  note  written  by  Pope,t  that  he  was 
himself  afterwards  more  successful  in  his  in- 
quiries than  his  friend. 
That  in  this*  justly-celebrated  poem  may  be 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  the  information  of  the  younger 
Richardson.  ^ 

t  See  p.  116.  MAI.OKE. 
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tonnd  a  few  rhymes  wbicfa/  the  ^critical  precis 
sion  of  English  prosody  at  t^is  day  would 
disallowy  cannot  be  denied;  bnt  with  this 
small  imperfection,  which  in  t^e  general  blaze 
of  its  excellence  is  not  perceiyed/till  the  mind 
has  subsided  into  cool  attention,  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly, one  of  the  noblest  productions  in 
our  language,  both  for  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion. The  nation  was  then  in  that  ferment 
against  the  Court  and  the  Ministry,  which  some 
years  after  eaded  in  the  downfall  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole;  and  as  it  has  been  said,  that  Tories 
are  Whigs  when  out  of  place,  and  Whigs 
Tories  when  in  place;  so,  as  a  Whig  Adqoiinis- 
tration  ruled  with  what  force  it  could,  a  Tory 
Opposition  had  all  the  animation  and  all  the 
eloquence  of  resistance  to  power,  aided  by  the 
common  topics  of  patriotism^  liberty,  and  in- 
dependence !  Accordingly,  we  find  in  Johnson's 
*^  London"  the  most  spirited  invectives  against 
tyranny  and  oppression,  the  warmest  predilec- 
tion for  his  own  country,  and  the  purest  love 
of  virtue ;  interspersed  with  traits  of  his  own 
particular  character  and  situation,  not  omit- 
ting his  prejudices  as  a  "true-born  English- 
man,'' not  only  against  foreign  countries,  but 
against  Ireland  and  Scotland.  On  some  of 
these  topics  I  shall  quote  a  few  passages: 

"  No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  ? 
"  No  peaceful  desart  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain  ? 
"  Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore, 
"  And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more/' 
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: '^  How^  when  con^titers  libe  these  i^oi^ead^ 
**  Can  surly  Virtue  hope  to  find  a  friend  r' 

**  This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confessed, 

**  Slow  &isms  worth,  by  poyeety  DEPHEss'nr 

We  may  easily  conceive  with  what  feeliog  a 
great  miDd  like  bis,  cramped  and  galled  by 
narrow  circumstances,  uttered  this  last  line, 
which  be  marked  by  capitals.  The  whole  of 
the  poem  is  eminently  excellent,  and  there  are 
in  it  such  proofs  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  of  a  mature  acquaintance  with  life,  as 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  wonder,  when 
we  consider  that  he  was  then  only  in  his  twentyr 
ninth  year,  and  had  yet  been  so  little  in  the 
'*  busy  haunts  of  men.'* 

Yet,  while  we  admire  the  poetical  excellence 
of  this  poem,  candour  obliges  us  to  allow,  that 
the  flame  of  patriotism  and  zeal  for  popular 
resistance  with  which  it  is  fraught,  had  no  just 
cause.  There  was,  in  truth,  no  **  oppression  f 
the  *'  nation"  was  not  "  cheated."  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  a  wise  and  a  benevolent  minister, 
who  thought  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  commercial  country  like  ours,  would  be 
best  promoted  by  peace,  which  he  accordingly 
maintained  with  credit,  during  a  very  long 
period,  Johnson  himself  afterwards  honestly 
acknowledged  the  merit  of  Walpole,  whom  he 
called  "a  fixed  star;"  while  he  characterised 
his  opponent,  Pitt,  as  "  a  meteor."  But  Johnson's 
juvenile  poem  was  naturally  impregnated  with 
the  fire  of  opposition,  and  upon  every  account 
was  imiversally  jadmirec). 
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Thoagh  ih«iB  €lefated  into  tame,  and  canaci- 
ous  of  uncommon  powers,  he  had  not  that 
basiling  confidence,  or,  I  may  rather  say,  that 
animated  ambition,  which  one  mtight  have  sup- 
posed would  have  urged  him  to  endeavour  at 
rising  in  life*  But  such  was  his  inflexible  dig- 
nify, of  character,  that  he  could  not  stoop  to 
court  the  great;  without  which,  harc^ly  any 
man  has  made  his  way  to  a  high  station.  He 
could  not  expect  to  produce  many  such  works 
as- his  London,"  and  he  felt  the  hardships  of 
writing  for  bread ;  he  was  therefore,  willing  to 
resume  the  office  of  a  school-master,  so  as  to 
have  a  sure,  though  moderate  income  for  his 
life;  and  an  offer  being  made  to  him  of  the 
mastership  of  a  school,*  provided  he  could  ob- 

♦  In  a  billet  written  by  Mr,  Pope  in  the  following  year,  this 
school  is  said  to  have  been  in  Shropshire;  but  as  it  i^pears 
from  a  letter  from  Earl  Gower,  that  the  trustees  of  it  ware 
«*  some  worthy  gentlemen  in  Johnson's  neighbourhood,"  I  in 
my  first  edition  suggested  that  Pope  must  have,  by  mistake, 
written  to  Shropshh-e,  instead  of  Staffordshire.  But  I  have 
since  been  obliged  to  Mr.  Spearing,  attomey-at-law,  for  the 
following  information : — "  William  Adams,  formerly  citizen 
and  haberdasher  in  London,  founded  a  School  at  Newport,  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  by  deed  dated  27th  November,  1C56,  ly 
which  he  granted  *  the  yearly  sum  of  sixtj/  pounds  to  such 
able  and  learned  schoolmaster,  from  time  to  time,  being  of 
godly  life  and  conversation,  who  should  have  been  educated 
at  one  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  had 
taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  was  well  read  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  as  should  be  nominated  from  ttnie 
to  time  by  the  said  William  Adams,  during  his  life,  and  after 
the  decease  of  the  said  William  Adams  by  the  govemours 
(namely,  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Haberdasher's  Com- 
pany of  the  City  of  London)  and  their  successors/    The 
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tm  ihe  idegree  of  Master  of  Arte,  Dr.  Adams 
was  applied  to,  by  a  common  friend  to  know 
irhether  that  could  be  granted  him  as  a  favour 
from  the  University  of  Oxford.  But  though 
h^had  made  such  a  figure  in  the  literary  world, 

nanofOT  and  lands  oat  of  which  the  revenues  for  the  mamte^ 
nance  of  the  school  were  to  issue  are  situate  at  Kmigktm  gnd 
Adbaston^  in  the  county  of  StaffFbrd*^  From  the  foregoing 
account  of  this  foundation,  particularly  the  circumstances  'C^ 
the  salary  being  sixty  pounds,  and  the  degree  of  Master  o^ 
Arts  being  a  requisite  qualification  in  the  teacher,  it  seemed 
pr6bable  that  this  was  the  school  in  contemplation ;  and  that 
Lord  Gower  erroneously  supposed  that  the  gentlemen  who  pos- 
sessed the  lands,  omt  of  which  the  reirenues  issued,  were  trus- 
tees of  ihe  charity. 

Such  was  probable  conjecture.  But  in  "  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine^'  for  May,  1793,  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henn, 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  school  of  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire, 
in  Whtdi  be  writes  as  follows: 

**  I  oompared  time  and  circumstance  together,  in  order  to 
discover  whether  the  school  in  question  might  not  be  this  of 
Appleby.  Some  of  the  trustees  at  that  period  were  'worthy 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Litchfield.'  Appleby  itself 
is  not  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Litchfield :  the  salary,  the 
degree  requisite,  together  with  the  tifne  of  election^  all  agree- 
ing with  the  statutes  of  Appleby.  The  election,  as  said  in  the 
letter,  *  could  not  be  delayed  longer  than  the  lUh  of  next 
month,' which  was  the  11th  of  September,  just  three  months 
after  the  annual  audit-day  of  Appleby  school,  which  is  always 
on  the  11th  of  June;  and  the  statutes  enjoin,  ne  ullius  prcc- 
tqHorum  electio  diiUius  trihus  mensibus  moraretur,  Sfc. 

**  These  I  thought  .to^be  convincing  proofs. that  my  conjec- 
ture was  not  ill-founded,  and  Uiat  in  a  future  edition  of  that 
book,  the  circumstance  might  be  recorded  as  fact. 

"  But  what  banishes  every  shadow  of  doubt  is  the  Minute- 
hook  -of  the  school,  which  declares  the  head-mastership  to  be 
0tithattime  tacaitt." 

I  cannot  omit  returning  thanks  to  this  learned  gentl^nanfor 
the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  he  has  in  that  letter 
been  so  good  as  to  speak  of  this  work. 
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it  was  tbed  thought  too  great  a  favoar  to  be 
asked. 

Pope,  without  any  knowledge  of  him  but 
from  his  **  London/'  recommended  him  to 
Earl  Gower,  who  endeavoured  to  procure  for 
him  a  degree  from  Dublin,  by  the  following 
letter  to  a  friend  of  Dean  Swift: 

«  SIR, 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (authour  of 
London,  a  satire,  and  some  other  poetical 
pieces)  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  much 
respected  by  some  worthy  gentlemen  in  his 
neighbourhood,  who  are  trustees  of  a  charity- 
school  now  vacant;  the  certain  salary  is  sixty 
pounds  a  year,  of  which  they  are  desirous  to. 
make  him  master ;  but  unfortunately,  he  is  not 
capable  of  receiving  their  bounty,  which  would 
make  him  happy  for  life,  by  not  being  a  Master 
of  Arts;  which,  by  the  statutes  of  this  school, 
the  master  of  it  must  be. 

*'  Now  thesis  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to 
think  that  I  have  interest  enough  in  you,  to 
prevail  upon  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swift,  to 
persuade  the  University  of  Dublin  to  send  a 
diploma  to  me,  constituting  this  poor  man 
Master  of  Arts  in  their  University.  They 
highly  extol  the  man's  learning  and  probity; 
and  will  not  be  persuaded,  that  the  University 
will  make  any  difficulty  of  conferring  such  a 
favour  upon  a  stranger,  if  he  is  recommended 
by  the  Dean.  They  say,  Jie  is  not  afraid  of 
the  strictest  examination,  though  he  is  of  so 
long  a  journey;   and   will  venture  it,  if  the 
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Deao  thiiikf  H  oeeewary : .  eboonog  ratW  to 
to  die  upon  the  road,  than  be  starved  to  deatlirin 
translating  for  hookseUers;  which  has  been  his 
only  subsistence  for  some  time  past.  .     , 

*'  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  a^r, 
than  those  good-natured  gentlemen  apprehend: 
especially  as  their  election  cannot  be  delayed 
longer  than  the  11th  of  next  month:  If  you 
see  this  matter  in  the  same  light  that  it  appears 
to  me,  I  hope  you  will  bum  this  and  pardon  roe 
forgiving  you  so  much  trouble  about  an  im- 
practicable thing;  but,  if  you  think  there  is  a 
probability  of  obtaining  the  favour  asked>  I  am 
sure  your  humanity,  and  propensity  to  rdUieve 
merit  in  distress,  will  incline  you  to  serve  the 
poor  man,  without  my  adding  any  more  to  the 
trouble  I  have  already  given  you,  than  assuring 
you  that  I  am,  with  great  truths  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

*•  GOWER." 

'*  Trentham,  Aug.  1,  1739. 

It  was,  perhaps  no  small  disappointment  to 
Johnson  that  this  respectable  application  bad 
not  the  desired  effect :  yet  how  much  reason 
has  there  been,  both  for  himself  and  his 
country,  to  rejoice  that  it  did  not  succeed,  as 
he  might  probably  have  wasted  in  obscurity 
those  hours  in  which  he  afterwards  produced 
his  incomparable  works. 

About  this  time  he  made  one  ptber  effpr.t  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  drudgery- of?  au- 
thourship.  He  applied  to  Dr.  Ad^ms,  tD 
consult  Dr.  Smalbroke  of  the  Comftions,  whe- 
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^Aftft  it  ptrmm  miglit  be  {itraiftted  to  fftwcAime  ks 
'ikn  i^vocate  th^^re^  i«4tboat^  4di^tor*«  degree 
{*6h4ILft#«  ^  I  a)d  (Mt^  ImO  «t  totiil  i^ratig^r  ' 
to  these  studies;  bat  wiiatover  te  a  pr«fe^(M, 
kttA  iMitatftitils  MNliberil,  ttiMt  b^  DrilJhlii  the 
Miieh  df  eottrnioti  feiMliik^  and  Mtti^  d^grM  of 
^MhiMry.'"  Dt*.  Adams  was  itinrek  pleitMd  ^h 
Jdhason'^  4eii%a  to  employ  bii»  tatoMs  te  Ifaat 
iMrflMi-,  beittgt^onl&ekttt  tm  wmikl  kai^a(fe{i^«d 
to  gt^t  i^tnente.  Afid,  md^d,  i  Maiidt  tda- 
<^i«  a  maa  better  qualified  to  tnaka  a  d{stja« 
gtiMied  fi^reas  a  lawyer;  f^T,  lie  would  baire 
brought  to  hia  profei^ioii  a  rich  store  *6fiNirioas 
fca^wl^ge,  aa  uoc^mtnon  acuteu^s,  and  a 
^n^maad  of  language,  ia  whi^b  few  ^ould  bate 
4S^aall6d,  and  none  liitvie  «urpas(sed  hiM.  fie 
.WbA  could  display  doqnefiee  and  %it  ia  d^- 
fenee  of  th^  deeisidn  of  tbe  Hoase  of  CoaattOts 
upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  dectioa  for  Middlesex,  and 
0l  tb6  unconstitutional  taxation  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  America,  must  bave  been  a  power- 
ful advocate  in  any  cause.  But  here,  also,  the 
want  of  a  degree  was  an  insurmountable  bar. 

He  was  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
persevering  in  that  course,  into  which  he  had 
been  forced ;  and  we  find,  that  his  proposal 
from  Greenwich  to  Mr.  Cave,  for  a  translation 
of  Father  Paul  Sarpi's  History,  was  accepted.* 

^  In  the  Weekly  Miscellany,  October  SI,  1738,  there  ap- 
peared the  following  advertisement :  **  just  ptiblished,  pro. 
j^ft^sfot  printing  the  ifistbr^  of  ^e  Cduncil  dt  Treiit,  trans- 
lated ihnaitettkliaii  df  t^athet  taal  6ar^;  with  ^e  AtrtlK^'s 
Itffe,  ^MiiN6tes  tilaologfeaU  y*toii0al,  Md  critical,  torn  Ae 
Filuach  edition  of  Dr.  Le  Cburayer.    To  which  are  added,  Ob- 


Dddljjr  eooiigb,  i\u4  wm>Aw  pttsoB  of  tfas  naare 
4sf  Sunfld  Jobesoii,  librmriaa  of  St.  Mftr<tiD'#  la 
the  VieldBf  fuid  cjiratB  ^f  thai  ptatshf  cttgnfed 
in  ihe  same  uodartakiog,  mni  iiras  patMoiotiL 
by  the  Ctergf,  partkubrly  by  Dr.  Pearae, 
aflierwands  fii^ap  of  ftooiiiefiler.  S«¥^ral  Ug^ 
j^kirmisbes  passed  betiroai  the  liraUrittislatonip 
i&lhe  newti^Bpers  of  the  day;  and  the  cooso- 
queDoe  was  Uiat  itbey  (destroyed  each  ^^er, 
for  neither  of  tbem  went  on  with  the  «rork.  It 
m  much  to  be  inegretted,  that  the  aible  perferra- 
ance  of  that  celebrated  ^mits  Fma  PaoihO, 
joUt  the  adic^ntage  of  being  incorporated  into 
British  Hteratwe  by  the  masterly  hand  of 
Johnsckn. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  by  the  favtmr  of 
Mr«  John  Kidiofe,  a  paper  in  Johnson's  hand* 
writing/ entitled  *^  Account  between  Mr.  £d^ 

servations  on  the  History,  and  Notes  and  Illustrations  from 
various  Authours,  both  printed  and  manuscript.  By  S.  John- 
son. 1.  The  work  will  c(»isist  of  two  hundred  sheets,  and  be 
two  volumes  in  quarto,  printed  on  good  paper  and  letter.  2« 
Xhe  prioe  wiU  be  lBs«  eadii  irdlume,  to  be  paid,  half  a  guinea 
at  the  delivery  of  the  6rst  vohune,  and  the  i»st  «t  the  ddivevy 
of  the:8ec«nd  volume  in  sheets*  3«  Two-pence  to  be -abated 
Cat  every  sheet  less  than  two  hundred.  It  may  be  had  on  a 
large  paper,  in  three  vc^umes,  at  (he  price  of  three  guineas ; 
0D!b  to  be  pud  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  anoAier  at  the  it" 
Ibmy  of  ihe  first,  and  the  lest  st  te  deHvery  9f  tbe  sdisr 
nima^.  The  wolk  is  ito^  in  ithepnts,  and  viU  bo  dib* 
Ipentfy  prosecuted.  Subic^ptions  :are  taken  in  h^  Jilr.  Bods- 
ley  in  Patt*Mall,  Mr.  Rivington  .in  St.  Paul's  Church-jar4» 
by  E.  Cave  atlSt.  John's  Gate,  and  the  Translator,  at  17o%  6, 
ift  Castle-Street^  by  Cavendwh-square.*' 
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ivard  Cave  ^and  Sam.  JbhnsoD^  in  relation  to  a 
version  of  Father  Faul,  &c.  begun  August  the 
Sdy  1738;"  by  \«^hich  it  appears,  that  from  that 
day  to  the  2l8t  of  April,  1739,  Johnson  re* 
ceived  for  this  work  491.  7s.  in  sums  of  one, 
two,  three,  tmd  sometimes  four  guineas  at  a 
time,  most  frequently  two.  And  it  is  curious 
to  observe  the  minute  and  scrupulous  accu- 
jracy  with  which  ^hnson  bad  pasted  upon  it  a 
slip  ef  paper,  which  be  has  entitled  '*  Small 
account,"  and  which  contains  one  article, 
*1  Sept.  9th,  Mr.  Gave  kid  down  2s.  6d," 
There  is  subjoined  to  this  account,  a  list  of 
some  subscribers  to  the  work,  partly  in  John- 
sou's  hand-writing,  partly  in  that  of  another 
person  ;7and  there  follows  a  leaf  or  two  on 
which  are  written  a  number  of  characters 
which  have  the  appearance  of  a' short  hand, 
which,  perhaps,  Johnson  was  then  trying  to 
learn. 

TO   MR.    CAV^. 

"  SIR,  Wednesday. 

"  i  Dn>  not  care  to  detain  your  seryanjt 
while  I  wrote  an  answet  to  your  letter,  in 
which  you  seem  to  insinuate  that  I  had  pro- 
mised more  than  I  am  ready  to  perform.  If  I 
have  raised  your  expectations  by  any  thing 
thiEiit  mdy  have  escaped  my  memory,  I  am 
soi'ry ;  and  if  you  remind  me  of  it,  sl^U  thank 
you  for  the  favour.  If  I  made  fewer  alterations 
than  usual  in  the  Debates,  it  was  only  because 
there  appeared,  and  still  appears  to  be,  jesjs 
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need  of  alteration.  The  verses,  of  Lady  Fire- 
brace*  may  be.  had.  when  you  please,  for  you 
know  that  such  a  subject  neither  deserves 
much  thought,  nox  requires  it, 

"  The  Chinese  Storiest  may  he  had  folded 
down  when  you  please  to  send,  in  which  I  do 
not  recollect  that  you  desired  any  alterations 
ta  be  made. 

"  An  answer  to  another  query  I  am  very 
willing  to  write,  and  had  consulted  with  you 
about  it  last  night,  if  there  had  been  time;  for 
I  think  it  the  most  proper  way  of  inviting  such 
a  correspondence  as  may  be  an  advantage  to 
the  paper,  not  a  load  upon  k. 

**  As  to  the  Prize  Verses,  a  backwardness  to 
determine  their  d^rees  of  merit  is  not  peculiar 
to  n^e.  You  may,  if  you  please,  still  have  what 
I  can  say;  but  I  shall  engage  with  little  spirit 
in  an  ajQfair,  which  I  shall  hardly  end  to  my 
own  satisfaction,  and  certainly  not  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  parties  ,concerned.:J; 

*^  As  lo  Father  Paul,  I  have  not  yet  been 
just  to  my  proposal,  but  have  met  impedi- 
ments, whipli,  I  hope,  are  now  at.  an  end: 
and  if  you  find  the  progress  hereafter  not  such 
as  you  have  a  right  to  expect,  you  can  easily 
(Stimulate  a  negligent  translator. 

♦  They  afterwards  appeared,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
with  this  title—"  Verses  to  Lady  Firebrace,  at  Bury  Assizes." 

t  Du  Halde's  Description  of  China  was  then  publishing  by 
Mr.  Cave  in  weekly  numbers,  whence  Johnson  was  to  select 
pieces  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Magazine.  Nichols, 

t  The  premium  of  forty  pounds  proposed  for  the  best  pp&ok 
on  the  Divine  Attributes  is  here  alluded  to.  Nichols.  • 
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^  If  any  o?  all  of  tfattt  hate  oonlnbifl^A  to 
y^nr  discontent^  I  will  endearfo«rto  ranioTe  k; 
and  desire  yon  to  propose  the  qatstion  to 
which  you  wish  for  an  answer. 

'*  I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  humble  Seryant, 

Sam.  JoHHSOir/* 


"to  MR.   CAVE. 


"  I  AM  pretty  much  of  your  opinion,  Ibat 
the  Commentary  cannot  be  prosecuted  ivit& 
any  appearance  of  success ;  for  as  the  names 
of  the  authors  concerned  are  of  more  weight  in 
the  performance  than  its  own  intrinsic  Hierit, 
the  pnUick  will  be  soon  satisfied  with  it.  And 
I  think  the  Examen  should  be  pnsbed  Is^rward 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  Tbu»,  •  Tbi«r  day^ 
&c.  An  Examen  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay,  &c. 
containing  a  succinct  Account  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Mr.  Leibnitz  on  the  System  of  the 
Fatalists,  with  a  Confutation  of  their  Opinions, 
and  an  illustration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Freeti^ill  ;* 
[with  what  else  you  think  proper.] 

"  It  will,  above  all,  be  necessary  to  take 
notice  that  it  is  a  thing  distinct  from  the  Com* 
mentary. 

"  I  was  so  far  from  imagining  they  stood 
still,*  that  I  conceived  tl]^m  to  have  a  good 

^  Ihe  coittpositors  in  Mr.  Gate's  pnntang  office,  wko  appear 
by  Has  letter  to  have  then  waited  for  eopy.  JStenoti. 


dMlb«/<»i?«  l^^tfHMl  tl^orafior^  v»rI«$$i«fV- 
ioua  in  providiiig  tbeoa  laoi^.  But  |f  iffief 
they  stand  still  on  my  account,  it  mu$K  (}o«b|«^ 
1q$s  b^  charged  to  m^;  and  wjiatet^r  ^l^e^hqill 
be  r^asottable,  I  sb^li  ooi  oppose  \  but  b^  ft 
suspense  of  judgement  till  mpruipgi  vb^  I 
must  entreat  you  to  «eud  ma  a  doMo  pcopo^ais^ 
and  jou  ^all  tb^n  bave  copy:  tu  $p^r«L 
"  I  am.  Sir, 
**  Tour's,  hnpransus, 

Sam.  Johnson.* 

*'  Pray  muster  up  the  Proposals  if  you  caq^ 
or  let  the  boy  reeall  them  from  the  booksellers." 

But  altliough.he  corresponded  with  Mr. 
Cave  concerning  a  translation  of  Crousaz*3 
Examen  on  Pope's  (Issay  on  Msin,  and  gave 
advice  as  one  anxioiu^  for  its  success,  I  was 
long  ago  convinced  by  a  perusal  of  the  Preface, 
that  this  translation  was  erroneously  ascribed 
to  hirn ;  aod  I  have  found  this  point  ascertained, 
beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  following  article 
in  Dr,  Birch's  Manuscripts  in  the  Bril^ish 
Museum : 

.  **  Elisje  Carters,  S.  P.  D.  Thomas  Birch. 
^  Versionem  tuam  Examinis  Crausaziani  jam 
perlegi.      Summam  styli  a  elegantiam,  €t  in  re 
difficillima  proprietatem,  admiratus. 
"  Dabam  Navemh.  87^,  J758.''^ 

•  Birch  MSS.  Brit.  Mue.  4323. 
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Indeed  Mrs.  Carter  has  lately  acknowledged 
to  Mr.  Seward»  that  she  was  the  translator  of 
the  "Examen.'' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Johnson's  last  quoted 
letter  to  Mr.  Cave  concludes  with  a  fair  con* 
fession  that  he  had  not  a  dinner ;  and  it  is  no 
less  remarkable  that  though  in  this  state  of 
want  himself,  his  benevolent  heart  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  necessities  of  an  humble  la* 
bourer  in  literature^  as  appears  from  the  very 
next  letter : 


"  DEAR  SIR,  [No  Date.] 

"  You  may  remember  I  have  formerly 
talked  with  you  about  a  Military  Dictionary. 
The  eldest  Mr.  Macbean,  who  was  with  Mr. 
Chambers,  has  very  good  materials  for  such  a 
work,  which  I  have  seen,  and  will  do  it  at  a 
very  low  rate.*  I  think  the  terms  of  War  and 
Navigation  might  be  Comprised,  with  good  ex- 
planations, in  one  8vo.  pica,  which  he  is  will- 
ing  to  do  for  twelve  shillings  a  sheet,  to  be 
made  up  a  guinea  at  the  second  impression.  If 
you  think  on  it,  I  will  wait  on  you  with  him. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

•*  Your  humble  Servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 
"  Pray  lend  me  Tppsel  on  Aiiimals." 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  this  Mr. 
Macbean  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

♦  This  book  was  published. 
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In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  this  year^ 
Johnson  gave  a  Life  of  Father  Paul;*  and  he 
wrote  the  Preface  to  the  vohime,|  which,  though 
prefixed  to  it  when  bound,  is  always  pub- 
lished with  the  Appendix,  and  is  therefore 
the  last  composition  belonging  to  it  The 
ability  and  nice  adaptation  with  which  he 
could  draw  up  a  prefatory  address,  was  one  of 
his  peculiar  excellencies. 

It  appears  too,  that  he  paid  a  friendly  atten^ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter ;  for  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Cave  to  Dr.  Birch,  November,  28, 
this  year,  I  find  "  Mr.  Johnson  advises  Miss 
C.  to  undertake  a  translation  of  Boethius  de 
Cons,  because  there  is  prose  and  verse,  and  to 
put  her  name  to  it  when  published/*  This  ad- 
vice was  not  followed;  probably  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  work  was  not  sufficiently* 
popular  for  an  extensive  sale.  How  well 
Johnson  himself  could  have  executed  a  trans- 
lation of  this  philosophical  poet,  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  specimen  which  he  has 
given  in  the  Rambler:  (Motto  to  No.  7.) 

"  O  qui  petpetua  tnundum  ratione  gubei^nas, 

"  Terr  arum  coelique  sat  or! — 

''  Disjice  terrence  nebulas  et  pondera  molis, 

'*  At  que  tuo  splendore  mica!     Tu  namque  serenum, 

**  Tu  requies  tranquilla  piis.     Te  eemere  finis, 

"  Principium,  vector ^  dux^  aemita,' terminus,  idem." 

"  O  THOU  whose  power  o'er  moving  worlds  presides, 

"  Whose  voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom  guides, 

**  On  darkling'man  in  pure  effulgence  shine, 

**  And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
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^  WHh  stlexit conBdence  and  boly  rest; 

**  From  tbeei  great  God!  we  spring,  to  tbee  we  t^od* 

'*  Path,  motive,  guide,  originaT,  and  end!^ 

In  1739,  besides  the  assistance  which  he 
gave  to  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  his  wri- 
tings in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  were,  **  T!ie 
Life  of  Boerhaave,'**  in  which  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  he  discovers  that  love  of  chymistry 
which  never  forsook  him ;  **  An  Appeal  to  the 
Public  in  behalf  of  the  Editor  ;"t  "  An  Ad- 
dress  to  the  Reader  ;'t  "  An  Epigram  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin  to  Eliza,^  and  also  English 
verses  to  her  ;*  and,  **  A  Greek  Epigram  to  Dr. 
Birch.*^  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed, 
that  an  Essay  published  in  that  Magazine  this 
ye^r,  entitled  **  The  Apotheosis  of  Milton/ 
was  written  by  Johnson ;  and  on  that  supposi- 
tion it  has  been  improperly  inserted  in  the  edi- 
tion of  his  works  by  the  Booksellers,  after  his 
decease.  Were  there  no  positive  testimony  as 
to  this  point,  the  style  of  the  performance,  and 
the  nanoe  of  Shakespeare  not  being  mentioned 
in  an  Essay  professedly  reviewing  the  prin- 
cipal English  poets,  would  ascertain  it  not  to 
be  the  production  of  Johnson.  But  there  is 
here  no  occasion  to  resort  to  internal  evidence ; 
for  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Douglas) 
has  assured  me,  that  it  was  written  by  Guthrie. 
His  separate  publications  were,  "  A  complete 
Vindication  of  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage,  from 
the  malicious  and  scandalous  Aspersions  of 
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Mr.  Brooke,  Authour  of  Gustavus  Vasa,** 
beings  aD  ironical  Attack  upon  them  for  their 
Suppression  of  that  Tragedy ;  and,  Marnior 
Norfolciense  ;  or  an  Essay  on  ancient  prophe- 
tical Inscription,  in  monkish  Rhyme,  lately 
dfccovered  near  Lynne  in  Norfolk,  Probus 
Britannic us.*^  In  this  performance,  he,  in  a 
feigned  inscription,  supposed  to  have  been  found 
in  Norfolk,  the  county  of  Sir  Robert  WaJpoIe, 
then  the  obnoxious  prime  minister  of  this 
coqntry,  inveighs  against  the  Brunswick  suc- 
cession, add  the  measures  of  govetnment  con- 
sequent upon  it.*  To  this  supposed  prophecy- 
he  added  a  Commentary,  making  each  expres- 
sion apply  to  the  times,  with  warm  Anti-Hano- 
verian zeal. 

This  anonymous  pamphlet,  1  believe,  did  not 
make  so  much  noise  as  was  expected,  and, 
therefore,  had  not  a  very  extensive  circulation. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  relates,  that  "  warrants  were 
issued,  and  messengers  employed  to  apprehend 
the  authour ;  who,  though  he  had  forborne  to 
subscribe  his  name  to  the  pamphlet,  the  vigi- 
lance of  those  in  pursuit  of  him  had  discovered  ;'* 
and  we  are  informed,  that  he  lay  concealed  in 
Lambeth-marsh  till  the  scent  after  him  grew 
cold.  This,  however,  is  altogether  without  foun- 
dation ;  for  Mr.  Steele,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  who  amidst  a  variety  of  im- 
portant business,  politely  obliged  me  with  his 
attention  to  my  inquiry,  informed  me,  that  "  he 

•  The  Inscription  and  tbe  T? anslation  of  it  are  preserved  in 
the  London  Magazine  forth^  year  1739,  p.  244, 
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directed  every  possible  search  to  be  made  in 
the  records  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of 
State's  OflSce,  but  could  find  no  trace  whatever 
of  any  warrant  having  been  issued  to  appre- 
hend the  authour  of  this  pamphlet." 

**  Marmor  Norfolciense"  became  exceedingly 
'scar<:e,  so  that  I  for  many  years  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  procure  a  copy  of  it.  At  last  I  was 
indebted  ^to  the  malice  of  one  of  Johnson's  nu- 
merous petty  adversaries,  who,  in  1775,  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  it,  "  with  Notes  and  a 
Dedication  to  Samuel  Johnson,  L.L.  D.  by 
Tkibunus;"  in  which  some  puny  scribbler  in^ 
vidiously  attempted  to  found  upon  it  a  charge 
of  inconsistency  against  its  anthour,  because  he 
had  accepted  of  a  pension  from  his  present 
Majesty,  and  had  written  in  support  of  the 
measures  of  government.  As  a  mortification 
to  such  impotent  malice^  of  which  there  are  so 
many  instances  towards  men  of  eminence,  I  am 
happy  to  relate,  that  this  telum  imbelle  did  not 
reach  its  exalted  object,  till  about  a  year  after 
it  thus  appeared,  when  I  mentioned  it  to  him, 
supposing  that  he  knew  of  the  republication. 
To  my  surprise,  he  had  not  yet  heard  of  it.  He 
requested  me  to  go  directly  and  get  it  for  him, 
which  I  did.  He  looked  at  it  and  laughed, 
and  seemed  to  be  much  diverted  with  the 
feeble  efforts  of  his  unknown  adversary,  who,  I 
hope^  is  alive  to  read  this  account.  "  Now 
(said  he)  here  is  somebody  who  thinks  he  has 
vexed  me  sadly;  yet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you, 
you  rogue,  I  should  probably  never  have 
seen  it." 
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Afif  Mr.  Pope's  note  concernriDg  Johnson, 
aHmded  to  in  a  former  page,  refers  both  to  his 
"  London/'  and  his  **  Marmor  Norfolciense,"  I 
have  deferred  inserting  it  till  now.  I  am  *in^ 
debted  for  it  to  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  irho  permitted  me  to  copy  it  from  the 
original  in  his  possession.  It  was  presented  to 
his  Lordship  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom 
it  was  given  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Richardson  the 
painter,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
I  have  transcribed  it  with  minute  exactness, 
that  the  peculiar  mode  of  writing,  and  imper- 
fect spelling  of  that  celebrated  poet,  mayj^be 
exhibited  to  the  curious  in  literature.  It  jus- 
tifies Swift's  epithet  of  **  paper-sparing  Pope,** 
for  it  is  written  on  a  slip  no  larger  than  a 
common  message-card,  and  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Richardson,  along  with  the  imitation  of 
Juvenal. 

'*  THiis  is  imitated  by  one  Johnson  who  put 
**  in  for  a  publick-school  in  Shropshire,*  but 
"  was  disappointed.  He  has  an  infirmity  of 
"  the  convulsive  kind,  that  attacks  himsome- 
^'  times,  so  as  to  make  Him  a  sad  Spectacle. 
"  Mr.  P.  from  the  Merit  of  This  Work  which 
**  was  all  the  knowledge  he  had  of  Him  en- 
"  deavoured  to  serve  Him  without  his  own  ap- 
"  plication ;  &  wrote  to  my  L*.  Gore,  but  he 
"  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Johnson  published 
**  after w**.  another  Poem  in  Latin  with  Notes 
?*  the  whole  very  Humerous  call'd  the  Korfolfc 
"  Prophecy. 

"  p;' 
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JobMon  h$4  k^w  told  of  Aib  note ;  Bod  Sir 
Josbaa  Rdy4iald«  ififorcned  bim  o^  tlipiMM(»li- 
ment  wbkh  it  coiilamed,  but,  from  deliestf^y, 
aiK)ided  shewiog  himf  the  paper  itm\t  WW 
Sir  Joshua  obseryed  to  Johnson  that.be  •een^i 
v^ry  dwiroiis  to  aee  Piope's  iiote^  be  ^iswered, 
**  Wbo  would  not  be  jwood  to  liave  sttcb  a  oiml 
«A  Pope  so  solicttoufi  hi  eiiquirtag about  bim}** 

The  mfirifiity  to  wlikb  Mr.  Pope  alludea, 
appeared  to  rae  ^ho,  as  I  have  elsewhere^  ok^ 
served^  to  be  of  the  coovulsive  kiiod,  aqd  of  the 
jiatore  ^f  that  distewpier  cs^ed  St.  Vitus's 
dance;  and  in  tbisopin^n  I  am  oonfinaed  bf 
lb?  descriptioQ  which  Sydeoham  gives  of  that 
disease.  ''  This  disorder  is  a  kind  of  <!oiiviiI* 
sion.  It  moaife^ts  itself  by  halting  or  imsteadi^ 
ness  of  ooe  ^f  the  Ij^gs^  which  the  patient  draws 
after  him  like  an  jdeot*  If  tiie  hand  of  the  same 
side  be  applied  to  the  breast,  or  any  otbeir  part 
of  the  body,  be  cannot  keep  it  a  momart  in  the 
tame  posture,  bnt  it  will  be  drawn  into  a  differ- 
ent one  by  a  coovulsion,  notwithstanding  all 
his  efforts  to  the  contrary."  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, however,  was  of  a  difierent  opinioi^  ami 
favomred  sm  with  the  followiDg  p^per. 

*^  Those  motions  or  tricks  of  Di\  Johnson  are 
improperly  calkd  convulsions.  He  eonld  sit 
motionless^  when  be  was  told  so  to  do,  as  well 
as  any  other  maa.  AJy  opinion  is,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  habit  which  be  had  iadnlged 
bimself  in,  of  accompanyir^  bi«  thooghils  with 
certain  untoward  actions,  and  those  actiom  al- 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d.  edit.  p.  8. 
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vaytupptftred  to  am  as  if  tbey  were  meaat  tt> 
j«^robale8#aiepmrC^  bis  past  omduet  Wheu- 
wmr  he  was  not  CQgaged  m  cxuD^eraatisn,  avch 
tho«ghto  were  aure  to  raab  thto  his  mind ;  and, 
hft  this  teasim^  a»y  company,  atiy  empjoymeiit 
whatevw,  he  preferred  to  beii^  akme.  The 
freat  iMaitieaa  of  his  life  (he said)  waato  escape 
from  hiiamlf ;  this  disposition  he  conaiAerad  vb 
the  diaeaae  of  his  mind,  which  Dotbiog  cut^d 
Imt  coMpsay. 

'*  One  itistauce  of  his  absenee  of  mind  mad 
jMirticularity,  as  it  is  characteristick  of  the  man, 
ttay  be  worth  relatinf .  Wheo  he  aod  I  took  a 
}oaniey  together  itito  the  West,  we  risited  the 
late  Mr.  Banks,  of  Dorsetshire ;  the  cooi^eraa- 
tk)n  titirningnpOD  pictures,  which  Jabnam^onkl 
«ot  w^H  aee,  be  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
Mretchjog  Mit  his  right  leg  ^s  fer  aa  he  eoukl 
iieieh  beft^e  him,  then  hriiiging  op  his  left  1^, 
and  stretching  his  right  still  farther  on.  The 
old  gentleman  observing  biao^  weait  ap  to  him, 
and  in  a  irery  conrteous  manner  assored  him, 
though  it  was  not  a  new  bouse,  the  flooring  was 
perfectly  safe.  The  Doctor  started*  from  his 
reverie^  like  a  person  waked  out  of  his  sleep, 
but  spoke  not  a  word." 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  my  readers 
may  not  be  displeased  with  another  anecdote, 
laommuoicated  to  me  by  the  same  friend,  from 
the  relation  of  Mr.  Hogarth. 

Johnson  tised  to  be  a  pretty  frequent  Tisitor 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Richardson,  authour  of 
Clarissa,  atid  other  novels  of  extensive  reputa- 
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ctioD.  Mr.  Hogarth  came  ODe  day  to  see 
Richardson,  soon  after  the  executkm  of  {ku 
CameroD,  for  having  taken  arms  for  the  houae 
of  Stuart  in  1745-0 ;  and  being  a  warm  parti^au 
of  George  the  Second,  he  observed  to  Richard- 
son, that  certainly  there  must  have  been  some 
very  unfavourable  circumstances  lately  dis- 
covered in  this  particular  case,  which  had  iur 
duced  the  King  to  approve  of  an  execution  for 
rebellion  so  long  after  the  time  when  it  wait 
committed,  as  this  had  the  appearance  of  put- 
ting a  man  to  death  in  cold  blood,*  and  was 
very  unlike  bis  Majestys  usual  clemency. 
While  he  was. talking,  he  perceived  a  person 
standing  at  a  window  in  the  room,  shakihg  his 
head,  and  rolling,  himself  about  in  a  strange 
.ridiculous  manner.  He  concluded  that  he  wa$ 
an  ideot,  whom  his  relations  had  put  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Richardson,  as  a  very  good .  m^n. 

*  Impartial  posterity  may,  perhaps^  be  as  little  inclined  as 
Dr.  Johnson  was,  to  justify  the  uncommon  rigour  exercised  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron.  He  was  a-n  amiable  arid 
truly  honest  man;  and  his  offence  was  owing  to  a  generous, 
though  mistaken  principle  of  duty,'  Being  obliged,  after 
1746^  to  give  up  his  profession  as  a  physician,  and  .to  go  into 
foreign  parts,  he  was  honoured  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  both 
in  the  French  and  Spanish  service.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
ancient  and  respectable  family  of  Cameron,  of  Lochiel;  and 
his  brother,  who  was  the  Chief  of  that  brave  clan,  distin- 
guished himself  by  moderation  and  humanity,  while  the  High- 
land army  marched  victorious  through  Scotland.  It  is  re- 
markable of  this  Chief,  that  though  he  had  earnestly  remon- 
strated against  the  attempt  as  hopeless,  he  was  of  too  heroick 
a  spirit  not  to  venture  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  cause,  when 
personally  asked  by  him  whom  he  thought  his  Prince, 
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To  his  great  «urprize,  however,  this  figure 
stalked  forwards  to  where  he  and  Rfr.  Richard- 
son were  sitting,  and  all  at  once  took  up  the 
argument,  and  burst  out  into  an  invective 
against  George  the  Second,  as  one,  who,  upon 
all  occasions,  was  unrelenting  and  barbarous ; 
mentioning  many  instances,  particularly,  that 
when  an  officer  of  high  rank  had  been  acqqitted 
by  a  Court  Martial,  George  the  Second  had 
with  his  own  hand  struck  his  name  off  the  list. 
In  short,  he  displayed  such  a  power  of  elo- 
quence, that  Hogarth  looked  at  him  with  as- 
tonishment, and  actually  imagined  that  this 
ideot  had  been  at  the  moment  inspired.  Nei- 
ther Hogarth  nor  Johnson  were  made  known 
to  each  other  at  this  interview. 

In  1740  be  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
the**Preface/'t  "The  Life  of  Admiral  Blake,'^ 
and  the  first  parts  of  those  of  ^^Sir  Francis 
Drake/'*  and  ** Philip  Barretier,'§  both  which 
he  finished  the  following  year.  He  also  wrote 
an  ''Essay  on  Epitaphs,*^  and  an  ''Epitaph 
on  Philips,  a  Musician,"*  which  was  afterwards 
published  with  some  other  pieces  of  his,  in 
Mrs.  Williams's  Miscellanies.  This  Epitaph  is 
to  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  I  remember  even 
Lord  Kames,  strangely  prejudiced  as  he  was 
against  Dr  Johnson,  was  compelled  to  allpw 
it  very  high  praise.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Garrick,  from  its  appearing  at  first  with 

§  [To  which  in  .1742  he  made  very  large  additions,  which 
have  never  yet  been  incorpora^d  in  any  edition  of  Barretier't 
Life.    A.  CHALMEas.] 
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the  signatlure  G  ^  hwi  I  liave  beard  Mr.  Giarrick 
declare,  that  it  was  written  by  Dn  Johnson^ 
and  give  the  following  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  wa9  ciMnposed.  Johnson  and  he 
were  sitting  together;  when  amongst  <>ther 
tilings,  Garrick  repeated  an  Epitaph  upon  this 
Philips  by  a  Dn  Wilkes,  in  these  words : 

"  Exalted  soul !  whose  harmony  could  please 
"  The  love-sick  vh"gin,  and  the  gouty  ease ; 
"  Could  jarring  discord,  like  Amphion,  move 
**  To  beauteous  order  and  harmonious  love; 
'^  Rest  here  in  peac^,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise, 
"  And  meet  thy  blessed  Saviour  in  the  skies." 

Johnson  shook  his  head  at  these  common- 
place luneral  lines,  and  said  to  Garrick^  '^  I 
think,  Davy,  I  can  make  a  better."  Then  stir- 
mag  about  his  tea  for  U  iittle  while,  in  A  slate 
of  meditation,  he  almast  ektempore  produeed 
tile  foHowing  verses : 

*'  Philips,  who^e  touch  harmonious  could  remote 
*'  The  pangs  of  guihy  power  or  hapless  love; 
^  Re^t  here,  distressed  by  poverty  no  tnore, 
<<  Here  find  that  calm  ^ou  gav'st  so  oft  before; 
*'  Sleep,  undisturb'd,  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
"  Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine  !"• 

*  [The  epitaph  of  PhilKps  is  in  die  porch  ef  Wdhtthafli^ 

ton  cimrch.    Wie  prpge  part  of  it  is  curious :  > 

"  Near  this  place  lies 

Charles  Claudius  Phillips, 

Whose  absolute  contempt  of  riches, 

and  inimitable  performances  upon  the  violin, 

mad^^him  the  admiration  of  all  that  knew  him, 

He  was  bom  in  Wales, 

made  the  tour  of  Enrope, 

and,  alter  the  experience  of  both  Uadi  of  fortune, 

Died  in  1732.'' 
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At  ^  nmBtitoe  that  Mr.  GwrricJi:  A|voitn4 
me  wttH  this  aneic(}ate,  b^  repeated  a  veiy 
pcmted  Bpigrani  by  Joboaoq,  on  George  the 
Sec#iid  ami  Golley  Gibber/ which  Iim  never  yet 
flippeafed,  and  of  whioh  I  know  not  th^  exiict 
date.  Dr.  Johnson  after ^ardft  gave  it  to  me 
himself; 

**  Augustus  still  survives  in  Maro's  strain, 
**  And  Spenser's  verse  prolongs  Eliza's  reign; 
"  Great  George's  acts  let  tuneful  Gibber  sing; 
'*  For  Nature  formed  the  Poet  for  the  King." 

In  1741  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine **  the  Preface/'f  •*  Conclnsidn  of  his  lives 
of  Drake  and  Barretier."**  "  A  free  tra^lation 
of  the  Jests  of  Hierocles,  with  an  latrodoc- 
tfi«r;'^f  and,  I  think,  the  foUowing* pieces:  "  Dfe- 
bate  on  the  Proposal  of  Parliament  to  Cram- 
Sir.  (Sarridc  appears  not  to  have  recited  the  vexses  oonrectly, 
tht^origiisl  being  as  foUows<  One  of  the  various  roadi^gk is 
yrtnarkahlfi,  and  it  is  the  germ  of  Johnson's  cosduding  line: 

"  Exalted  soul,  <Aj^  vamus  fotinc?^  could  please 
**  The  love-sick  virgin,  and  the  gouty  case; 
**  Could janingcn)iiri&,>like  M  Amphion,  move 
^^  To-  beauteous  or^er  a^d  l^aimonious  love ; 
''  R^stliere  in  pe^ce,  till  Angels  bid  thee  rise, 
"  And  meet  thy  Saviour's  concert  in  the  skies.^ 

Di;  WSkes,  therfi|it)iour  of  these  lines^  was  a  Fellow  of  Tri- 
tUf^  College*  in  OxfQrd,,and  rector  of  Fitchford,  in  Shropshhre; 
be.  collected  materials  for  a  history  of  that  county,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  Brown  WiHis,  in  his  history  of  Mitred  Abbfesi 
vol.  li.  p.  189.  But  he  was  a  native  of' Stafibrdshife;  tad  to 
antiquities  of  that  county  wair  his  laAteation  chiefly  confined, 
Mr.  Shaw  has  had  the  use  of  his  papers.    Black  en  at.]  ' 
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'VttW,  to  Msume  the  Title  of  King^  abridged, 
modified,  and  digested  ;"f  *'  Translatioii  oi 
'  Abb6  Gayons  DiRsertations  on  the  Amazons ;"t 
" TVanslatioD  of  Fontenelles  Panegyrick  on 
Dr.  Morin.  't  Two  notes  upon  this  appear  to 
me  undoubtedly  his.  He  thiM  year,  and 
the  two  following,  wrote  the  Parliamentary 
Debates.  He  told  me  himself  that  he  was  the 
sole  composer  of  them  for  those  three  years 
only.  He  was  not,  however,  precisely  exact 
in  his  statement,  which  he  mentioned  from 
hasty  recollection ;  for  it  ii?  sufficiently  evident 
that  his  composition  of  them  began  November 
19,  1740,  and  ended  February  28,  1742*3. 

It  appears  from  some  of  Cave's  letters  to  Dr. 

Birch,  that  Gave  had  better  assistance  fw  that 

-  branch  of  his  Magazine,  than  has  been  gene- 

:rally  supposed ;  and  that  he  was  indefisitigable 

in  getting  it  made  as. perfect  as  he  could. 

Thus  2 1st.  July,  1755,  "I  trouble  you  with 
the  inclosed,  because  you  said  you  could  easily 
correct  what  is  here  given  for  Lord  C  .  Id's 

speech.  I  beg  you  will  do  so  as  soon  as  you 
can  forme,  because  the  month  is  far  advanced.'' 

And  the  15th  July,  i73r,  "  As  you  remem- 
«ier  the  debates  so  far  as  to  perceive  the 
speeches  already  printed  are  not  exact,  I  beg 
the  favour  that  you  will  peruse  the  inclosed, 
and,  in  the  best  mdnner  your  memory  will 
serve,  correct  the  mistaken  passages,  or  add 
any  thing  that  is  omitted.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  something  of  the  Duke  of  N-- — leu 
speech,  which  would  be  particularly  of  service. 
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^^  A  gendeniaiihas  Lord  Bat&urM's  speech 
to  add  sometfaing  to." 

And  July  3,  1744,  •' Yoa  will  see  what 
stupid,  low,  abominable  stuff  is  put*  upon  your 
noble  and  learned  iriend'sf  character,  such  as 
I  should  quite  reject,  and  endeavour  to  do 
something  better  towards  doing  justice  to  the 
character.  But  as  I  cannot  expect  to  attain 
my  desire  in  that  respect,  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  an  honour  to  our  work, 
to  have  the  favour  of  the  genuine  speech.  It 
is  a  method  that  several  have  been  pleased  to 
take,  as  I  could  show,  but  I  think  myself  under 
a  restraint  I  shall  say  so  far,  that  I  have  had 
some  by  a  third  hand,  which  I  understood  well 
enough  to  come  from  the  first ;  others  by  penny- 
post^  and  others  by  the  speakers  themselves, 
who  have  been  pleased  to  visit  St.  John's  Gate, 
and  show  particular  marks  of  their  being 
pleased."^ 

There  is  "no  reason,  1  befieve,  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  Cave.  It  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  none  of  these  letters  are  in  the  years  during 
which  Johnson  alone  furnished  the  Debates, 
and  one  of  them  is  in  the  very  year  after  he 
ceased  frx>m  that  labour.  Johnson  told  me, 
that  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  speeches  were 
tlK>ught  genuine,  he  determined  that  he  would 
write  no  more  of  them ;  "  for  he  would  not  be 
accessary  to  the  propagation  of  falsehood." 
And  such  was  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience^ 

*  I  luppose  in  another  compilation  of  the  same  kind^ 
t  Donbtless,  LordHardwick.  ;  ^ 

t  Birch's  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  4302. 
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^b94^H  9i¥»X  ^^9»  l|9foi?.bi9  d/ea^^Jie  expressed 
his  regret  for  his  having  b^ea  the  authour^f^ 
:^qtiioQf^  which  h94  passed  lor  realities. 

J}^  Q^Fertbeles*  ap;Jr^e4  with  me  iq  thinki^gi 
th^  (he  debalai»  which  he  had  irained  wens  (p 
h^  yalned  as  oratiqns  upon  questiopft  of  pubjicfc 
jj^portaQce.  They  have  accordiiogly  Jbeeq  cql- 
touted  in  Tolumes,  properly  arrwged,  apd  rc;- 
.^qiumeaded  to  the  nptice  of  parJianaeptary 
0pi^9Jkfrs  by  a  preface,  writjteq  by  no  i^^rior 
hani^4*  1  must,  however,  obi^rve,  that  al- 
though there  is  in  those  d^bajtep  a  wooderCNl 
<&tqra  pf  political  information^  aqd  very  powet- 
M  elQqaeqqe^  I  cannot  agre^  that  t^ey  exhibit 
thf^  maim^  of  ench  particular  ^pi^aker,  as  Sijr 
-Joh»  Uawjtins  seems  to  thiijk,  Bpt,  indi^^f 
what  opinioa 4^m  we  bav^  of  hia  judgwf n t>  a^d 
iMt9  Ja  publick  apeakiiigi  wh^  p^iiRieA  iU> 
p^^,  a#  ibe  characteristickB  of  two  jpeJebrfttwi 
orators,  "  the  deep-moutlied  rancour  of  I^J- 
t^ey,  Aad  the  yelpiug  pertinacity  of  Pitt  J'1 

This  year  I  find  that  his  tragsedy  of  l^ms 
^*d  been  for  w?n^.  tin?*  r^ady  for.tbe  elagf, 
and  ibat  km  necessities  i»ad^  hia»  dwirwia  *f 
giettifig  as  piqcb  a3  he  cpujd  ft»r  it^  vithftat 
delay;  for  th^e  is  the  Mlowipg  If^t^r  Iraqi 
Mr,  Cave  to  Dr,  jRirch,  in  th^  sai^^  yolqn^e jQf 
roanqs^ripts  in  the  British  Museqw,  froja  whi^b 
I  copied  those  above  quoted.  They  were  fl¥W»t 
obligingly  pointed  out  to  mq  by  Sir  WiUiaapi 

•  I  am  assured  that  the  editor  is  Mr.  George  Chalmers, 
ithose  cbomicrctal  matkn  are  well  knovti  a»d  «ite^in#d. 
t  Hawkins's  Life  ol^  Johnson,  p.  iW, 
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Mmgmv^  one  oi  tbe  Curaton  of  thftt  noUe 

Sef  t.  9,  1741. 

"  I  HAvn  put  Mr.  Johnson's  pl^jr  into  Mr. 
Qray's*  hniids,  m  order  to  sell  it  to  bim,  if  h^ 
is  iuclined  to  buy  it  -^  but  I  dau^bt  whether  he 
will  or  not.  He  would  dispose  ol  the  copy, 
^q4  whatever  advantage  may  be  made  by 
acting  it  Would  your  socjiety,!  or  any  genr 
lleoiai^  or  body  of  men  that  y-ou  know,  ta|^e 
such  a  bargaiii^r  He  and  I  are  very  unfit  to 
deal  with  theatrical  person &f«  f^leetwood  W9^ 
to  have  acted  it  last  season,  but  Johnson's  diffi^ 
dence  or  J  prevented  it" 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  *'  Irene,"  was 
not  brought  into  miblick  notice  till  Garrick 
\ras  manager  of  IJury-lane  theatre. 

In  1742  he  wrote  for  the  Gentleman's  M^ 
gaziqd  the  **  Preface,"!  the  "  Parliamentary 
Debates,*'*  ^*  Essay  on  the  Account  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,"* 
then  the  popular  topiek  of  conversation.  This 
Esfay  is  a  short  but  masterly  performance. 
We  &»d  him  in  No.  13  of  his  Rambler,  cfnsiir- 
ing  a  profligate  sentiment  in  that  ''  Account ;'' 

♦  A  bookseller  of  London. 

t  Not  the  Royal  Society;  but  the  Society  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  learning,  of  which  Dr.  Birch  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber. Tlietr  object  was,  to  assist  anthours  in  printi»g  eiqiftD- 
«fe  works.  It  existed  feom  about  1735  to  1746,  whein  j|ij^ 
i^  incurred  a  considerable  debt,  it  was  dissolved. 

J  There  is  no  erasure  here,  but  a  mere  blank;  to  fill  up 
.whicl^  may  be  an  ejiercise  for  ii^enious  coiyectuie. 
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'and  agtrid  ibftMtmg  upod  it^streniuHisly  in  con* 
Tersation.^    **  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter 
Barman,'**      I  believe  chiefly   taken    from   a 
foreign  publication;  as,  indeed,  he  could  not 
himself  know  much  about  Burman ;  ''.Addi- 
tioniS  to  bin  Life  of  Barretier;*^    **  The  Life  of 
Sydenham,"*  afterwards  prefixed  to  Dr.  Swauf's 
edition  of  his  works;  "  Proposals  for  printing 
Bibliotheca  Harleiana,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.*^     His  account 
of  that  celebrated  collection  of  books,  in  which 
he  displays  the  importance  to  literature,  of 
what  the   French   call  a  catalogue  raisonne^ 
when  the  subjects  of  it  are  extensive  and  va- 
rious, and  it  is  executed  with  ability,  cannot 
fail  to  impress  all  his  readers  with  admiration 
of  his  philological  attainments.     It  was  after- 
wards prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Cata- 
logue, in  which  the  Latin  accounts  of  books 
were  written  by  him.     He  was  employed  in 
this  business ,  by  Mr.  Thomas   Osborne   the 
bookseller,    who    purchased   the   library    for 
13^000/.  a  sum  which  Mr.  Oldys  sayK,  in  on^ 
of  his  manuscripts,  was  not  more  than  the  bidd- 
ing of  the  books  had  cost ;  yet,  as  Dr;  Johnson 
assured  me,  the  slowness  of  the  sale  was  sucbi 
that  there  was  not  much  gained  by.it.     It  has 
been  confidently  related,  with  many  embeilish* 
ments,  that  Johnson  one  day  knocked  Osborne 
down  in  his  shop,  with  a  folio,  and  put  his  foot 
«(jon  his  neck.     The  simple  truth  I  had  from 
Johnson  himself.     ^'  Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to 

^  Journal  ef  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d.  edit.  p.  167. 
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me,  and  I  beat  him.    But  it  was  Dot  ia  his 
shop :  it  was  iu.my  owo  thandber.'' 

A  very  diligent  observer  may  trace  him  wliere 
we  should' not  easily  suppose  him  to-be  found. 
1  have  no  doubt  that  he  wrotfet  the  little  abridgil- 
nieat  entided  *' Foreign  History/Mn  the  Ma- 
gazine for  December.  To  prove  it,  I  shaH 
quote  the  introduction.  **  As  this  is  that 
seMoa  of  the  year  in  which  Nature  may^  be 
said  to  command  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
and  which  seems  intend^,  by  putting  a  i^orC 
stop  to  violence  and  slaughter,  to  afford  time 
for  malice  to  relent,  and  animosity  to  subside ; 
\ie  can  scarce  expect  any  other  account  than 
of  plans,  negociadoos  and  treaties,  of  proposals 
for  peace,  and  preparations  for  war.''  As  also 
this  passage :  '.^  Let  those  who  despise  the  ca^ 
pacity  of  the  Swiss,  tell  us  by  what  wonderful 
policy,  or  by  what  happy  cJ>ntiiliiktioti  of  in- 
terests^ it  is  brought  to  pass,  that  in  a  body 
made  up  of  different  commuaitks  and  different 
religions,  there  shoold  be  no  civil  eommotions, 
iboi^h  the  people  are  so  itarlike,  that  to  no- 
tninate  and  raise  an  army  is  the  same/' 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Astle  for  bis  ready  per- 
mission to  copy  the  two  following  letli^s,  <^ 
which  the  originals  are  in  hk  possessioow^  Their 
eoQt^ts  shew  that  they  were  writttan  about 
this  time,  and  that  Johnson  was  now  engaged 
in  preparing  an  historical  account  of  the 
British  Parliament 
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••sin,  [PhlktU.] 

^'  I  BSLffif  s  I  am  going  to  write  a  l<mg 

letter,  and  ha?e  therefore  taken  a  wbole  sheet 

^pa|ier.    The  first  thing  to  be  written  ahoot 

k  our  hyitorical  design. 

<<  You  mentioned  the  proposal  of  printing  In 
nurabtirs^  as  an  sdtmatioo  in  the  scheme,  b«t  I 
JbelieTe  yott  mistook,  some  way  or  other,  my 
meaning;  I  had  oo  other  view  than  that  yesi 
might  rather  print  too  many  of  five  sbfets, 
than  of  five  and  thirty. 

''With  regard  to  what  T  shall  say  on  the 
maaaer  of  proceeding,  I  would  have  it  undei^ 
atood  as  wlK>lly  indifferent  to  me,  and  my  opi- 
MOB  only,  not  my  resolution.    JEm^aria  sit 

**  I  think  the  insertion  of  the  exact  date*  of 
the  most  important  eyents  in  the  matgio,  of  of 
so  many  eyents  as  may  en^le  the  reader  to  re- 
gulate the  order  of  facts  with  sufficient  eJiiicl- 
«tS8,  the  propar  medium  between  •  idurnal, 
which  has  r^ard  only  to  time,  and  «  history 
which  ranges  fiiets  according  to  their  depen- 
den<(!e  on  each  other,  and  postpones,  or  antici- 
pates according  to  the  convenience  of  narrafion. 
I  think  the  work  ought  to  partake  of  the  spirit 
of  history,  which  is  contrary  to  minube  eJ&^ 
a<;tness,  and  of  the  regularity  of  a  journal 
which  is  inconsistent  with  spirit.  For  this 
reason,  I  neither  admit  numbers  or  dates,  nor 
reject  them. 

*'  I  am  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to  placing 


m6Btat  tbe  f esbliltiows,  kc.  in  tbeaiar^n^  and 
think  we  shall  give  tfi6  most  eotnplete  accoiiiit 
of  parliaioeatiury  proceedings  that  can  be  con- 
trived.    The  na^ed  papers,  without  an  his- 
torical treatise  interwoven,  require  somte  other 
book  to  make  them  understood*    |  wili  date 
the  succeeding  facts  with  some  exactaessi  knit 
I  think  in  the  margin.     You  told  me  on  Satur- 
day that  I  had  received  money  on  this  work, 
and  found  set  dowii'  13K  Ss.  6d.  reckoning  tbe 
half  guinea  of  last  Saturday.    As  yau  l|i»ted 
to  roe  that  you  had  many  calls  for  oaoney,  I 
would  not  press  you  too  bard^  and  tb^re^bfie 
shall  desire  only,  as  I  send  it  ip,  two  guinf^ 
for  ^  sheet  of  copy ;  the  rest  you  n^  p*y  vud 
wh^n  it  may  be  more  convepieui  ;  aud  ^^,W^  hsf 
this  sheet  payment  I  sball^  for  BOBf^  ^tWt  be 
very  expensive* 

"  The  Life  of  Savage  I  av  ready  to  go  upon ; 
and  in  Great  Primer,  and  Pica  notes,  I  reckon 
on  sending  in  half  a  sheet  a  da^ ;  but  tl^  money 
for  that  shall  likewise  iye  by  in  y^uv  h^wU 
till  It  is  done.  With  the  debates,  shall  nQ%Ji 
have  business  enough?  If  1  had.  but  good 
pens. 

**  Towards  Mr^  Savage's  t^ife  whs^t  n^Qf e 
'have  you  got?  I  would  \yiUin^ly  h^^Gt^  bis 
trial,  &c.  and  know  whether  his  defenoe  l^  ^t 
Bristol,  and  wpuld  have  his  coUetctiop  offpo^ms, 
on  accQi^nt  of  the  PreifeQe|— 7"  Tte^  Pl^jn 
Dealer^'**— all  the  magazines  thai  W^  wy 
thing  of  his  or  relating  to  him. 

•  «  The  Plain  Dealer"  was  published  ip  1724,  and  con- 
tained some  account  of  Savage. 
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^^  I  tbcNigbt  my  letter  woiild  be  laog^  hut  it  is 
now  ended ;  and  I  am,  Sir, 

•*Yonr's,&c* 

**  Sam.  Johnson/' 

•*The  boy  found  me  writing  this  almost  in 
the  dark,  when  I  could  not  quite  easily  read 
yours. 

**  I  have  read  the  Italian : — nothing  in  it  is 
well  "^^^ 

••  I  had  no  notion  of  having  any  thing  for 
the  inscription,*  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  kept 
it  to  extort  a  price.  I  could  think  of  nothing, 
till  to-day.  If  you  could  spare  me  another 
guinea  for  the  history,  I  should  take  it  very 
kindly,  to-night;  but  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  not 
think  it  an  injury.**— I  am  almost  well  again." 


«  TO  MR.  CAVE* 


*•  Sim, 


"  You  did  not  tell  me  your  determination 
about  the  Soldier's  Letter ^-^  which  1  am  confi- 
dent was  never  printed.  I  think  it  will  not  do 
by  itself,  or  in  any  other  place,  so  well  as  the 
Mag.  Extraordinary.  If  you  will  have  it  all,  I 
believe  you  do  not  think  I  set  it  high,  %nd  I 
will  be  glad  if  what  you  give,  you  will  give 
qtiickly. 

"  You  need  not  be  in  care  about  something 
to  print,  for  I  have  got  the  State  Trials,  and 
shall  extract  Layer,  Atterbury,  and  Maccles- 
field from  them,  and  shall  bring  them  to  you 

t  I  have  not  discovered  what  thU  was. 
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in  a  fortn^fat;  after  which  I  will  try  to  get  the 
South  Sea  Report*'    {No  dotty  nor  signature.'\ 

1  would  also  ascribe  to  him  an  '^  Essay  on 
the  Description  of  China,  from  the  French  of 
Du  Halde.^t 

His  writings  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
in  1743,  are,  the  Preface,!  the  Parliamentary 
Debates,!  "  Considerations  on  the  Dispute 
between  Crousaz  and  Warbnrton,  on  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man  ;t  in  which,  while  he  defends 
Crousaz,  he  shews  an  admirable  metaphysical 
acuteness  and  temperance  in  controversy  ;"  Ad 
Lauram   parituram  EpigrammaJ  :"*  and,  "  A 

X  Angliacof  inter  pulcherrima  Laura  puellas, 
Mox  uteri  pondus  depoiitura  grave, 
AdsU,  Laura,  tUnfaeiiis  Lueina  dolenti^ 
Neve  tibi  noeeai  prtenituiise  Deee, 

Mr.  Hector  w%is  present  when  this  Epignon  was  made  tm- 
fromptu.  The  first  line  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Jwbo&b,  and 
Johnson  was  called  upon  by  the  company  to  finish  it»  which 
he  instantly  did. 

The  following  elegant  Latin  Ode,  which  mppaaated  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1743,  (voL  xiii.  p.  548,)  may  safdy 
be  attributed  to  Johnson. 

AD  ORNATISSIMAM  PUELLAM. 

Vavm  sit  artiy  sit  studio  modus, 

Formosa  virgo;  sit  speculo  quies» 
Curamque  qucerendi  decdris 

Mitte,  supervacuosque  ccdtui. 

Ut  fortuitis  vema  coloribus 
Depicta  vulgorura  ms^s  placent. 
Nee  invident  horto  nitenti 
Divitias  operosiores: 
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l^tin  Tfansktlon  of  Pope*s  Verses  on  hh 
6rotto;''*  and,  as  he  couid  employ  hk  pen 
iii'ith  equal  success  upon  a  small  matter  as  a 
great,  1  suppose  him  to  be  the  author  of  an 
advertisement  for  Osborne,  concerning  the 
great  Harleian  Catalogue. 

But  I  should  think  myself  much  wanting, 
both  to  my  illustrious  friend  and  my  readers, 
cjtd  I  not  introduce  here,  with  more  than  or- 
dinary respect,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  Ode, 
which  has  not  been  inserted  in  any  of  the  col- 

Lenique  fons  cum  mturofture  pulchrior 
Obliquat  idtro  procipUem  fUgiean 
Inter  reluctantes  lapillos,  et 
Ducit  acyifis  temere  sequentes : 

Utque  Inter  undas,  inter  et  arbores. 
Jam  vere  primo  dulce  strepunt  aves, 
Et  arte  nidla  gratiores    ' 
fegeminapi  siiielege  cantus :  . 

Nativa  sic  te  gratia,  te  nifot 
tSimpfex  decebit,  te  vemeries  tu« ; 
Nudus  Cupido  suspicatur 
Artifices  nimis  apparatus. 

Ergo  fluentem  ta;  male  scdttla, 
Nc  scBva  inuras  semper  aact  eonmm ; 
Noc  if^wa  adoia^  mtentea 
Pulvere  dedecores  oapillos ; 

Quaiesmo  olb»  weJPtoten^ 
Jactabat  iuDtifi>«»4etB0  iachpro 
UtcuaDpjfcj4era(ta^  iftfidgjei^ 
Verticis  exuvi®  decori ; 

Necdilw«J4«^.ctti»W^J®»^^^^^  . 
Mentita  fortMBHi  ^|fcwloJw>?i  ^Picv 

Permbit  inoam*4f^pw*^iyi»» 
Fu9a  comas  agitare  ventis. 
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lectioi»  of  Joh&80i]'«  poetry^  written  by  him  at 
a  v^ry  early  period,  m  Mr.  Hetetor  inibrms  ine, 
and  ins^ted  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga^^ine  of 
this  year. 

FRiBNDSHiPy  an  Od£.* 

FniBvssHiPypecuUarboon  of  faeay^n^ 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride^ 

To  men  and  angels  only  giv'n. 
To  all  the  lower  world  deny'd. 

While  love  unknown  among  the  blest^ 

Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires, 
The  savage  and  the  human  breast 

Torments  alike  with  raging  fires ; 

With  bright,  but  oft  destructive,  gleam, 

Alike  o'er  all  his  lightnings  fly; 
Thy  htmbent  glories  only  beam 

Axouad  the  fav'rites  of  liie  c^y. 

Thy  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  joys 
On  fbob  and  villains  ne'er  descend : 

I|i  voift  ibr  tiiee  the<lyrant  sogfasy 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

Directressrftlie  brave  andjust^ 
O  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way? 

Atid  let  Hie  tortures  tiftoftistnnt 
On  seffish 'bosoms  onfy  p^^ 

Nor  thott  thine  ardctur  cease  toi  jjlow. 
When  :«ouIs  to  blis^  cUm^s  remove  ; 

What  rais'dour  virtue  hejre  below* 
^haU  aid,  our  h$^pmes8.ak)ve. 

Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity  of  obli^^ing 
Im  ^chAol&Uow  Dr*  James,,  of  whom  he  once 
observed,  ^no  maa  brin^  »oi-e  mmA'tObbis 
prolmsMBw''  JaniM  fmblfefa^  this  year  his 
^'  Medicinal  Dictionary/'  in  three  volumes  folio. 
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Johnson^  agl  midt^rstood  from  hiiri,  Had  written, 
orassiKled  in  writiiig,  the  proposals  for.  this 
work;  and  being  very  fond  of  the  study  of 
Physick,  in  which  James  was  his  master,  he 
furnished  some  of  the  articles.  He,  however,^ 
certainly  wrote  for  it  the  Dedication  to  Dr. 
]VIea(l,t  which  is  conceived  with  great  address, 
to  conciliate  the  patronage  of  that  very  eminent 


man.* 


It  has  been  circulated,  I  know  not  with  what 
authenticity,  that  Johnson  considered  Dr.  Birch 
as  a  dull  writer,  and  said  of  him,  "Tom  Birch 
is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in  conversation  ;  but  no 
sooner  dees  he  take  a  pen  in  his  haqd,  than  it 
becomes  a  torpedo  to  him,  and  benumbs  all 
his  faculties."  That  the  literature  of  this 
country  is  much  indebted  to  Birch's  activity 
and  diligence  mus(  certainly  be  acknowledged. 
We  have  seen  that  Johnson  honoured  him  with 
a  Greek  Epigram;    and  his  correspondence 

•  "to  db.  mead. 

THATthe  MediciniU  Dictionary  IS  ieiicsiteA  to  you, is  to 
be  imputed  only  to  your  reputation  for  superiour  skill  in  those 
sciences  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  facilitate : 
and  you  are,  therefiore,  to  consider  this  address,  if  it  be  agree; 
able  to  yoti,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  merit;  aiid  if  otherwise, 
as  one  of  the  inconvemencies  of  emmence. 

"  However  you  shall  receive  it,  my  design  cannot  be  dis- 

af^>ointed ;  because  this  publick  appeal  to  your  judgment  will 

shew  that  I  do  not  found  my  hopes  of  approbation  upon  the 

^  ignorance  of  my  readers,  «nd  that  1  fear  his  censure  the  least, 

f  whose  kncmledge  is  most  ^ctensive.    I  am.  Sir, 

".  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"R.  Jambs." 
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\rith  faim,  durmg  many  years,  proves  that  be 
had  no  mean  opinion  of  him. 


"  SIR,  ".  Thursday,  Sept.  29,  1743. 

"  I  HOPE  you  win  excuse  me  for  troubling 
you  on  an  occasion  on  which  I  know  not  whom 
else  I  can  apply  to ;  I  am  at ^  a  loss  for  the 
Lives  and  Characters  of  Earl  Stanhope,  the 
two  Craggs,  and  the  minister  Sunderland  ;  and 
heg  that  you  will  inform  [me]  where  T  may  find 
them,  and  send  any  pamphlets,  &c.  relating  to 
them  to  Mr.  Cave  to  be  perused  for  a  few  days 
by.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

'*  Sam.  Johnson." 

His  circumstances  were  at  this  time  em- 
barrassed; yet  his  affection  for  his  mother 
was  80  warm,  and  so  liberal,  that  he  took 
upon  himself  a  debt  of  her's,  which,  though 
small  in  itself,  was  then  considerable  to  him. 
This  appears  from  the  following  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Mn  Levett,  of  Litchfield,  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  lies  now  before  me. 

**  TO  MR.  LEVETT ;   IN  LITCHFIELD. 
*'  iiR,  •'  December,  1,  1743. 

**  I  AM  extremely  sorry  that  we  have  en- 
croached so  much  upon  your  forbearance  with 
respect  to  the  interest,  which  a  great  perplexity 
of  affairs  hindered  me  from  thinking  of  with 
that  attention  that  I  ought/ and  which  I  am 
not  immediately  able  to  remit  to  you,  but  will 

VOL.  I.  L 
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pity  it  (I  thtiik  twelve  pounds,)  in  two  tnoDtbs. 
I  look  upon  this,  and  the  future  interest  of  that 
mortgage,  as  my  own  debt;  and  beg  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  give  me  directions  how  to 
pay  it,  and  not  mention  it  to  my  dear  mother. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  pay  this  in  less  time,  I 
believe  I  can  do  it ;  but  1  take  two  months  for  a 
certainty,  and  beg  an  answer  whether  you  can 
allow  me  so  much  time.  I  think  myself  very 
much  obliged  to  your  forbearance,  and  shall 
esteem  it  a  great  happiness  to  be  able  to  serve 
you.  I  have  great  opportunities  of  dispersing 
any  thing  that  you  may  think  it  proper  to  make 
publick.  I  will  give  a  note  for  the  money, 
payable  at  the  time  mentioned,  to  any  one 
here  that  you  shall  appoint. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

^*  Your  most  obedient, 

"  And  most  humble  Servant, 

Sam.  Johnson/ 

♦*  At  Mr.  Osborne's,  bookseller,  in  Grey's  Inn.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  any  thing 
in  1744  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  but  the 
Preface. J  His  life  of  Barretier  was  now  re- 
published in  a  pamphlet  by  itself.  But' he 
produced  one  woik  this  year,  fuUy  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  high  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired.  This  was  "  The  Life  op  Richard 
Savage;"*  a  man,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  impartially,,  without  wondering  that  he 
was  for  some  time  the  intimate  companionof 
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Johnson;  for  his  character*  was  marked  by- 
profligacy,  insolence,  and  ingratitude :  yet,  as 
he  undoubtedly  had  a  warm  and  vigorous, 
though  unregulated  mind,  had  seen  life  in  all 
its  varieties,  and  been  much  in  the  company  of 
the  statesmen  and  wits  of  his  time,  he  could 
communicate  to  Johnson  an  abundant  supply 
of  such  materials  as  his  philosophical  curiosity 
most  eagerly  desired ;  and  as  Savage's  misfor- 
tunes and  misconduct  had  reduced  him  to  the 
lowest  state  of  wretchedness  as  a  writer  for 
bread,  his  visits  to  St.  John's  Gate  naturally 
brought*  Johnson  and  him  together.! 

*  As  a  specimen  of  his  temper,  I  insert  the  following  letter 
from  him  to  a  noble  Lord,  to  whom  he  was  under  great  obli- 
gations, but  who  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct,  was  obliged 
to  discard  him*  The  original  was  in  the  hands  of  the  late 
Francis  Cockayne  Cust,  Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's  Counsel 
learned  in  the  law : 

"  I^ght  Honourable  Brute  and  Booby, 

•*  I  Find  you  want  (as  Mr. is  pleased  to  hint,)  to 

swear  away  my  life,  that  is,  the  life  of  your  creditor,  because  he 
asks  you  for  a  debt. — ^The  publick  shall  soon  be  acquainted 
with  this,  to  judge  whether  you  are  not  fitter  to  be  an  Irish 
Evidence,  than  to  be  an  Irish  Peer. — I  defy  and  despise  you. 
«*  1  am, 

"  Your  determined  adversary, 

"  R.  S." 

f  Sir  John  Hawkins  gives  the  world  to  understand,  that 
Johnson,  "  being  an  admirer  of  genteel  manners,  was  capti- 
vated by  the  address  and  demeanour  of  Savage,  who,  as  to 
his  exteriour,  was  to  a  remarkable  degree  accomplished." — 
Hawkins's  Life,  p.  52.  But  Sir  John's  notions  of  gentility 
must  appear  somewhat  ludicrous,  from  his  stating  the  following 
circumstance  as  presumptive  evidence  that  Savage  was  a  good 
swordsman :  "  "Hiat  he  understood  the  exercise  of  a  geatle- 

l2 
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It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  Johnson  and 
Savage  were  sometimes  in  such  extreme  indi- 
gence,* that  they  could  not  pay  for  a  lodging; 
so  that  they  have  wandered  together  whple . 
nights  in  the  streets.  Yet  in  these  almost  in- 
credible scenes  of  distress,  we  may  suppose 
that  Savage  mentioned  many  of  the  anecdotes 
with  which  Johnson  afterwards  enriched  the 
life  of  his  unhappy  companion  and  those  of 
other  Poets. 

man's  weapon,  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  made  of  it  in  that 
rash  encounter  which  is  related  in  his  life."  The  dexterity 
here  alluded  to  was,  that  Savage,  in  a  nocturnal  fit  of  drunken^ 
ness,  stabbed  a  man  at  a  coffee-house,  and  killed  him :  for 
which  he  was  tried  at  the  Old-Bailey,  and  found  guilty  of 
murder, 

Johnson, .  indeed,  describes  him  as  having  "  a  grave  and 
manly  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity  of  mien ;  but  which,  upon 
a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into  an  engaging  easiness  of 
manners/'  How  highly  Johnson  admired  him  for  that  know- 
ledge which  he  himself  so  much  cultivated,  and  what  kindness 
he  entertained  for  him,  appears  from  the  following  lines  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1738,  which  I  am  assured 
were  written  by  Johnson: 

^dfRiCHARDTJM  Savage. 

"  Humani  studium  generis  cui  pectore  fervet 

"  O  colat  humanum  iefoveatque  genus^ 

*  "  Soon  after  Savage's  Life  was  published,  Mr.  Harte, 
authour  of  the  Life  o£Gustavus  Adolphus,  dined  with  Edward 
Cave,  and  occasionally  praised  it.  Soon  after,  meeting  him, 
Cave  said,  '  You  made  a  man  very  happy  t'other  day.'— 
<  How  could  that  be,'  says  Harte;  <  nobody  was  there  but 
ourselves.*  Cave  answered,  by  reminding  him  that  a  plate  of 
victuals  was  sent  behind  a  screen,  which  was  to  Johnson, 
dressed  so  shabily,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  appear ;  but  on 
hearing  the  conversatiouj,  he  was  highly  delighted  with  the  en- 
comiums on  his  book." 
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He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  one  night 
\n  particular,  when  Savage  and  he  walked 
round  St.  James's-square  for  want  of  a  k)dg* 
ing,  they  were  not  at  all  depressed  by  their 
situation ;  but  in  high  spirits  and  brimful  of 
patriotism,  traversed  the  square  for  several, 
hours,  inveighed  against  the  minister,  and 
^*  resolved  they  would  stand  by  their  coMulry.'' 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  by  associating 
with  Savage,  who  was  habituated  to  the  dissi* 
pation  and  licentiousness  of  the  town,  Johnson, 
though  his  good  principles  remained  steady, 
did  not  entirely  preserve  that  conduct,  for 
which,  in  days  of  greater  simplicity,  he  was  re-, 
marked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hector ;  but  was  im- 
perceptibly led  into  some  indulgencies  which 
occasioned  much  distress  to  his  virtuous  mind. 
'  That  Johnson  was  anxious  that  an  authen^ 
tick  and  favourable  account  of  his  extraordi- 
nary friend  should  first  get  possession  of  the 
pnblick  attention^  is  evident  from  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
August  of  the  year-preceding  its  publication^ 

**  MR.  URBAN, 

-**  As  your  collections  show  how  often  you 
have  owed  the  ornaments  of  your  poetical 
pages  to  the  correspondence  of  the  unfortunate 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Savage,  I  doubt  not  but  yon 
have  so  much  regard  to  his  memory  as  to  en- 
courage any  design  that  may  have  a  tendency 
to  the  preservation  of  it  from  insults  or  calum- 
nies; and  therefore,  with  some  degree  of 
assurance,  intreat  you  to  inform  the  pnblick, 

L  3 
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tbat  his  life  will  i^peedily  be  published^  by  a 
person  who  was  favoured  with  his  con^d^Ac^, 
and  received  from  himself  art  account  of  mo^ 
Of  the  transactions  which  he  proposes  to  men- 
tion, to  the  time  of  his  retirement  to  Swanseia 
in  Wales. 

"  iFrom  that  period,  to  his  death  in  the 
prison  of  Bristol,  the  account  i^Wl  be  continued 
A'om  materials  still  Ifess  liable  to  objection; 
his  own  letters,  and  ihose  of  his  friends,  some 
of  which  will  be  inserted  in  the  work,  and  ab- 
stracts of  others  subjoined  in  the  tnai*gin. 

"  It  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that 
others  may  have  the  same  design ;  bdt  as  it  is 
not  credible  that  they  can  obtain  the  sam^  ma- 
terials, it  must  be  expected  they  will  supply 
from  invention  the  want  of  intelligence ;  and 
that  tittdei*  the  title  of  *  The  Life  of  Savage,' 
they  will  publish  only  a  novel,  filled  with  ro- 
tnantick  adventures,  and  imaginary  amours. 
You  may  therefore,  perhaps,  gratify  the  lovers 
of  truth  and  wit,  h^  giving  me  leave  to  inform 
them  in  your  Magazine,  that  my  accoiJflft  wifl 
be  published  in  8vo.  by  Mr,  Roberts,  in  War- 
wick-lane." 

[No  signtiiure.] 

In  February,  1744,  it  accordingly  came  forth 
from  the  shop  of  Roberts,  between  whom  and 
Johnson  I  have  not  traced  any  connection,  ex- 
cept the  casual  one  of  this  publication.  In 
Johnson's  "  Life  of  Savage,"  although  it  must 
be  allowed  that  its  moral  is  the  reverse  of— 
*^  Respicere  exemplar  mt(B  tnoramque  jabebo,'^  a 
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very  useM  lesson  is  iDculcated,  ta  guard  inea 
of  warm  passions  from  a  toa  free  iadulgence 
of  them ;  and  the  various  incidents  are  related 
in  so  cle^r  and  animated  a  mstnnef,  and  illumi- 
nated throughout  with  so  much  philosophy,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  iti  the 
English  language.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told 
me,  that  upon  his  return  from  Italy  he  met 
with  it  in  Devonshire,  knowing  nothing  of  its 
authour,  and  began  to  read  it  while  he  was 
standing  with  his  arm  leaning  against  a  chimney- 
piece.  It  seized  his  attention  so  strongly,  that, 
not  being  able  to  lay  down  the  book  till  he  had 
finished  it,  when  he  attempted  to  movfe,  fie 
found  his  arm  totally  benumbed.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  work  was  composed,  is  a 
wonderful  circumstance.  Johnsbn  has  been 
heard  to  say,  "  I  wtoie  forty-ei^t  of  the 
printed  octavo.  J)ages  of  the  Life  of  Savage  at  a 
sitting;  but  then  I  sat  up  all  night."* 

He  exhibits  the  genius  of  Savage  to  thfe  best 
advantage,  in  the  specimens  of  his  poetry  wMcH 
he  has  selected,  gome  of  \yhich  are  of  uncfom- 
mon  merit.  We,  indeed,  dccasionally  find 
such  vigour  and  such  point,  as  might  make  us 
suppose  that  the  generous  aid  of  Johnson  had 
been  imparted  to  his  friend.  Mr.  Thomalfc 
Warton  made  this  rjeniark  to  me;  and,  in  sup- 
port of  it,  quoted  from  the  poem  entitled  "  The 
Bastai-d,"  a  line  in  which  the  fancied  superiority 
of  one  *^  stamped  in  Nature^s  mint  with  extacy,'* 

*  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d.  edit.p.  25; 
L    4 
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is  contrasted  with  a  regular  la^^ful  descendant 
of  some  great  and  ancient  family : 

*'  No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face/^ 

But  the  fact  is,  that  this  poem  was  published 
some  years  before  Johnson  aqd  Savage  were 
acquainted, 

I^  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  biographical 
disquisition  there  appears  a  very  strong  symptom 
of  Johnson's  prejudice  against  players ;  a  pre- 
judice which  may  be  attributed  to  the  follow- 
ing causes :  first,  the  imperfection  of  his  or- 
ganSy  which  were  so  defective  that  he  vi^as  not 
susceptible  of  the  fine  impressions  which  thea- 
trical excellence  produces  nppn  the  generality 
of  mankind:  secondly,  the  cold  rejection  of 
his  tragedy;  and^  lastly,  tt^e  brilliant  success 
of  Garrick,  who  had  be^n  his  pupil,  who  had 
come  to  London  ^t  the  same  time  with  him^ 
^ot  in  a  much  more  prosperous  state  than  him- 
selfy  and  whose  talents  he  undoubtedly  rated 
low,  compared  with  his  own.  His  being  out- 
stripped by  his  pupil  in  the  race  of  immedis^te 
fame^  as  well  as  of  fortune,  probably  n^ad^ 
him  feel  some  indignation,  as  thinking  that 
whatever  might  be  Garrick's  merits  in  his  art, 
the  reward  was  too  great  when  compared  with 
what  the  most  successful  efforts  of  literary 
labour  could  attain.  At  all  periods  of  his 
life  Johnson  qsed  to  talk  contemptuously  of 
players;  but  in  this  work  he  speaks  of  them 
with  peculiar  acrimony;  for  which,  perl^ps, 
there  was  formerly  too  much  reason  from  the 
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Hcentioas  and  dissolote  manners  of  those  en* 
gaged  in  that  profession.  It  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  in  our  own  time  such  a  change  has 
taken  place,  that  there  is  no  longer  room  for 
such  an  unfavourable  distinction. 

His  schoolfellow  and  friend  Dr,  Taylor,  told 
me  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Johnson's  triumph- 
ing over  his  pupil,  David  Garrick.  When  that 
great  actor  had  played  some  time  ?it  Goodman's 
fields,  Johnson  and  Taylor  went  to  see  him 
perform,  and  afterwards  passed  the  evening  at 
a  tavern  with  him  and  old  Gifiard.  Johnson, 
who  was  ever  depreciating  stage-players,  after 
censuring  some  mistakes  in  emphasis,  which 
Garrick  had  committed  in  the  course  of  that 
night's  acting,  said,  •*  the  players.  Sir,  have 
got  a  kind  of  rant,  with  which  they  run  on, 
without  any  regard  either  to  accent  or  em- 
phasis." Both  Garrick  and  Giffard  were  of- 
fended at  this  sarcasm,  and  endeavoured  to 
refute  it;  upon  which  Johnson  rejoined,  '*  WeH 
now,  I'll  give  you  something  to  speak,  with 
which  you  are  little  acquainted,  and  then  we 
shall  see  how  just  my  observation  is.  That 
shall  be  the  criterion.  Let  me  hear  you  repeat 
the  ninth  Commandment,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour." 
Both  tried  at  it,  said  Dr.  Taylor,  and  both 
mistook  the  emphasis,  which  should  be  upon 
not  VLudJalse  tvitness.  Johnson  put  them  right, 
and  enjoyed  his  victory  with  great  glee. 

His  **  Life  of  Savagci"  was  no  sooner  pub- 
lished, than  the  following  liberal  praise  was 
given  to  it,  in  "The  Champion,"  a  periodical 
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paper :  ^^  This  pamphlet  i6,  witliout  flattery  to 
its  autbour,  as  just  and  well  written  a  piece  of 
its  kind  as  I  ever  saw;  so  that  at  tbe  safiDe 
time  that  it  highly  deserves,  it  certainly  staiH]<s 
very  little  in  need  of  this  rec#ommeadation. 
As  to  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  person, 
whose  memoirs  compose  this  work,  it  is*  cer- 
tainly penned  with  equal  accuracy  and  spirit, 
of  which  I  am  so  much  the  better  judge,  as  I 
know  many  of  the  facts  mentioned  to  be  strictly 
true,  and  very  fairly  related.  Besides,  it  is 
not  only  the  story  of  Mr.  Savage,  but  innumer- 
able incidents  relating  to  other  persons,  and 
other  affairs,  which  renders  this  a  very  amusing, 
and,  withal,  a  very  instructive  and  valuable 
performance^  The  author's  observations  are 
short,  significant,  and  just,  as  his  narrative  is 
remarkably  smooth,  and  well  disposed.  His 
reflections  open  to  all  the  recesses  of  the 
human  heart;  and,  in  a  word,  a  moi-e  just  or 
pleasant,  a  more  engaging  or  a  more  improving 
treatise,  on  all  the  excellencies  and  defects  of 
human  nature,  is  scarce  to  be  found  in  our  own, 
or  perhaps,  any  other  language."* 

Johnson's  partiality  for  Savage  made  him  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  his  story,  however  extra- 
6rdinary  and  improbable.  It  never  occurred 
to  hiiri  to  question  his  being  the  sou  of  the 

*  This  character  of  the  life  of  Savage  was  not  written  by 
Fielding,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  most  probably  by  Ralph, 
who,  as  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  Partners  of  '  The 
Champion'  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Reed  of  Staple  Inn,  suc- 
ceeded Fielding  in  his  share  of  the  paper,  before  the  date  of 
that  eulogiura. 
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ConAt^s  of  Macclesfield,  of  Wboi^eiiinreleiyilhg 
barbarity  he  so  loudly  complaioed,  and  thd 
particulars  of  which  are  related  ia  so  stron'^ 
sind  affecting  a  manner  in  Jofarbson's  Lit^  M 
him.  Johnson  was  certainly  well  warrafated 
in  pnblisbitig  his  itairative,  however  oflen^ve 
it  might  be  to  the  lady  and  her  rdlations^  be- 
cause her  alleged  unnatural  and  crufel  con- 
duct to  her  son,  and  sh^nieful  s^owal  of  gi:filt, 
were  stated  in  a*  Life  of  Savage  ddw  lyio^  be-* 
fore  me,  which  came  out  so  early  as  1727,-  and 
no  attempt  had  been  nfiade  to  confute  it^  or  to 
punish  the  authour  or  printer  as  a  libeffer':  but^ 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  we  should  be 
glad  to  find  the  shocking  tale  not  triie;  dnd 
from  a  reispectable  gentleman*  corinecfed  wiib 
the  lady's  family,  I  have  deceived  such  irifdrma- 
tion  and  remarks,  2ii  joined  to  niy  bv^n  in« 
quiries,  will,  I  think,  i*ender  it  at  least  soim^ 
what  doubtful,  especially  when  We  consifler 
that  it  must  have  originated  frdfn  the  person 
himself  who  went  by  the  name  of  Richard 
Savage. 

If  the  ms^xim,  falmm  in  nno,  falsum  in  omni- 
bus, were  to  be  received  without  qualification, 
the  credit  of  Savage's  narrative^  as  conveyed  to 
us,  would  be  annihilated ;  for  it  contains  some 
assertions  which,  beyond  a  question,  are  not 
true. 

1.  In  order  to  induce  a  belifef  that  the  Earl 
Rivers,  oh  accoiint  of  a  criminal  connectibri 


*  The  late  Francis  Cockayne  Cust,  esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Counsel. 
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# 
with  whom,  Lady  Macclesfield  is  said  to  have 

been  divorced  from  her  husband,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,*  had  a  peculiar  anxiety  about  the 
child  which  she  bore  to  him,  it  is  alleged,  that 
his  Lordship  gave  him  his  own  name,  and  had 
it  duly  recorded  in  the  register  of  St.  Andil*ew*s, 
Holbom.  I  have  carefully  inspected  that  re- 
gister, but  no  such  entry  is  to  be  found. 

2.  It  is  stated,  that  ''  Lady  Macclesfield 
having  lived  for  some  time  upon  very  uneasy 
terms  with  her  husband,  thought  a  publick 
confession  of  adultery  the  most  obvious  and 
expeditious  method  of  obtaining  her  liberty ;" 
and  Johnson,  assuming  this  to  be  true,  stig- 
matises her  with  indignation,  as  *'  the  wretch 
who  had,  without  scruple,  proclaimed  herself 
an  adttltress."  But  I  have  perused  the  Jour- 
nals of  both  houses  of  Parliament  at  the  pe- 
riod of  her  divorce,  and  there  find  it  authenti- 
cally ascertained,  that  so  far  from  voluntarily 
admitting  to  the  ignominious  charge  of  adul- 
tery, she  made  a  strenuous  defence  by  her 
Counsel ;  the  bill  having  been  first  moved  the 
15th  of  January,  1697-8,  in  the  house  of  Lords, 
and  proceeded  on  (with  various  applications 
for  time  to  bring  up  witnesses  at  a  distance, 
&c.)  at  intervals,  till  the  3d  of  March,  when 
it  passed.  It  was  brought  to  the  Commons, 
by  a  message  from  the  Lords,  the  5th  of  March, 
proceeded  on  the  7th,  10th,  11th,  14th,  and 
15th,  on  which  day,  after  full  examination  of 
witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  hearing  of  Coun- 

*  1697. 
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sel,  it  was  reported  without  amendments, 
passed,  and  carried  to  the  Lords.  That  Lad  j 
Macclesfield  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
which  she  was  accused,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but 
the  question  now  is,  whether  the  person  calling 
himself  Richard  Savage  was  her  son. 

It  has  been  said,  that  when  Earl  Rivers  was 
dying,  and  anxious  to  provide  for  all  his  natural 
children,  he  was  informed  by  Lady  Maccles- 
field that  her  son  by  him  was  dead.  Whether, 
then,  shall  we  believe  that  this  was  a  malig* 
nant  lie,  invented  by  a  mother  to  prevent  her 
own  child  from  receiving  the  bounty  of  his  fa- 
ther, which  was  accordingly  the  consequence, 
if  the  person  whose  life  Johnson  wrote,  washer 
son ;  or  shall  we  not  rather  believe,  that  the 
person  who  then  assumed  the  name  of  Richard 
Savage  was  an  impostor,  being  in  reality  the 
son  of  the  shoe-maker,  under  whose  wife's 
care*  Lady  Macclesfield's  child  was  placed ; 
that  after  the  death  of  the  real  Richard  Savage, 
he  attempted  to  personate  him ;  and  that  the 
fraud  being  known  to  Lady  Macclesfield,  he 
was  therefore  repulsed  by  her  with  just  re- 
sentment. 

There  is  a  strong  circumstance  in  support  of 
the  last  supposition ;  though  it  has  been  men- 
tioned as  an  aggravation  of  Lady  Maccles- 
field's unnatural  conduct;  and  that  is,  her 
having  prevented  him  from  obtaining  the  be- 

♦  This  is  not  correctly  stated.  The  Shoemaker,  under 
whose  care  Savage  was  placed,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  his 
apprentice,  was  not  the  husband  of  his  nurse.— See  Johnson's 
Life  of  Savage. 
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nefit  of  a  legacy  left  to  him  by  Mrs.  Lloyd,  his 
^pd-mpther.  For  if  there  was  such  a  Jegacy 
Jeft,  his  not  beipg  able  tp  obtain  payraenjt  of  it, 
inust  be  imputed  to  his  consciousness  that  he 
wa^  not  the  real  person.  The  just  inference 
should  be,  that  by  the  death  of  Lady  Maccles- 
field's child  before  its  god-mother,  the  legacy 
became  lapsed,  and  therefore  that  Johnson'i? 
Richard  Savage  was  an  imposton 

If  he  had  a  title  to  the  legacy,  he  could  not 
have  found  any  difficulty  in  recovering  it ;  for 
had  the  executors  resisted  his  claim,  the  whole 
costs,  as  well  as  the  legacy,  must  have  been 
paid  by  them,  if  he  had  been  the  child  to 
whom  it  was  given. 

The  talents  of  Savage,  and  the  mingled  fire, 
rudeness,  pride,  meanness,  and  ferocity  of  his 
character,*  concur  in  making  it  credible  that 
he  was  fit  to  plan  and  carry  on  an  ambitious 
and  daring  scheme  of  imposture,  similar  in- 
stances of  which  have  not  been  wanting  in  higher 
spheres,  in  the  history  of  different  countries, 
and  have  had  a  considerat)le  degree  of  success. 

yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  companion  of 

*  Johnson*s  companion  appears  to  have  persuaded  that 
lofty-minded  man,  that  he  resembled  him  in  having  a  noble 
pridfe ;  for  Johnson,  after  painting  in  strong  colours  the  quar- 
rel between  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  Savage,  asserts  that,  *'  the 
spirit  of  JMr.^Savage,  indeed,  never  suffered  him  to  solicit  a 
reconciliation :  he  returned  reproach  for  reproach,  and  insult 
for  insult/'  But  the  respectable  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  has  in  his  possession  a  letter  from  Savage,  after  Lord 
Tyrconnel  had  discarded  him,  addressed  to  tlie  Reverend  Mr* 
Gilbert,  his  Lordship's  Chaplain,  in  which  he  requests  him,  in 
the  humblest  manner,  to  represent  his  case  to  the  Viscount. 
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5ohnson,  (who,  through  whatever  medium  he 
was  conveyed  into  this  world, — be  it  ever  so 
.doubtful  **  To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  be- 
got," was,  unquestionably,  a  man  of  no  com- 
mon endowments,)  we  must  allow  the  w^ght 
of  general  repute  as  to  his  TStatus  or  parentage, 
though  illicit;  and  supposing  him  to  be  an  im- 
postor, it  seems  strange  that  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
the  nephew  of  Lady  Macclesfield,  should  pa- 
tronize him,  and  even  admit  him  as  a  guest  in 
his  family.*  Lastly,  it  must  ever  appear  very 
suspicious,  that  three  different  accounts  of  the 
.  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  one  published  in  **  The 
Plain  Dealer,"  in  1724,  another  in  1727,  and 
another  by  the  powerful   pen  of  Johnson,  in 

*  Trusting  to  Savage's  inforr|ig,tion,  Job nson  represents  this 
unhappy  man's  being  received  as  a  companion  by  Lord  Tyr- 
connel, and  pensioned  by  his  Lordship,  as  posterlour  to 
Savage's  conviction  and"  pardon.  But  I  am  assured,  that 
Savage  had  received  the  voluntary  bounty  of  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
and  had  been  dismissed  by  him  long  before  the  murder  was 
.  committed,  and  that  his  Lordship  was  very  instrumental  in 
procuring  Savage's  pardon,  by  his  intercession  with  the  Queen, 
through  Lady  Hertford.  If,  therefore,  he  had  been  desirous 
of  preventing  the  publication  by  Savage,  he  would  have  left 
him  to  his  fate.  Indeed  Imust  observe,  that  although  John- 
son mentions  that  Lord  Tyrconnel's  patronage  of  Savage  was 
"  upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his  design  of  exposing  the 
cruelty  of  his  mother,"  the  great  biographer  has  forgotten  that 
he  himself  has  mentioned,  that  Savage's  story  had  been  told 
several  years  before  in  "The  Plain  Dealer?"  from  which  he 
quotes  this  strong  saying  of  the  generous  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
that  the  '*  inhumanity  of  his  mother  had  given  him  a  right  to 
find  every  good  man  his  father."  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  Lady  Macclesfield  and  her  relations  might 
still  wish  that  her  story  should  not  be  brought  into  more  con- 
spicuous notice  by  the  satirical  pen  of  Savage. 
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1744»  and  all  of  them  while  Lady  Macclesfield 
was  alive,  should,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
attacks  upon  her,  have  been  suffered  to  pass 
without  any  publick  and  effectual  contra- 
diction. 

«I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sum  up  the  evi- 
dence upon  the  case,  as  fairly  as  I  can ;  and 
the  result  seems  to  be,  that  the  world  must 
vibrate  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  was 
the  truth. 

This  digression,  I  trust,  will  not  be  censured, 
as  it  relates  to  a  matter  exceedingly  curious, 
and  very  intimately  connected  with  Johnson, 
both  as  a  man  and  an  authour.^ 

He  this  year  wrote  the  "Preface  to  the  Har- 
leian  Miscellany."*  The  selection  of  the  pam- 
phlets of  which  it  was  composed  was  made  by 
Mr.  Oldys,  a  man  of  eager  curiosity,  and  inde- 
fatigable   diligence,    who    first   exerted    that 

*  Miss  Mason,  after  having  forfeited  the  title  of  Lady  Mac- 
clesfield by  divorce,  was  married  to  Colonel  Brett,  and,  it  is 
said,  was  well  known  in  all  the  polite  circles.  CoUey  Gibber, 
I  am  informed,  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  her  taste  and  judg- 
ment as  to  genteel  life  and  manners,  that  he  submitted  every 
scene  of  his  *'  Careless  Husband"  to  Mrs.  Brett's  revisal  and 
correction.  Colonel  Brett  was  reported  to  be  free  in  his  gal- 
lantry with  his  Lady's  Maid.  Mrs.  Brett  came  into  a  room 
one  day  in  her  own  house,  and  found  the  Colonel  and  her 
maid  both  fast  asleep  in  two  chairs.  She  tied  a  white  hand- 
kerchief round  her  husband's  neck,  which  was  sufficient  proof 
that  she  had  discovered  his  intrigue ;  but  she  never  at  any 
time  took  notice  of  it  to  him.  This  incident,  as  I  am  told, 
gavB  occasion  to  the  well-wrought  scene  of  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Easy,  and  Edging. 

For  a  further  illustration  of  this  subject^  $ee  European  Ma- 
gazine, vol.  xxi.  page  38, 
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spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  literature  of  the  old 
English  writers,  by  which  the  works  of  our 
great  dramatic  poet  have  of  late  been  so  sig- 
nally illustrated. 

In  1745  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy 
of  Macbeth,  with  Remarks  on  Sir  T.  H/s 
(Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's)  Edition  of  Shakes- 
peare."* To  which  he  affixed,  proposals  for  a 
new  edition  of  that  poet. 

As  we  do  not  trace  any  thing  else  published 
by  him  during  the  course  of  this  year,  we  may 
conjecture  that  he  was  occupied  entirely  with 
that    work.      But    the    little    encouragement 
which  was  given  by  the  publick  to  his  anony- 
mous proposals  for  the  execution   of  a  task 
which  Warburton  was  known  to  have  under- 
taken,   probably   damped    his    ardour.      His 
pamphlet,  however,  was  highly  esteemed,  and 
M  as  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  approba- 
tion even  of  the  supercilious  Warburton  him- 
self, who,  in  the  Pi^eface  to  his  Shakespeare 
published    two    years   afterwards,   thus  men- 
tioned it :    '^  As  to  all  those  things  which  have 
been  published  under  the  titles  of  Essays^  Re- 
marks,  Observations,   &c.   on  Shakespeare,  if 
you  except  some  Critical  Notes  on  Macbeth, 
given  as  a  specimen  of  a  projected  edition,  and 
written,  as  appears,    by  a  man  of  parts  and 
genius,  the  rest  are  absolutely  below  a  serious 
notice." 

Of  this  flattering  distinction  shewn  to  him  by 
Warburton,  a  very  grateful  remembrance  was 
ever  entertained  by  Johnson,  who  said,  "  He 
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prakied  me  at  $^  time  when  praise  was  of  value 
to  me." 

In  1746  it  is  probable  that  he  was  stiH  era- 
ployed  upon  his  Shakespeare,  which  perhaps 
he  laid  aside  for  a  time,  upon  account  of  the 
high  expectations  which  were  formed  of  War- 
burton's  edition  of  that  great  poet.  It  is  some- 
what curious,  that  his  literary  career  appears  to 
have  been  almost  totally  suspended  in  the 
years  1745  and  1746,  those  years  which  were 
marked  by  a  civil  war  in  Great  Britain,  when 
a  rash  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  House 
of  Stuart  to  the  throne.  That  he  had  a  tender- 
ness for  that  unfortunate  House,  is  well  known ; 
and  some  may  fancifully  imagine,  that  a  sympa- 
thetick  anxiety  impeded  the  exertion  of  bis  in- 
tellectual powers :  but  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  he  was,  during  this  time,  sketching  the 
outlines'  of  his  great  philological  work. 

None  of  his  letters  during  those  years  are 
extant,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  It  might  afford  some  enter- 
tainment to  see  how  he  then  expressed  himself 
to  his  private  friends  concerning  State  affairs. 
Dr.  Adams  informs  me,  that  ^*  at  this  time  a 
favourite  object  which  he  had  in  contempla« 
tion  was  *  The  Life  of  Alfred;'  in  which,  from 
the  warmth  with  which  he  spoke  about  it,  he 
would,  I  believe,  had  he  been  master  of  his 
own  will,  have  engaged  himself,  rather  than  on 
any  other  subject." 

In  1747  it  is  supposed  that  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  May  was  enriched  by  him  with 
five  short  poetical   pieces,    distinguished  by 
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tfcree  asterisks.  The  first  is  a  (i*andlatioii(  tfr 
rather  a  paraphrase,  of  a  Latin  Epitaph  on  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer.  Whether  the  Latin  was  his, 
of  not,  I  have  never  heard,  though  I  should 
think  it  probably  was,  if  it  be  eertaid  that  he 
wrote  the  English  ;  as  to  which  toy  only  oause 
of  doubt  is,  that  bis  slighting  character  of 
H»liito^r  asi  an  editor,  in  his  "  Observatloni^  6ti 
Macbeth,"  is  very  different  fVom  that  in  the 
Epitaph,  It  may  be  said,  that  there  k  the 
same  contrariety  between  the  character  in  the 
Obfeervation*^,  and  that  in  his  own  Prefkce  to 
Shakespeare ;  but  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
hetweefn  the  one  publication  and  the  other, 
whereas  the  Observations  and  the  Epitaph 
came  close   together.    The  others  are,  "  To 

Miss f  on  her  giviag  the  AutbdUr  a  gold 

and  silk  net-work  Purse  of  her  own  weaving;" 
**  Stella  in  Mourning  ;'*  "  The  Winter's  Walk)" 
"An  Ode;"  and,  "To  Lyce,  an  elderly  Lady*" 
t  afn  not  positive  that  all  these  were  his  pro- 
ductions; but  as  "The  Winter's  Walk,"  hag 
never  been  controverted  td  be  his,  and  all  of 
them  have  the  same  mark,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  they  are  all  written  by  the  same 
hand.  Yet  to  the  Ode,  in  which  we  find  a 
passage  very  characteristick  of  him,  being  a 
learned  description  of  the  gout, 

"  Unhappy,  whom  to  beds  of  pain 
"  Arthritick  tyranny  consigas;" 

there  is  the  following  note,  ^'The  authouf 
being  ill  of  the  gout:"  but  Johnson  was  not 
attacked  with  that  distemper  fill  a  very  late 
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'period  of  his  life.  May  not  this,  however,  be 
a  poetical  fiction?  Why  may  not  a  poet  sup- 
pose himself  to  have  the  gout,  as  well  as  to 
suppose  himself  to  be  in  love,  of  which  we 
have  innumerable  instances,  and  which  has 
been  admirably  ridiculed  by  Johnson  in  his 
*'  Life  of  Cowley?"  I  have  also  some  difficulty 
to  believe  that  he  could  produce  such  a  group 
of  conceits  as  appear  in  the  verses  to  Lyce,  in 
which  he  claims  for  this  ancient  personage  as 
good  a  right  to  be  assimilated  to  heaven^  as 
nymphs  whom  other  poets  have  flattered ;  he 
therefore  ironically  ascribes  to  her  the  attri- 
butes of  the  ski/^  in  such  stanzas  as  this : 

"  Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkness  dies, 
"  She's  tarr*d  with  pimples  o'er ; 
'  "  Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies, 
"  And  can  with  thunder  roar/' 

But  as  at  a  very  advanced  age  he  could  con- 
descend to  trifle  in  namby-pamby  rhymes,  to 
please  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  daughter,  he  may 
have,  in  his  earlier  years,  composed  such  a  piece 
as  this. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  first  edition  of 
"  The  Winter's  Walk,"  the  concluding  line  is 
much  more  Johnsonian  than  it  was  afterwards 
printed ;  for  in  subsequent  editions,  after 
praying  Stella  to  **  snatch  him  to  her  arms,'' 
he  says, 

"  And  shield  me  from  the  ills  of  life." 
Whereas  in  the  first  edition  it  is 

"  And  Aide  me  from  the  5ig-Arof  life," 
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A  horrour  at  life  in  general  is  more  conso- 
nant with  Johnson's'  habitual  gloomy  cast  of 
thought. 

I  have  heard  him  repeat  with  great  energy 
the  following  verses,  which  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  this  year;  but 
I  have  no  authority  to  say  they  were  his  own. 
Indeed  one  of  the  best  criticks  of  our  age  sug- 
gests to  me,  that  "  the  word  indifferently  being 
used  in  the  sense  hi  without  concern,  and  being 
also  very  unpoetical,  renders  it  improbable  that 
they  should  have  been  his  composition." 

"  On  Lord  Lovat's  Execution. 

*<  Pity'd  h^ gentle  minds  Kilmarnock  died: 

"  The  hrave,  BalMerino,  were  on  thy  side ; 

"  Radcliffe,  unhappy  in  his  crimes  of  youth, 

'^  Steady  in  what  he  still  mistook  for  truth, 

"  Beheld  his  death  so  decently  unmov'd, 

"  The  soft  lamented,  and  the  brave  approved. 

"  But  Lovat's  fate  indiflferently  we  view, 

"  True  to  no  King^  to  no  religion  true : 

"  No/fliV  forgets  the  ruin  he  has  done; 

^'  No  child  laments  the  tyrant  of  his  son; 

"  No  tory  pities,  thinking  what  he  was ; 

''  No  whig  compassions,yar  he  left  the  cause ; 

"  The  hrave  regret  not,  for  he  was  not  brave  ? 

**  The  honest  mourn  not,  knowing  him  a  knave!*** 

•  These  verses  are  somewhat  too  severe  on  the  extraor- 
dinary person  who  is  the  chief  figure  in  them ;  for  he  was  un- 
doubtedly brave.  His  pleasantry  during  his  solemn  trial  (in 
which,  by  the  way,  I  have  heard  Mr,  David  Hume  obsei-ve, 
that  we  have  one  of  the  very  few  speeches  of  Mr.  Murray, 
now  Earl  of  Mansfield,  authentically  given)  was  very  je- 
markable.  When  asked  if  he  had  any  questions  to  put  to  Sir 
Everard  Fawkener,  who  was  one  of  the  strongest  witnesses 
ag^nst  him,  he  answered  "I  only  wish  him  joy  of  his  young 
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This  year  bis  old  pupil  ^^n4  friend,  D^vict 
Garrick,  having  beoon)e  joint  patentee  and 
maDager  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  Johnaon  ho-^ 
noured  his  opening  of  it  with  a  Prologue,* 
which  for  just  and  manly  dramatiqk  CFificji^m 
on  the  whole  range  of  the  English  sta^e,  a^ 
well  as  for  poetical  excellence,!  is  iinrivalLe^. 
Like  the  celebrated  Kpilggue  to  the  '*  Piatre^p^d 
Mother,"  it  wajs,  during  the  season,  often  called 
for  liy  the  audience.  The^most  striking  ^nd 
Ibrillis^nt  passages  of  it  have  been  so  often  re- 
peated, and  are  so  well  recollected  by  ^H  the 
lovers  of  the  drama,  and  of  poetry,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  point  them  out — In 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  this 
year,  he  inserted  an  "  Ode  on  Winter/*  which 
is,  I  think,  an  ^noir^ble  s^pacjnoen  of  hia  genius 
for  lyrick  poetry. 

But  the  year  1 747  is  distinguished  as  the  epoch, 

wife."  And  after  sentence  of  death,  in  the  horrible  terms  in 
such  cases  of  treason,  was  pronounced  upon  him,  and  he  was 
retiring  from  the  bar,  he  said,  "  Fare  you  well,  my  Lords,  we 
shall  not  meet  again  in  one  place/'  He  behaved  with  perfect 
composure  at  his  execution,  and  called  out  **  Jhilc^  ^t  decorum 
est propatria  moriJ* 

t  My  friend  Mr.  Courtenay,  whose  eulogy  on  Joh^son'^ 
Latin  Poetry  has  been  inserted  in  this  Work,  is  no  les§  happy 
in  praism^hi^  English  Poetry : 

But  hark,  he  sings !  the  strain  even  Pope  admires ; 

IndigiMUit  virtue  her  own  bard  inspires. 

Sublime  as  Juvenal  he  pours  his  lays. 

And  with  the  Roman  shares  congenisd  praise ; — 

In  glowing  nundbers  now  he  fires  the  age. 

And  Stnykespeare's  sun  relumes  the  clouded  sta^e. 
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when  Johnson's  arduous  and  important  work, 
his  Dictionary  op  the  English  Lan.guaci% 
was  announced  to  the  world,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  its  Plan  or  Prospectus, 

How  long  this  immense  yndertaking  had 
been  the  object  of  his  contemplation,  I  do  not 
know.  I  once  asked  him  by  what  means  he 
had  attained  to  that  astonishing  knowledge  of 
our  language,  by  which  he  was  enabli^d  to 
realize  a  design  of  such  extent  and  accumu- 
lated difficulty.  He  told  me,  that  '^  it  was  «ot 
the  effect  of  particular  study;  but  that  it  had 
grown  up  in  his  mind  insensibly."  I  have 
been  informed  by  Mr,  James  Dodsley,  that 
several  years  before  this  period,  when  J<^ns€^ 
was  one  day  sitting  in  his  brodier  Robert'^ 
shop,  he  heard  his  brother  suggest  to  him,  that 
a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  would 
be  a  work  that  would  be  well  received  by  the 
publick;  that  Johnson  seemed  at  first  to  catch 
at  the  proposition,  but,  after  a  pause,  said,  in 
his  abrupt  decisive  manner,  "  I  believe  I  shall 
not  undertake  it.'^  That  he,  however,  had  be- 
stowed much  thou^t  upon  the  subject,  before 
he  published  his  "  Plan,"  is  evident  from  the 
enlarged,  clear,  and  accurate  views  which  it 
exhibits;  and  we  find  him  mentioning  in  that 
tract,  that  many  of  the  writers  whose  testimo- 
nies were  to  be  produced  as  authorities,  were  se- 
lected by  Pope;  which  proves  that  he  had  b?en 
furnished,  probably  by  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  with 
whatever  hints  that  eminent  poet  had  contri- 
buted towards  a  great  literary  project,  tlmt  had 
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been  the  subject  of  important  consideration  in 
a  former  reign. 

The  booksellers  who  contracted  with  John- 
son single  and  unaided,  for  the  execution  of  a 
work,  which  in  other  countries  has  not  been 
eflFected  but  by  the  co-operating  exertions  of 
many,  were  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  Mr.  Charies 
Hitch,  Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  the  two  Messieurs 
Longman,  and  the  two  Messieurs  Knapton. 
The  price  stipulated  was  fifteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds. 

The  "  Plan"  was  addressed  to  Philip  Dormer, 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  then  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State;  a  nobleman  who 
was  very  ambitious  of  literary  distinction,  and 
-who,  upon  being  informed  of  the  design,  had 
expressed  himself  in  terras  very  favourable  to 
its  success.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  every  thing 
of  any  consequence,  a  secret  history  which  it 
would  be  amusing  to  know,  could  we  have  it 
authentically  communicated.  Johnson  told 
me,*  **  Sir,  the  way  in  which  the  plan  of  my  # 
Dictionary  came  to  be  inscribed  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  was  this :  I  had  neglected  t6 
write  it  by  the  time  appointed.  Dodsley  sug- 
gested a  desire  to  have  it  addressed  to  Lord 
Chesterfield.  I  laid  hold  of  this  as  a  pretext 
for  delay,  that  it  might  be  better  done,  and  let 
Dodsley  have  his  desire.  I  said  to  my  friend 
Dr.  Bathurst,  *  Now  if  any  good  comes  of  my 
addressing  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  it  will  be  as- 

•  September  22, 1777,  going  from  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire, 
to  see  Islam. 
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cribed  to  deep  policy,  when,  in  fact,  it  was 
only  a  casual  excuse  for  laziness.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  "  Plan*' 
has  not  only  the  substantial  merit  of  compre- 
hension, perspicuity,  and  precision,  but  that 
the  language  of  it  is  unexceptionally  excellent; 
it  being  altogether  free  from  that  inflation  of 
style,  and  those  uncommon  but  apt  and  ener- 
getic words,  which  in  some  of  his  writings  have 
been  censured,  with  more  petulance  than  jus- 
tice ;  and  never  was  there  a  more  digniiSed 
strain  of  compliment  than  that  in  which  he 
courts  the  attention  of  one  who,  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  believe,  w  ould  be  a  respectable 
patron. 

With  regard  to  questions  of  purity  or  pro- 
priety, (says  he)  I  was  once  in  doubt  whether 
I  should  not  attribute  to  myself  too  much  in 
attempting  to  decide  them,  and  whether  my 
province  was  to  extend  beyond  the  proposition 
of  the  question,  and  the  display  of  the  suffrages 
on  each  side ;  but  I  have  since  determined  by 
your  Lordship's  opinion,  to  interpose  my  own 
judgment,  and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
support  what  appears  to  me  most  consonant  to 
grammar  and  reason.  Ausonius  thought  that 
modesty  forbade  him  to  pleajd  inability  for  a 
task  to  which  Caesar  had  judged  him  equal : 

Cur  me  posse  negem,  posse  quod  tile  putat  f 

And  I  may  hope,  my  Lord,  that  since  you, 
whose  authority  in  our  language  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  have  commissioned  me  to  de- 
clare my  own  opinion,  I  shall  be  considered  as 
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* 

exercising  a  kind  of  vicarious  jurisdictibji;  and 
that  the  power  which  might  have  been  denied 
to  0)y  own  claim,  will  be  readily  allowed  me 
as  the  delegate  of  your  Lordship." 

This  passage  proves,  that  Johnson's  address 
ing  his  "Plan'  to  Lord  Chesterfield  was  npt 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  result  of  a  report 
by  means  of  Dodsley,  that  the  Earl  favoured 
the  design ;  but  that  there  had  been  a  particui* 
lar  communication  with  his  Lordship  concern- 
ing it.  Dr.  Taylor  told  me,  that  Johnson  sent 
his  *^Plan"  to  him  in  manuscript^  for  his 
perusal ;  and  that  when  it  was  lying  upon  his 
table,  Mr.  William  Whitehead  happened  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  and  being  shewn  it,  was  highly 
pleased  with  such  parts  of  it  as  he  had  time  to 
read,  and  begged  to  take  it  home  with  him^ 
which  he  was  allowed  to  do ;  that  from  him  it 
got  into  the  hands  of  a  noble  Lbrd^  who  cariued 
it  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  When  Taylor  Ob- 
served that  this  might  be  an  advantage,  John- 
son replied,  *'  No,  Sir,  it  would  have  come  put 
with  more  bloom,  if  it  had  not  been  seen  before 
by  any  body/'   . 

The  opinion  conceived  of  it  by  another  noble 
authour,  appears  from  the  following  extract  of 

a  letter  from  the  JSarl  of  Orrery  to  Dr.  Birch ; 

> 

«  CaVA)B,  Dec.  30, 1747. 

**  I  have  just  jaow  seen  the  specimen  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  addressed  to  Lord 
Chesterfield.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
plan,  and  I  think  the  specimen  is  one  of  the 
best  that  I  have  ever  read.    Most  specimens 
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disgi;i^t|  rather  than  prejudice  ^s  in  faypwr  of 
the  work  to  follow;  but  the  language  of  Mr^ 
JohnBon'3  te  good,  and  the  arguments  are  pro- 
perly and  modestly  expressed.  However, 
f  oifle  expressions  way  be  cavelled  at,  but  they 
are  trifles.  TU  mention  one :  the  barren  laurel. 
The  lanrel  is  not  barren,  in  any  sense  whatever; 
it  bears  fruits  and  flowers.  Sed  fM  mnt  nug^r, 
and  I  have  great  expectations  from  the  per- 
formance."* 

That  he  wa^  fully  aware  of  the  arduous  na- 
ture of  the  undertaking,  he  acknowledges ;  and 
ahews  himself  perfectly  sensible  of  it  in  the  con- 
clusion of  bis  "Plan;"  but  he  had  a  noble  con- 
$mousness  of  his  own  abilities,  which  enabled 
him  to  go  oh  with  undaunted  spirit, 

Dr,  Adams  found  him  one  day  busy  at  his 
Dictionary,  when  the  following  dialogue  en- 
aued.-^"Ai>AMS.  This  is  a  great  work,  Sir. 
How  are  yon  to  get  all  the  etymologies?  John- 
son. Why,  Sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with  Junius 
and  Skinner,  and  others;  and  there  is  a  Welch 
gentleman  who  has  published  a  collection  of 
Welch  proverbs,  who  will  help  me  with  the 
Welch.  Adams.  But,  Sir,  how  can  you  do 
this  in  thr^  years?  Johnson*  Sir,  J  have  go 
dojQibt  I  can  do  it  in  three  years.  Adams.  Put 
the  f^emh  Academy,  which  consists  of  iqnly 
wembws,  took  forty  years  to  cominle*  their 
Pictiwary.  Johnson.  Sir,  thus  it  is^  This 
is  the  proportion.  Let  me  see:  forty  times 
forty  is  sixteen  hundred.     As  three  to  sixteen 

?  Birch  WSS.  Brit.  Mus.  4303, 
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hundred,  so  is  the  proportion  of  an  Epglish- 
inan  to  a  Frenchman."  With  so  much  ease 
and  pleasantry  could  he  talk  of  that  prodigious 
labour  which  he  had  undertaken  to  execute. 

The  publick  has  had,  from  another  pen,*  a 
long  detail  of  what  had  been  done  in;  this  coun- 
try by  prior  Lexicographers:  and  no  doubt 
Johnson  was  wise,  to  avail  himself  of  them,  so 
far  as  they  went:  but  the  learned,  yet  judicious 
research  of  etymology,  the  various,  yet  accu- 
rate display  of  definition,  and  the  rich  col- 
lection of  authorities,  were  reserved  for  the  su- 
perior mind  of  our  great  philologist.  For  the 
mechanical  part  he  employed,  as  he  told  me, 
six  amanuenses ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  by 
the  natives  of  North-Britain,  to  whom  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  so  hostile,  that  five  of , 
them  were  of  that  country.  There  were  two 
Messieurs  Macbean;  Mr.  Shiels,  who,  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  partly  wrote  the  lives 
of  the  poets  to  which  the  name  of  Gibber  is 
affixed;!  Mr.  Stewart,  son  of  Mr.  George 
Stewart,  bookseller  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  a  Mr. 
Maitland.  The  sixth  cf  these  humble  as- 
sistants was  Mr.  Peyton,  who,  I  believe,  taught 
French,  and  published  some  elementary  tracts. 

To  all  these  painful  labourers  Johnson 
shewed  a  never  ceasing  kindness,  so  far  as  they 
stood  in  need  of  it.  The  elder  Mr.  Macbean 
had  afterwards  the  honour  of  being  Librarian 
to  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  for  many  years, 

*  See  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson. 
t  See  vol.  iii.  under  April  10,  1776. 
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but  was  left  without  a  shilling.  Johnson  wrote 
for  him  a  Preface  to,  '*  A  System  of  Ancient 
Geography ;"  and  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Thur- 
low,  got  him  admitted  a  poor  brother  of  the 
Charterhouse.  For  Shiels,  who  died  of  a  con- 
sumption, he  had  much  tenderness;  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  some  choice  sentences  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets  were  supplied  by  him.  Pey- 
ton, when  reduced  to  penury,  had  frequent  aid 
from  the  bounty  of  Johnson,  who  at  last  was  at 
the  expense  of  burying  him  and  his  wife. 

While  the  Dictionary  was  going  forward, 
Johnson  lived  part  of  the  time  in  Holborn,  part 
in  Gough-square,  Fleet-street;  and  he  had  an 
upper  room  fitted  up  like  a  counting-house  for 
the  purpose,  in  which  he  gave  to  the  copyists 
their  several  tasks.  The  words,  partly  taken 
from  other  dictionaries,  and  partly  supplied  by 
himself,  having  been  first  written  down  with 
spaces  left  between  them,  he  delivered  in 
writing  their  etymologies,  definitions,  and  va- 
rious significations.  The  authorities  were 
copied  from  the  books  themselves,  in  which  he 
had  marked  the  pai^sages,  with  a  black  lead 
pencil,  the  traces  of  which  could  easily  be 
effaced.  I  have  seen  several  of  them,  in  whicb 
that  trouble  had  not  been  taken ;  so  that  they 
were  just' as  when  used  by  the  copyists.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  he  was  so  attentive  in  the 
choice  of  the  passages  in  which  the  words  were 
authorised,  that  one  may  read  page  after  page 
of  his  Dictionary  with  improvement  and  plea- 
sure ;  and  it  should  not  pass  unobserved,  that 
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be  has  qaoied  no  autboitr  ^ho&t  wtitingd  Imd 
t  tendency  to  hort  sound  religion  and  morality^ 

The  necessary  expense  of  preparing  a  work 
of  sQcb  magnitude  for  the  press^  mast  havo 
been  a  considerable  deduction  from  the  price 
atiptilated  to  be  paid  for  the  copy-right.  1  Un- 
derstand that  nothing  was  allowed  by  th6 
bookselkrs  on  that  account ;  and  I  retnentbei* 
his  telling  me,  that  a  large  portion  of  it  having, 
by  mistake,  been  written  upon  both  ddes  of 
the  paper,  so  afe  to  be  inconvenient  for  the  com- 
positor, it  cost  bini  twenty  pounds  t6  hav^  it 
trattscribed  upon  one  side  only. 

He  is  now  to  be  considered  ag  "  tngging  at 
bid  oar/'  as  engaged  in  a  steady  eoofinu^d 
course  of  Occupation,  sufficient  to  employ  all 
bis  time  for  some  years ;  and  which  was  tb^ 
best  preventive  of  that  constitntipnal  melafl- 
cb<>ly  which  wan  erer  lurking  about  bira,  ready 
to  trouble  hm  quiet.  But  his  enlarged  and 
lively  mind  could  not  be  satisfied  without  mord 
diversity  of  employment,  and  the  pleasure  of 
anioi^ated  relaxation.  He  therefore  not  oiily 
exerted  bis  talenti»  in  occasional  compd^itJod, 
very  different  from  Le^^icograpby,  but  formed 
a  club  In  Ivy-lane,  Paternoster-row,  with  a 
view  to  enjoy  litcnrary  discussion^  and  iHimse 
bis  evening  bours«  The  members  associated 
with  bini  in  thi»  little  society  wefe  his  belovM 
friend  Dr.  Richard  Batborst,  Mr*  Hawke worth, 
afterwards  well  known  by  bis  Writings,  Mr. 
John  Hawl^ins^  an  attorney,*  and  a  few  ^het& 
of  different  profejssiom. . 

♦  He  was  afterwards  for  several  years  Chairman  of  the 
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In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  df 
this  year  he  wrote  a  ^*Life  of  Roscotnmon,^* 
with  notes;  which  he  afterwards  much  im- 
proved, (indenting  the  notes  into  text,)  and  in«* 
serted  amongst  his  Lives  of  the  English  Poet g. 

Mr,  Dods!ey  this  year  bronght  out  his  Pre- 
ceptor, one  of  the  most  valuable  books  for  the 
improvement  of  young  minds  that  has  appeared 
ill  any  language;  and  to  this  meritorious  work 
Johnson  famished  **  The  Preface,"*  containing 
a  general  sketch  *of  the  book,  with  a  short  and 
perspicuous  recommendation  of  each  article ; 
as  also,  "  The  Vision  of  Theodore,  the  Hermit, 
found  in  his  Cell,'"*  a  most  beautiful  allegory 
of  human  life,  under  the  figure  of  ascending 
the  mountain  of  Existence.  The  Bishop  of 
Dromore  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  that  be 
thought  this  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote. 

In  January,  1749,  he  published  ''Tflfi  Va- 
nity OF  Human  Wishes,  being  the  Tenth  Sa- 
tire of  Juvenal  imitated"*  He,  I  believe,  com- 
posed it  the  preceding  year.f    Mrs,  Johnson, 

Middlesex  Justices,  and  npon  occaskms^  of  pfeseiitiftg  sin  id- 
dress  to  the  King,  accef>tdd  the  iMtml  ol^  of  Kiifghtbood. 
He  is  autiionr  of  '*  A  History  of  Mutick/'  in  fife  Tolum«ft  in 
quarto.  By  assiduous  atlendance  upon  Johnson  in  his  last 
illness,  he  obtained  the  office  of  one  of  nis  executors ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  booksellers  of  London  employed  him 
to  publish  an  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Works,  and  to  write 
his  Life. 

t  Sir  John  Hawking,  with  solemn  inaccuracy,  rej>r««ettts 
this  poem  as  a  consequence  of  ^e  indtffetent  reception  6f  his 
tragedy.  But  the  fitct  is,  that  the  poetn  was  published  on  the 
9th  of  January,  and  the  tra^dy  was  BOt  acted  till  the  6th  of 
the  February  foUowing, 
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for  the  sake  of  country  air,  had  lodgings  at 
Hampstead,  to  which  he  resorted  occasionally, 
arid  there  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
this  imitation  was  written.  The  fervid  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  produced,  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible. I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he  com- 
posed seventy  lines  of  it  in  one  day,  without 
putting  one  of  them  upon  paper  till  they  were 
finished.  I  remember  when  [  once  regretted 
to  him  that  he  had  not  given  us  more  of  Ju- 
venal's Satires,  he  said,  he  •probably  should 
give  more,  for  he  had  them  all  in  his  head ;  by 
which  T  understood,  that  he  had  the  originals 
and  correspondent  allusions  floating  iu  his 
mind,  which  he  could,  when  he. pleased,  em- 
body and  render  permanent  without  much  la- 
bour. Some  of  them,  however,  he  observed 
were  too  gross  for  imitation. 

The  profits  of  a  single  poem,  however  excel- 
lent, appear  to  have  been  very  small  in  the  last 
reign,  compared  with  what  a  publication  of  the 
same  size  has  since  been  known  to  yield.  I  have 
mentioned  upon  Johnson's  own  authority,  that 
for  his  London  he  had  only  ten  guineas ;  and 
now,  after  his  fame  was  established,  he  got  for 
his  '*  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes'  but  five  gui- 
neas more,  as  is  proved  by  an  authentick  do- 
cument in  my  possession.* 

*  "  Nov.  25,  1748,  I  received  of  Mr.  Dodsley  fifteen  gui- 
neas, for  which  I  assign  to  him  the  right  of  copy  of  an  Imita- 
tion of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  written  by  me;  reserving 
to  myself  the  right  of  printing  one  edition.    Sam.  Johnson." 

"  London,  29  June,  1786.  A  true  copy,  from  the  original 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  hand^writing.  Jas.  Dodsley.'^ 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  he  reserves  to  him- 
self the  right  of  printing  one  edition  of  this 
satire,  which  was  this  practice  upon  occasion 
of  the  sale  of  all  his  writings;  it  being  his 
fbced  intention  to  publish  at  some  period,  for 
his  own  profit,  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works. 

His  **  Vanity  of  Hunian  Wishes"  has  less  of 
common  life,  but  more  of  a  philosophick  dig-* 
nity,  than  his  "  London."  More  readers,  there- 
fore, will  be  delighted  with  the  pointed  spirit 
of  "  London,"  than  with  the  profound  reflec- 
tion of  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.'' 
Garrick,  for  instance,  observed  in  his  sprightly 
manner,  with  more  veracity  than  regard  to  just 
discrimination,  as  is  usual  with  wits,  ^'  When 
Johnson  lived  much  with  the  Herveys,  and 
saw  a  good  deal  of  what  was  passing  in  life, 
he  wrote  his  *  London,'  which  is  lively  and 
easy :  when  he  became  more  retired,  he  gave 
us  his  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  which  is  as 
hard  as  Greek.  Had  he  gone  on  to  imitate 
another  satire,  it  would  have  been  as  hard  as 
Hebrew."* 

But  **  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  as  high  an  effort 
of  ethick  poetry  as  any  language  can  shew. 
The  instances  of  variety  of  disappointment  are 
chosen  so  judiciously,  and  painted  so  strongly, 
that,  the  moment  they  are  read^  they  bring 
conviction  to  every  thinking  mind.  That  of 
the  scholar  must  have  depressed  the  too  san- 
guine expectations  of  many  an  ambitious  stu- 

*  From  Mr.  Langton. 
TOL.  f.  N 
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cteot''*  Tbftt  of  the  i»am*r,  Charite  of 
Sweden,  is,  I  think,  M  highly  finbbed  ia  pie^ 
tu^e  as  eati  possibly  be  conceived. 

W^e  all  the  other  exeellenciefi  of  ihis  ptetbt 
anbihilated,  it  mui^t  etei*  have  our  gtat€!ful  y^ 
Yeg^elice  from  ite  liable  conclusion;  in  trhicAi 
Dve  are  consoled  with  the  assurance  that  faappi* 
tiesB  may  be  attained,  if  ire  ''  apply  our  heairts" 
tofnety: 

*«  Where  then  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects  find? 
**  Shall  dtill  suspense  corrupt  (he  stagnatit  mind? 
**  Must  helpless  tnaii,  in  ignotance  sedate, 
<*  Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  <of  his  fate? 

♦  In  thife  poem  dne  of  the  instances  mentloiiecl  <5f  unfortu- 
lAtkte'leained  menis  lAfiiat: 

*'  Hear  Lyiiaf  s  Mfe^  and  Galileo's  end." 

The  History  Of  Cydiilt  being  little  known>  the  following  ac- 
count  of  him  may  be  acceptable  to  many  c^  my  readers.  It 
appe^ecl  as  a  note  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Gentleman's  Mk- 
gazihe  fot  1*748,  ih  i^hich  somfe  passages  extrafcted  ftom  John- 
i»b<i's{>oet&  y^it  k^erted,  ^^bd  it  shouUl  hate  beto  Udd^d  in 
the  subsequettt  editions.-^—"  A  tcajr  learned  dinnfe  tod  nia»- 
thematkiani  fellow  of  New  Cdlege,  Oxon,  and  Rector  of 
Okerton,  near  Banbury.  He  wrote,  among  many  others,  a 
Latin  treatise  ^  jDe  natura  cobU,  Sfc'  in  which  he  attacked  the 
sentiments  of  Scaliger  and  Aristotle,  not  bearing  to  hear  it 
lirged,  tkit  M^  things  ttrd  irue  in  phihiophp  and  fake  in 
di»ilm^i  He  made  above  600  Serttiont  on  the  Imrmoftyvof 
the  Erangelists.  Being  utisuccessful  in  publishing  his'works^ 
he  lay  in  the  prison  of  Bocardo  at  Oxfcwd,  and  in  the  King^'t 
Bench,  till  bishop  Usher,  Dr.  Laud,  Sir  William  Boswell,  and 
Dr.*  Pink,  released  him  bjf  paying  his  debts,  tie  petitioned 
Kin^  Ghcitleis  t.  to  be  %ent  ihto  Ethiopia,  Stc.  to  pro<^tiiie  M8S. 
Havitig  spoken  in  favour  <>f  Mohatchy  dnd  bbhops,  he  mA 
plundered  by  the  parliameDt  foroesi  >((nd  twioe  oairied  away 
prisoner  from  his  rectoi^;  and  afterwards  had  not  a  shirt  to 
shift  him  in  three'  months,  without  he  borrowed  it;  and  died 
very  poor  in  1646/ 
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<^  ShiiltiMdisUbfe  aiam^  mo  i»sbts'  liie^ ' 
^'  No  cries  jattompt  the  morey  of  tiia  dde#  ? 
"  Inquirer^  pease;  petitions  yet  remam> 
^  Which  heav'u  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 

*  St^Taise  for  good  the  stipplicating  voice, 

^  Bfttleave  to  IJUaven  the  measure  and  the.oboiot. 

**  ;Safe  in  His  hand,  whose  eye  disoeros  alar 

**  The  secnet  ambusb  of  a  specious  pcayV ; 

f^  Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisionsi  rest, 

"  Secure,  whatever  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best: 

**  Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 

^  ikid  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  Qspwefy  * 

'<  Pour  forth  tty  ferrours  for  a  healthful  mind/ 

**  Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resi^^d ; 

"  For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill; 

"  For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 

*  For  faitii,  whieh  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 

^  Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat  i 
'^  These  goodt  for  man  the  laws  of  HeaTfenovdaiv,  , 
**  These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain ; 
*^  Witii  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mindy 
'*  And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  notfind/' 

Garrick  being  now  vested  with  theatrical 
power  by  being  iiimnager<tf  Drary-lane  theatre^ 
he  kindly  and  generoiidy  m^de  use  of  it  to 
bring  out  Johnson's  trs^edy,  which  had  long 
been  kept  back  fyt  wAnt  of  ^acouragement. 
But  in  tbifi  benevolent  purpose  be  met  with  no 
small  difficulty  from  tiie  timiper  of  Johnson, 
which  could  not  brook  that  a  drama  which  he 
had  formed  with  much  study,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  keep  miore  than  the  iiiae  ye;ars  of 
Horace,  i^ould  be  revised  wd  altered  at  the 
pleasure  of  an  actoj.  Yet  Garrick  knew  well, 
that  without  sooie  alterations  it  would  xipt  be 
fit  for  thest^ge*  A  yiai^t  diapnte  baving  en- 
sued between  iNnUt  Gatttck  apptied  /to  the 

N.2 
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Reverend  Dr.  Taylor  to  kiterpote.  Johnson 
was  at  first  very  obstinate.  Sir,  (said  he)  the 
fellow  wants  me  to  make  Mahomet  run  mad^ 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  tossing  hi& 
hands  and  kicking  his  heels-*^  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  last,  with  difficulty,  prevailed  on  to 
comply  witj  Garrick^s  wishes,  so  as  to  allow 
of  some  changes;  but  still  there  were  not 
enough. 

Dr.  Adams  was  present  the  first  night  of  the 
representation  of  Irene,  and  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account :  '^  Before  the  curtain  drew  up, 
there  were  catcalls  whistling,  which  alarmed 
Johnson's  friends.  The  prologue,  which  wa» 
written  by  himself  in  a  manly  strain,  soothed 
the  audience,t  and  the  play  went  off  tolerably, 

^  Mahomet  was  in  fact  played  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  Deme- 
trint  by  Mr.  Ganfick:  but  probably  at  this  time  die  parts  were 
not  yet  cast. 

t  The  expression  used  by  Dr.  Adams  was  *^  soothed.^  I 
should  rather  think  the  audience  was  awed  by  the  extraordi- 
nary spirit  and  dignity  of  the  following  lines: 

'<  Be  this  at  least  Us  praise,  be  du?)iis  pride, 
**  To  force  applause  no  modem  arts  are  tried: 
^  Should  pai^  catcalls  all  his  hopes  confound, 
^  HeUdsnotmaqpti^pieilthe&talsound; 
**  Should  wdcoaae  sleep  relieTe  the  weary  wity 
**  He  rolls  no  thon&rs  o'er  the  drowsy  jnt; 
**  No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgment  spreads, 
^<  Nor  bribes  your  eye  to  prejudice  your  heads- 
**  Unmoy'd,  though  withngs  sneer  and  rirals  rail, 
^*  Studious  to  please,  yetnot  ashamed  to  fail, 
««  He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suf^liant  strain, 
<<  With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  yam: 
^*  In  Reason,  Nature, 'nrnih,  he  dares  to  trust; 
<<  Te  fops  be  silent,  and  ye  wits  be  just! 
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till  it  came  to  "the  coDclosian^  ivhen  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  the  Heroine  of  the  piece,  was  to  l>e 
strangled  npon  the  stage,  and  was  to  speak 
two  linetjt  with  the  bow-string  round  her  neck. 
The  audience  cried  out  ^^  Murder  I  Mwierr 
She  several  times  attempted  to  speak ;  but  in 
Tain.  At  last  she  was  obliged  to  go  off  the 
stage  alive."  This  passage  was  afterwards 
struck  out,  and  she  was  carried  off  to  be  put 
to  death  behind  the  scenes,  as  the  play  now 
has  it.  The  Epilogue,  as  Johnson  informecL 
me,  was  written  by  Sir  William  Yonge.  I  know 
not  bow  his  play  came  to  be  thus  graced  by 
the  pen  of  a  person  then  so  emtnent  in  the 
political  world. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  support  of  such 
performers  as  Garrick,  Barry,  Mrs.  Cibber, 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  every  advantage  of  dress 
iand  decoration,  the  tn^edy  of  Irene  did  not 
please  the  publick.  Mr.  Garrick's  zeal  carried 
it  through  for  nine  nights,  so  that  the  au thou r 
had  his  three  nights'  profits ;  and  from  a  re- 
ceipt signed  by  him,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
James  Dodsley,  it  appears  that  his  friend,  Mr. 
Robert  Dodsley,  gave  him  one  hundred  pounds 
fw  the  copy,  with  his  usual  reservaticm  of  the 
right  of  one  edition. 

Iebve,  considered  as  a  poem,  is  entitled  to 
the  -praise  of  superior  excellence.  Analysed 
into  parts,  it  will  furnish  a  rich  store  of  noble 
sentimrats,  fine  imagery,  and  1)eautiful  lan- 
guage; but  it  is  deficient  in  pathos,  in  that  de- 
licate power  of  touching  the  human  feelin^^, 
*N  3  :     ^ 
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which  k  tike  prmctptl  end  of  the  drama.^  Jfa^ 
deed  Garriek  hM  complained  to  tne,  Ifaat 
Joiramn  not  onty  had  not  the  faculty  of  pro-^ 
ducing  the  impresaions  of  tragedy,  birt  that  h0 
had  not  thesensibility  to  percei\^  tbem.  Hit 
great  friead  Mr.  Walnpsky'a  predictiaD,  that  he 
would  "tarn  out  a  fine  tragedy  writer/'  iraa^ 
therefore,  ill-founded.  Johnson  was  wise 
enough  to  be  convinced  that  iie  had  ndt  the 
talents  necessary  to  write  snccessfiilly  for  the 
stage,  and  never  made  another  attempt  in  that 
species  of  composition. 

When  asked  bow  he  felt  upon  the  ill  success 
of  his  tragedy,  be  replied,  '^  Like  the  Monu- 
ment;" meaning  that  he  continued  firm  and 
QDmoved  as  that  column.  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered, as  an  admonition  to  the  genuB  irtita- 
Ai&  of  dramaAkk  writers,  that  this  great  man, 
instead  of  peevishly  oomplaining  of  the  taste  of 
the  town,  submitted  to  its  decisk)n  without  a 
murmui:.  He  had,  indeed,  upon  all  occasions, 
a  great  deference  for  the  general  opinion :  '^  A 
man  (said  be)  who  writes  a  book,  thinks  him- 
self wiser  or  wittier  than  tiie  rest  of  mankind ; 
be  suj^ses  that  he  can  instruct  or  amude 
thCT3,  and  the  publiek  to  whom  he  appeais,^ 
must,  after  all,  he  the  judged ^^of  his  pr^ten-i 
sions.^' 
On  occasion  of  lliis  play  beiiiig  brought  ppotf 

«  Aaron  HUl  (VoL  U,  p..  355,)  in  a  letter  to  M&  Mallet, 
gives  the  followiog  accouut  of  Irene  -aft^r  handng  seen,  it:  '^  I 
was  at  the  anomalous  Mr.  Johnson's  benefit,  and  found  the 
play  Us  proper  representative;  strong  sense  ungraced  by 
sweetness  or  decorum." 
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die  stagtt^  JohofiOQ  bad  a  fancy  that  as  a  drii- 
matiok  aiithour  his  dreaa  should  he  more  gay 
tiiam  what  h^  ordinarily  wore ;  he  therefor^ 
appeared  behind  the  scenes,  and  even  in  one 
of  the  side  boxes,  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with 
lich  gold  lac^  and  a  gold-laced  hat.  He  hu- 
ttouFOosly  observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  ^'  that 
.wben  in  thfit  dress  he  could  not  treat  people 
with  the  same  ease  as  whei\  in  his  usual  plain 
dlothes.'^  Dress  indeed,  we  must  allow,  h^s 
more  effect  even  upon  strong  minds  than  one 
should  suppose,  without  having  had  the  expe^ 
rience  of  it.  ]iis  necessary  attendance  while 
his  play  was  in  reheslrsal,  and  during  its  per- 
formance, brought  him  acquainted  with  many 
ef  the  performers  of  both  sexes,  which  pro- 
duced a  more  favourable  opinion  of  their  pro- 
f<)Ssion  than  he  had  hardly  expressed  in  his 
Life  4>f  Savage.  With  some  of  them  he  |cept 
up  an  acquaintance  as  long  as  he  and  they 
lived,  and  was  ever  re^dy  to  shew  theip  acts  of 
kindness.  He  for  a  considerable  time  used  to 
frequent  the  Green-RoGnt,  and  seemed  to  take 
delight  in  dissipating  his  gloom,  by  mixing  in 
the  sprightly  chit-chat  of  the  motley  circle  then 
to. be  found  there.  Mr.  David  Hume  related 
to  me  fropci  Mr^  Garrick,  that  Johnson  at  last 
dc»yied  himself  this  amusement,  from  conside- 
rations of  rigid  virtue;  sayipg,  **^ril  come  no 
SKxre  behind  your  scenes,  David ;  ^  th(e  silk 
stockibgs  and  white  bosoms  of  your  actresses 
excite  my  amorous  propensities." 
.  J[n  1750^  Ji§  came  forth  w  the  ch^racj^  /or 
m^k  be  ws^3  ewi»eptly  qwljfied,  ^  mw^ptick 

N  4 
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teacher  of  moral  and  religioas  wisdom.  The 
vehicle  which  he  chose  was  that  of  a  periodical 
paper,,  which  he  knew  had  been,  upon  former  * 
occasions,  employed  lyith  great  $uccess.  The 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  (Guardian,  were  the  last 
of  the  kind  published  in  England,  which  had 
stood  the  test  of  a  long  trial ;  and  such  an  in^ 
terral  had  now  elapsed  since  their  publication, 
as  made  him  justly  think  that,  to  many  of  his 
readers,  this  form  of  instruction  would,  in 
some  degree,  have  the  advantage  of  novelty, 
A  few  days  before  the  first  of  his  Essays  came 
out,  there  started  another  competitor  for  fame 
in  the  same  form,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Tatler  Revived,"  which  I  believe  was  "  bom 
but  \o  die."  Johnson  was,  I  think,  not  very 
happy  in  the  choice  of  his  title,— **  The  Ram^ 
bier;"  which  certainly  is  not  suited  to  a  series 
of  grave  and  moral  discourses ;  which  the 
Italians  have  literally,  but  ludicrously,  trans- 
lated by  //  Vagoh&ndo;  and  which  has  been 
lately  assumed  as  the  denomination  of  a  ve- 
hicle of  licentious  tales,  ^'  The  Rambler's  Ma* 
gazine."  He  gave  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  the 
following  account  of  its  getting  this  name : 
**  What  must  be  done.  Sir,  will  be  done.  When 
I  was  to  begin  publishing  that  paper,  I  was  at 
a  loss  how  to  name  it.  I  sat  down  at  n%ht 
upon  my  bedside,  and  resolved  that  I  would 
not  go  to  sleep  till  I  had  fixed  its  tide.  The 
Rambler  seemed  the  best  that  occurred,  and  I 
took  it."* 

•  I  have  heard  Dr.  Warton  mention,  that  he  wa»  at  Mr, 
Robert  Dodsley's  with  the  lat6  Mr.  Moor^,  and  several  of  Ws 
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With  what  devout  add  conecieotioua  scuti^ 
ments  this  paper  was  undertaken,  is  evidenced 
by  the  followii^  prayer^,  which  he  composed 
and  offered  up  on  the  occasion:  '^Almighty 
God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  without 
whose  help  al)  labour  is  ineffectual,  and  with** 
out  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly :  grant,  I 
beseech  Thee,  that  iu  this  undertaking  thy 
Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  with-held  from  me^  but 
that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  saU 
vation  of  myself  and  others:  grant  this,  O 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  thy  son,  Jebus  Christ* 
Amen,*^ 

The  first  p^ier  of  the  Rambler  was  published 
on  Tuesday  the  20th  of  March,  1749-50;  and 
its  authour  was  enabled  to  continue  it,  without 
interruption,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  till 
Saturday  the  17th  of  March,  1752,  on  which 
day  it  closed.  This  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  a  remark  of  his,  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  quote  el8ewbere,t  that  *^  a  man 
may  write  at  any  time,  if  he  will  set  himself 
doggedly  to  it ;"  ifor,  uotwithstandiog  his  con'* 

friends,  considering  what  should  be  the  name  of  the  periodical 
paper  which  Moore  had  undertaken.  Garrick  proposed  the 
Salladf  which,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  himself  by  Goldsmith : 

^'  Our  (jairick's  a  sallad,  for  in  him  we  see 
<<  Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agreel'^ 

At  last,  the  company  having  separated,  without  any  thii^  of 
whidi  ihqrapproved  having  been  offered,  Dodsley  himself 
thought  of  The  World. 

*  Pmjen  and  Meditations. 

t  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  th^  Hebrides,  3d.  edit,  p.  28. 
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fliitjitienal  iaddenoe,  his  depression  of  spirits, 
mad  his  labour  in  carrying  on  his  Dictionary, 
be  answered  the  stated  calls  of  the  press  twice 
a  week  firom  the  stores  of  his  mind,  during  all 
duU'time;  haying  received  no  assistance,  ex>- 
cept  Imnt  UUets  in  No.  10,  by  Sf  iss  Mulso, 
now  Mrs.  Chapone ;  No.  SO,  by  Mrs.  Catherine 
Talbot ;  No.  »T,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson, 
whom  he  describes  in  an  introductory  note  as 
^^  An  authour  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  taoght  the  passions  to 
moKfe  at  the  comtnand  of  virtue ;"  and  Num- 
bers 44  and  100,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter. 

Posterity  will  be  astonished  vi^hen  they  are 
told,  upon  the  authority  of  Johnson  himself, 
that  many  of  these  discourses,  which  we  should 
suppose  had  been  laboured  with  all  the  slow 
attention  of  literary  leisure,  were  written  in 
baste  as  the  moment  pressed,  without  even 
being  read  over  by  him  before  they  were 
printed.  It  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  this 
way;  that  by  reading  and  meditation,  and  a 
very  close  inspection  of  life,  he  had  accumu- 
lated a  great  fund  of  miscellaneous  knowledge, 
which,  by  a  peculiar  promptitude  of  mind,  was 
ever  ready  at  his  call,  and  which  he  had  con; 
stand  y  accustomed  himself  to  clothe  in  tbi& 
most  apt  and  energetick  qxprei^sion.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  once  asked  him  by  what  meatus  he 
had  attained  his  extraordinary  accuracy  and 
flow  of  language:  He  <old  him,  that  he  had 
early  laid  it  down  as  a  fixed  ryle  to  do  hi^  best 
on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  company ;  to 
impart  whatever  he  knew  in  the  most  foroible 
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hoiguage  he  cauM  put  it  in ;  and  that  by  aarn^ 
stant  practice,  and  never  saffeting  any  oareleM 
expressious  to  escape  him^  er  attempting  to 
delirer  bis  thoughts  widiout  arranging  them 
in  the  clearest  manBeri  it  became  habitaal  t» 
him.  '    - 

Yet  he  ivas  not  altogether  unprepared  as  a 
periodical  writer  ;  for  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  small  duodecimo  volume,  m  which  he  has 
written,  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Locke's  Common- 
place Book,  a  variety  of  hints  for  essays  on 
diflTerent  subjects.  He  has  marked  upon  the 
first  blank  leaf  of  it,  "  To  the  128th  page,  col- 
lections for  the  RambIiER  ;"  and  in  another 
place,  "  In  fifty-two  there  were  seventeen  pro- 
vided; in  97—21 ;  in  1 90^-25."  At  a  ^ubse- 
quent  period  (probably  after  the  work  wa^ 
finished)  he  added,  '^In  all,  taken  of  provided 
materials,  30."  ' 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  is  uulucky  upon  aU 
occasions,  tells  us,  that  *^  this  method  of  accu- 
mulating intelligence  had  been  practised  by 
Mr.  Addison,  and  is  humourously  described  in 
one  of  the  Spectators,  wherein  he  feigns  to 
have  dropped  his  paper  of  notanda^  consisting 
of  a  diverting  medley  of  broken  sentences  ^nd 
loose  hint^  which  he  tells  u^  he  bad  cpllecte4 
and  meant  to  make  use  of.  Much  of  the  same 
kind; Is  Johnson's  Adversaria,^!*  .  But  the  ti:uth 
is,  that  there  is  no  resemblance  at  ajl  between 
them.  Addison's  note  was  a  fiction,  in  which 
unconnected  fragments  of  bis  lucubrations  were 

*  HitwUn's  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  268.^ 
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purposely  jambled  togethm*,  id  as  odd  a  tnaoDer 
as  he  could,  in  order  to  produce  a  laughable 
eAect  Whereas  Johnson's  abbreviations  are 
'all  distinct,  and  applicable  to  each  subject  of 
which  the  head  is  mentioned* 

For  instance,  there  is  the  following  spe« 
cimen : 

i 

Youth's  Entry,  ^c. 

Baxter's  account  of  things  in  which  he  had 
changed  bis  mind  as  he  grew  up.  Voluminous 
—No  wonder. — If  every  man  was  to  tell,  or 
mark,  on  how  many  subjects  he  has  changed, 
it  would  make  vols,  but  the  changes  not  al- 
ways observed  by  man's  self — From  pleasure 
bus.  [Intsiness]  to  quiet ;  from  thougbtfulness  to 
reflect,  to  piety ;  from  dissipation  to  domestic. 
by  impercept.  gradat.  but  the  change  is  certain. 
Dial  nan  progredi^  progress,  esse  conspicimus. 
Look  back,  consider  what  was  thought  at  some 
dist.  period. 

**  Hope  predam.  in  youth.  Mind  not  willingly 
indulges  unpleasing  thoughts.  The  world  lies 
all  enamelled  before  him,  as  a  distant  prospect 
sun-gilt;*— ^inequalities  only  found  by  coming 
to  it  Love  is  to  be  aUjoy — children  exceOent-^ 
Fame  to  be  constant^-'Caresses  of  the  great*— 
^pptauaes  of  the  learned-— irtniles  <^  beauty. 

•*  JFmr  of  Disgrace — Bashfubuss — Finds 
things  of  less  importance.  ,^ Miscarriages  foi^ot 

*^  Tbii  most  beautiful  image  of  the  enchimtmg  delusion  of 
youthAd  prospect  has  not  been  used  in  any  of  Johnson^s 
tssaja. 
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like  excellencies ;— if  remembered,  oiF  no  im- 
port. Danger  of  sinking  into  negligence  of 
reputation ;— lest  the  fear  of  disgrace  destroy 
activity. 

"  Confidence  in  himself.  Long  tract  of  1^ 
before  him* — No  thought  of  sickness. — Em- 
barrassment of  affairs. — Distraction  of  fiunily. 
Publick  calamities.— No  sense  of  the  preva- 
lence of  bad  habits.  Negligent  pf  time— ready 
to  undertake— careless  to  pursue— all  changed 

by  time. 

Confident  of  oUkerj— un8U8pectio|f  as  iitiex* 
perienced — ^imagining  himself  secure  againilt 
select,  never  imagines  they  will  venture  to 
treat  him  ill  Ready  to  trust ;  expecting  to  be 
trusted.  Convince  by  time  of  the  seMnhness, 
the  meanness,  the  cowardice,  the  treachery  of 

men. 
"Youth  ambitious,  as  thinking  honours  easy 

to  be  had. 

**  Different  kinds  of  praise  pursued  at  differ- 
ent periods.  Of  the  gay  in  youtb.— dang,  hurt, 
&c.  despised. 

"  Of  the  iancy  in  manhood.  Ambit— 
stocka—bargains.— Of  the  wise  and  sober  in 
old  age— seriousness— formality— maxims,  but 
general— only  of  the  rich,  otherwise  age  !• 
happy— but  at  last  every  thing  referred  to 
riches— no  having  fame,  honour,  influence, 
without  subjection  to  caprice. 

'*  Horace. 

••  Hard  it  would  be  if  men  entered  life  with 
the  same  views  with  which  they  leave  it,  or  left 
as  they  enter  it.— No  hope— no  undertaking— 
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na  r^^rd  to  t>eae^fDlMce~oa  fear  of  difs^ace, 

''  Y<tuUi  to  be  taught  the  piety  of  ^e«^a^ 
to  retain  the  honour  of  youth." 

ThU  it  will  be  observed,  ib  the  skejt^b  of 
Noffiber  196  of  the  Bawbkr*  I  shall  gratify 
mg^widftiiB  with  another  spedsiaa.* 

*^  Ccnfederacies  difficult;  why. 

**  Seldom  in  war  a  match  for  single  persons — 
nor  if)  peaoe ;  therefore  ki^gs  make  th^mseli^ 
sdisolute.  Confederacies  la  learning— every 
great  work  the  work  of  one.  JBrwf.  ^Scholars' 
friendship  like  ladies.  Scribebamus^  &c.  Mart. 
The  apple  of  discord— the  laurel  of  disoo^rd**- 
the  poverty  of  criticism*  JSwiff s  opinion  of 
the  power  of  six  geniuses  united.  That  union 
scarce  possible*  His  remarks  just  ;<— man  a 
social,  not  steady  nature.  Drawn  to  man  by 
words,  repdled  by  passions^  Orb  drawn  by 
attraction,  rep.  [rqpelled]  by  oentrifugal. 

'^  Common  danger  unites  by  crushing  other 
pasaions^-but  they  return.  £q>uality  hinders 
oemi^kuice.  Superiority  produces  insolence 
and'  envy.  Too  much  regard  in  each  to  privs^ 
interest;-— *too  little. 

<  ^'  The  mischief  of  private  and  exclusive  so- 
cjeties-^Xhe  fitness  of  social  attraction  diffused 
through  the  whole.  The  mischiefs  jo£  too  ^r- 
tial  love  of  our  country.  Contraction  of  juoral 
duties* — ^Oi  f  iXoi  tf  f^\of 

'  '<  £very  man  moives  upon  his  own  centre,  and 
therefitreirepels  others  frtm: too  aiear  a  contacl^ 
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though   be  m^  ^(HofAj  wMi  sdme  general 

lifeWS. 

"  Of  confederacy  mth  supariorB  every  cme 
knows  the  iacoQU^Dience.  With  eqoalis^  no 
autbwity^— every  jiran  his  own  opmoDh^bis 
own  interei^t* 

'<  Mun  tttd  wife  haidly  united  ^^^'-sc^atre  ewi 
wittout  children.  Cdmpiitation,  if  two  to  <me 
ag^dnst  two,^  bow  many  against  fite?  if  cen'^ 
federacdes  were  easy-^nseless ;  many  oppresses 
many«^^lf  possible  only  to  some,  tlsngeroiii^ 
Principum  amicitias. 

Here  we  see  the  embryo  of  Nmrnber  4;b  of 
the  Adventiti^:  tod  it  is  a  oooiiiimittioa  of 
what  I  shaJl  presentiy  have  oocasion  to  men*- 
tioii»  that  the  papers  in  tiiajt  cdlectioii 'Biarified 
T.  were  written  by  Johnson, 

This  scanty  preparatiem  erf  ^materials  will 
not»  howerer,  much  diminish  omr  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  his  mind ;  for  the  pvo^ 
portion  which  they  bear  to  the  number  of  es- 
says which  he  wrote,  is  very  small ^  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  those  for  which  he  had  made 
no  preparation^  are  as  rich -and  as  highly 
fifiii^ed,  as  those  for  which  the  bints  were 
lying  by  him.  It  is  also  to  be  dbserved/tfaat 
the  papers  formed  from  his  hints  are  worked  up 
with  such  strength  and  elegance,  that  we  al- 
most lose  sight  of  the  hints,  which  become  like 
''  dr<^s  in  the  bucket/'  Indeed,  in  serard  iii^ 
stanioes,  he  i^as  made  a  very  lender  use  of 
thetd,  so  that  many  of  them  remain  still  un- 
applied,'* 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  selected  from  this  little  collection 
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.  As  the  Rambler  was  entirely  the  work  of 
one  man,  there  was^  of  course,  sach  a  uni- 
formity in  its  texture,  as  Tery  much  to  exclude 
the  charm  of  variety;  and  the  grave  and  often 
solemn  cast  of  thinking,  which  distinguished  it 
from  other  periodical  papers,  made  it,  for  some 
time,  not  generally  liked.  So  slowly  did  this 
Mcceyent  work^  of  which  twelve  editions  have 
now  issued  from  the  press,  gain  upon  the  world 
at  large,  that  even  in  ^e  closing  number  the 
«uthour  says,  '*  I  have  never  been  much  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  publick/ 

Yet,  very  soon  after  its  commencement,  there 
were  who  felt  and  acknowledged  its  uncommon 
excellence.  Verses  in  its  praise  appeared  in 
the  newspapers ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  mentions,  in  October,  his  having 
i^eived  several  letters  to  the  same  purpose  from 
the  learned.  ^^The  Student,  or  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Miscellany,"  in  which  Mr.  Bonnell 

of  materials,  what  he  calls  the  *^  Rudiments  of  two  of  the 
papers  of  the  Rambler,"  But  he  has  not  been  able  to  read  the 
manuscript  distinctly.  Thus  he  writes,  p.  266, ''  Sailor's  fate 
any  mansion ;"  whereas  the  origincd  is  *^  Sailor's  life  my  ayer- 
siaaJ'  He  has  also  transcribed  the  unappropriated  hints  on 
Writers  for  breads  in  whidi  he  decyphers  these  notable  pas- 
sages, one  in  Latin,  Jatui  fwm  f0mm^  instead  of  fami  non 
famiB  ;  Johnson  havii^  in  his  mind  what  Thuanus  says  of  the 
learned  German  antiquary  and  linguist,  Xylander,  who,  he 
teUs  us,  lived  in  such  poverty,  that  he  was  supposed/amt  non 
fgmet  tcribere;  and  another  in  French,  D^ente  de  fate  et 
tffamt  d!  argent,  instead  of  DegauU  de  fame,  (an  old  word 
for  remmme  te)  affame  <f  argtnt.  The  manuscript  bemg 
written  in  an  exceedingly  small  hand,  is  indeed  very  hard  to 
read;  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  blanks  than  to 
write  nonsense^ 
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TBdintoD  and  Mn  Colman  were  the  principal 
Writeps,  dedcribos  it  as  '^a  work  that  exceeds 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  publwbed  m  tiiis 
kiogdom,  some  of  the  Spectators  excepted,-*- 
if  indeed  they  may  be  excepted."  And  after- 
wards«  ''May  the  pnblick  favoum  crown  his 
merits,  and  may  not  the  English^  under  th^ 
auspi<iieus  reign  of  ISeorgis  tUe  Second,  neglect 
a  man,  who,  had  he  lired  in  the  first  centnry^ 
would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  favourites 
of  Augustus^''  This  flattery  of  the  monarch 
had  no  effect  It  is  too  well  known,  that  the 
second  George  never  was  an  Augustus  to 
learning  or  genius* 

Johnson  told  me,  with  an  amiable  fondness^ 
a  little  pleasing  circumstance  relative  to  this 
work.  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  whose  judgment  and 
taste  he  had  great  confidence,  said  to  him,  after 
a  few  numbers  of  the  Rambler  had  come  out^ 
"  I  thought  very  well  of  you  before ;  but  1  did 
not  imagine  you  could  have  written  any  thing 
equal  to  this."  Distant  praise,  from  whatever 
quarter,  is  not  so  delightful  as  that  of  a  wife 
whom  a  man  loves  and  esteems.  Her  appro- 
bation may  be  said  to  '^  come  home  to  his  bo* 
sam;''  and  being  so  near,  its  effect  is  most  sen- 
sible and  permanent. 

Mn  James  Elphinston,  who  has  since  pub- 
lished various  works,  and  who  was  ever  ds^ 
teemed  by  Johnson  as  a  worthy  man,  happened 
to  be  in  Scotland  while  the  Rambler  w&s  com- 
ing out  in  single  papers  at  London.  With  a 
l$iudable  zeal  at  once  for  the  improvement  of 
his   countrymen,    and   the  reputation  of  his 
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friend,  he  suggested  and  took  the  chaise  of  an 
edition  of  those  Essays  at  Edinburgh,  which 
followed  progressively  the  London  publica- 
tion.* 

The  following  letter  written  at  this  time, 
though  not  dated,  will  shew  how  much  pleased 
Johnson  was  with  this  publication,  and  what 
kindness  and  regard  he  had  for  Mr.  Elphin- 
ston. 

**  TO   MR,    JAMES   ELPHINSTON, 

'.*  DEAR  SIR,  [No  Date.] 

"  I  CANNOT  but  confess  the  failures  of  my 
correspondence,  but  hope  the  same  regard  which 
you  express  for  me  on  every  other  occasion, 
will  incline  you  to  forgive  me.  I  am  often,  very 
often,  ill ;  and,  when  I  am  well,  am  obliged  to 
work :  and,  indeed,  have  never  much  used 
myself  to  punctuality.  You  are,  however,  not 
to  make  unkind  inferences,  when  I  forbear  to 
reply  to  your  kindtiess ;  for  be  assured,  I  never 
receive  a  letter  from  you  without  great  plea- 
sure, and  a  very  warm  sense  of  your  generosity 
and  friendship,  which  I  heartily  blame  myself 
for  not  cultivating  with  more  care.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  I  go  wrong,  in  opposi- 

*  It  was  executed  in  the  printing-office  of  Sands,  Mmray, 
and  Cochran,  with  uncommon  elegance,  upon  writing-paper, 
of  a  duodecimo  size,  and  with  the  greatest  correctness ;  and 
Mr.  Elphinstoh  enriched  it  with  translations  of  the  mottos. 
When  completed,  it  made  eight  handsome  volumes.  It  is, 
unquestionably,  the  most  accurate  and  beautiful  edition  of 
this  work;  and  there  being  but  a  'small  impressi9n,  it  is  now 
become  scarce,  and  sells  at  a  very  high  price. 
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tion  to  conviction ;  for  I  think  scarce  any  tem- 
poral good  equally  to  be  desired  with  the  re- 
gard and  familiarity  of  worthy  men.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  some  time  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
have  a  more  ready  way  of  pouring  out  our 
hearts. 

''  I  am  glad  that  you  still  find  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  in  your  pu)>lication,  and  shall 
beg  the  favour  of  six  more  volumes*to  add  to 
my  former  six,  when  you  can,  with  any  con- 
venience, send  them  me.  Please  to  present  a 
set,  in  my  name,  to  Mr.  Ruddiman,*  of  whom, 
I  hear,  that  his  learning  is  not  his  highest  ex- 
cellence. I  have  transcribed  the  mottos,  and 
returned  them,  I  hope  not  too  late,  of  which  I 
think  many  very  happily  performed.  Mr.  Cave 
has  put  the  last  in  the  magazine,  in  which  I 
think  he  did  well.  I  beg  of  you  to  write  soon, 
and  to  write  often,  and  to  write  long  letters, 
which  T  hope  in  time  to  repay  you ;  but  you 
must  be  a  patient  creditor.  1  have,  however, 
this  of  gratitude,  that  I  think  of  you  with  re- 
gard, when  I  do  not,  perhaps,  give  the  proofs 
which  1  ought,  of  being.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged  and 

^'  Most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

*  Mr,  Thomas  Ruddiman,  the  learned  grammarian  of  Scot- 
land, well  known  for  his  various  excellent  works,  and  for  his 
accurate  editions  of  several  authours.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
a  most  worthy  private  character.  His  zeal  for  the  House  of 
Stnart  did  not  render  him  less  estimable  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
eye. 
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This  year  he  wrote  to  the  same  gentleman 
another  letter  upon  a  mournful  occasion. 

"to   MR.   JAMES   ELPHINSTON,* 

"  DEAR  SIR,  September,  25, 1750. 

**  You  have,  as  I  find  by  every  kind  of 
evidence,  lost  an  excellent  mother;  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  me  incapable  of  partaking 
of  your  grief.  I  have  a  mother,  now  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  whojn,  therefore,  Imust  soon 
lose,  unless  it  please  God  that  she  should 
rather  mourn  for  me,  1  read  the  letters  iu 
which  you  relate  your  mother's  death  to  Mrs. 
Strahan,  and  think  I  do  myself  honour,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  read  them  with  tears ;  but  tears 
are  neither  to  you  nor  to  me  of  any  further  use, 
when  once  the  tribute  of  nature  has  been  paid. 
The  business  of  life  summons  us  away  from 
useless  grief,  and  calls  us  to  the  exercise  of 
those  virtues  of  which  we  are  lamenting  our 
deprivation.  The  greatest  benefit  which  one 
friend  can  confer  upon  another,  is  to  guard, 
and  excite,  and  elevate,  his  virtues.  This  your 
mother  will  still  perform,  if  you  diligently 
preserve  the  memory  of  her  life,  atod  of  her 
death :  a  life,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  useful,  wise, 
and  innocent;  and  a  death  resigned^  peaceful, 
and  holy.  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that 
neither  reason  nor  revelation  denies  you  to 
hope,  that  you  may  increase  her  happiness  by 

*  Mr.  James  Elphinston,  after  an  active  life  spent  ia  the 
cause  of  religion,  learning,  an4  virtue,  died  on  tb^  8tlu  of 
October,  1809,  in  the  88th.  year  of  his  age. 
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obeying  her  prectepts;  and  that  she  may,  in 
her  present  state,  look  Trith  pleasure  upon 
every  act  of  virtue  to  which  her  instructions  or 
example  have  contributed.  Whether  this  be 
more  than  a  pleasing  dream,  or  a  just  opinion 
of  separate  spirits,  is,  indeed,  of  no  great  im- 
portance to  OS,  when  we  consider  ourselves  as 
acting  under  the  eye  of  God:  yet,  surely  there 
is  something  pleasing  in  the  belief,  that  our 
separation  from  those  whom  we  love  is  merely 
corporeal ;  and  it  may  be  a  great  incitement  to 
virtuons  friendship,  if  it  can  be  made  probable, 
that  that  union  that  has  received  the  divine  ap- 
probation shall  continue  to  eternity. 

**  There  is  one  expedient  by  which  you  may, 
in  some  degree,  continue  her  presence.  If  you 
write  down  minntely  what  you  remember  of 
her  from  her  earliest  years,  you  will  read  it 
with  great  pleasure,  and  receive  from  it  many 
hints  of  soothmg  recollection,  when  time  shall 
remove  her  yet  farther  from  yon,  and  your  grief 
shall  be  matured  to  veneration.  To  this,  how- 
ever painful  for  the  present,  I  cannot  but  ad- 
vise you,  as  to  a  source  of  comfort  and  satis- 
faction in  the  time  to  come ;  for  alT  comfort 
and  all  satisfaiction  is  sincerely  wished  you  by, 
dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 
''  And  most  humble  Servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

The  Rambler  has  increased  in  fame  as  in 
age.  Soon  after  its  first  folio  edition  was  con- 
cluded, it  was  published  in  six  duodecimo 
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Tolumes;  and  its  author  lived  to  see  ten  nu- 
merous  editions  of  it  in  London,  beside  those 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

I  profess  myself  to  have  ever  entertained  a  pro-  ^ 
found  veneration  for  the  astoniishing  force  and 
vivacity  of  mind  which  the  Rambler  exhibits. 
That  Johnson  had  penetration  enough  to  see, 
and  seeing  would  not  disguise  the  general 
misery  of  man  in  this  state  of  being,  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  superficial  notion  of  his  being 
too  stern  a  philosopher.  But  men  of  reflec- 
tion will  be  sensible  that  he  has  given  a  true 
representation  of  human  existence,  and  that  he 
has,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  generous  bene- 
volence, displayed  every  consolation  which  our 
state  affords  us ;  not  only  those  arising  from 
the  hopes  of  futurity,  but  such  as  may  be 
attained  in  the  immediate  progress  through 
life.  He  has  not  depressed  the  soul  to  des- 
pondency and  indifference.  He  has  every 
where  inculcated  study,  labour,  and  exertion. 
Nay,  he  has  shewn,  in  a  very  odious  light,  a 
man  whose  practice  it  is  to  go  about  darken- 
ing the  views  of  others,  by  perpetual  com- 
plaints of  evil,  and  awakening  those  considera- 
tions of  danger  and  distress,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  lulled  into  a  quiet  oblivion.  This 
he  has  done  very  strongly  in  his  character  of 
Suspirius,*  from  which  Goldsmith  took  that  of 
Croaker,  in  his  comedy  of  "  The  Good-natured 
Man,"  as  Johnson  told  me  he  acknowledged 
to  him,  and  which  is,  indeed,  very  obvious. 

To  point  out  the  numerous  subjects  which 

♦  No.  55. 
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the  Rambler  treats,  with  a  dignity  and  per- 
spicuity which  are  there  united  in  a  manner 
which  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  any  where  else, 
would  take  up  too  large  a  portion  of  my  book, 
and  would,  I  trust,  be  superfluous,  considering 
how  universally  those  volumes  are  now  disse- 
minated. Even  the  most  condensed  and  bril- 
liant sentences  which  they  contain,  and  which 
have  very  properly  been  selected  under  the 
name  of  "  Beauties,"*  are  of  considerable 
bulk.  But  1  may.  shortly  observe,  that  the 
Rambler  furnishes  such  an  assemblage  of  dis- 
courses on  practical  religion  and  moral  duty, 
of  critical  investigations  and  allegorical  and 
oriental  tales,  that  no  mind  can  be  thought 
very  deficient  that  has,  by  constant  study  and 
meditation,  assimilated  to  itself  all  that  may 
be  found  there.  No.  7,  written  in  Passion 
week  on  abstraction  and  self-examination,  and 
No.  110,  on  penitence  and  the  placability  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  cannot  be  too  often  read. 
No.  54,  on  the  effect  which  the  death  of  a 
friend  should  have  upon  us,  though  rather  too 
dispiriting,  may  be  occasionally  very  medicinal 
to  the  mind.  Every  one  must  suppose  the 
writer  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  a  real 

*  Dr.  Johnson  was  gratified  by  seeing  this  selection,  and 
wrote  to  Mr.  Kearsley,  bookseller  in  Fleet-street,  the  follow- 
ing note : 

^'  Mr.  Johnson  sends  compliments  to  Mr.  Kearsley,  and 
begs  the  favour  of  seeing  him  as  soon  as  he  can.    Mr. 
Kearsley  is  desired  to  bring  with  him  the  last  edition  of  what 
he  has  honoured  with  the  name  of  BEAutiEs/' 
*'  May  20, 1782/' 
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scene;  but  he  toM  md  that  was  not  die  Cascf; 
which  shews  how  well  his  fancy  eould  con- 
duct him  to  the  "  house  of  mourning."  Some 
of  these  more  solemn  paper8>  J  doubt  not*  par- 
ticularly attracted  the  notice  of  Df i  Youngs 
the  authour  of  "  The  Night  Tboughte,''  of 
whom  my  estimation  is  sfuch,  as  to  reckon  his 
applause  an  honour  even  to  Johnson.  I  have 
seen  volnmes  of  Dr.  Young's  copy  of  the  Ram- 
bier»  in  which  be  has  marked  the  passages 
wbicb  be  thought  particularly  excellent,  by 
folding  down  a  corner  of  the  page ;  and  s^eh  as 
he  rated  in  a  super-eminent  degree,  are  marked 
by  double  folds.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the 
volumes  are  lost.  Johnson  was  pleased  when 
told  of  the  minute  attention  with  which  Young 
bad  signified  bis  approbation  of  bis  Essays. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  writings 
whatever  ca«  be  found  more  bath  and  steel  for 
the.  vmdf  if  I  may  use  the  expression ;  more 
ibsX  can  brace  and  invigorate  every  manly  and 
noble  sentiment.  No.  32  on  patience,  even  un- 
der extreme  misery,  is  wonderfully  lofty,  and 
as  much  above  the  rant  of  stoicism,  as  tbe  Sub 
of  Revelation  is  brighter  than  the  twilight  of 
Pagan  philosophy.  I  never  read  the  £[>llowiog 
sentence  without  feeling  my  frame  thrill :  "  I 
think  there  is  some  reason  for  questioning  whe- 
ther the  body  and  mind  are  not  so  propor- 
tioned, that  the  one  can  bear  all  which  can  be 
inflicted  on  the  other ;  whether  virtue  cannot 
stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether  a 
soul  well  principled  will  not  be  sooner  sepa- 
rated than  subdued." 
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Ttotigh  in8trncti(m  he  the  pre^miiiant  |Mir 
pose  of  the  Ramjbler,  yet  it  is  euliyefied  with  a 
coDsiderabte  portion  of  ftmusement  Noibiag 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  notion  which 
some  persons  have  entertained,  tl^t  Johnsoii 
was  then  a  retired  authour,  ignorant  of  the 
^orld;  and,  of  consequence,  that  he  wrote  €iniy 
from  his  lan^nation,  when  he  described  cha^- 
racters  and  manners.  He  said  to  me,  that  be- 
fomhe  wrote  that  work,  he  had  beeo  ^^mnning 
about  the  world/'  as  he  expressed  it^  more  than 
almost  anybody ;  and  i  have  heard  him  relate, 
with  much  sati^ction,  that  several  of  the  cha- 
racters in  the  Rambler  were  drawn  so  natu^ 
rally,  that  when  it  first  circulated  in  numbess, 
a  club  intone  of  the  towns  in  Essex  imagined 
themselves  to  be  severalty  exhibited  in  it,  aad 
were  much  incensed  against  a  person,  who, 
they  suspected,  had  thus  made  them  objects 
of  publick  notice ;  nor  were  they  quieted  tUl 
authentick  assurance  was  given  them,  that  t^ 
Bambl^  was  written  by  a  person  who  had 
never  heard  of  any  one  of  them.  Some  of  tibe 
characters  are  believed  to  have  been  actually 
drawn  from  the  life,  particularly  that  of  Pros- 
pero  from  Garrick,  who  never  entirely  fiorgave 
its  pointed  satire.  For  instances  of  fertility  of 
fency,  and  accurate  description  of  real  life,  I 
appeal  to  No.  19,  a  man  who  wanders  from  one 
profession  to  ano^r,  with  most  plausable  rea- 
sons for  every  change :  No.  34,  female  fastldi- 
ousness^and  timorous  refinement:  82,  a  Virtuoso 
who  has  collected  curiosities:  No.  88,  petty 
modes  of  entertaining  a  company,  and  cooci- 
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Hating  kindness:  No.  182,  fortune-biinting : 
No.  194 — 195,  a  tutor's  account  of  the  follies 
of  his  pupil:  No.  197 — 198,  legacy-hunting: 
He  has  given  a  specimen  of  his  nice  observa* 
tion  of  the  mere  external  appearances  of  life,  in 
the  following  passage  in  No.  17£^ragainst  affec* 
tation,  that  frequent  and  most  disgusting  qua- 
lity: ^^He  that  stands  to  contemplate  the 
crouds  that  fill  the  streets  of  a  populous  city, 
vvrill  see  many  passengers^  whose  air  and  mo- 
tions it  will  be  difficult  to  behold  without  con- 
tempt and  laughter;  but  if  he  examine  what 
are  the  appearances  that  thus  powerfully  ex- 
cite his  risibility,  he  will  find  among  them  niei- 
ther  poverty  nor  disease,  nor  any  involuntary 
or  painful  defect.  The  disposition  to  derision 
and  insult,  is  awakened  by  the  softness  of  fop- 
pery, the  swell  of  insolence,  the  liveliness  of 
levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  grandeur:  by  the 
sprightly  trip,  the  stately  stalk,  the  formal  strut, 
and  the  lofty  mien ;  by  gestures  intended  to 
catch  the  eye,  and  by  looks  elaborately  formed 
as  evidences  of  importance.'* 

Every  page  of  the  Rambler  shews  a  mind 
teeming  with  classical  allusion  and  poetical 
imagery:  illustrations  from  other  writers  are, 
upon  all  occasions,  so  ready,  and  mingle  so 
easily  in  his  periods,  that  the  whole  appears  of 
one  uniform  vivid  texture. 

The  style  of  this  work  has  been  censured  by 
some  shallow  criticks  as  involved  and  turgid, 
and  abounding  with  antiquated  and  hard 
words.  So  ill-founded  is  the  first  part  of  this 
objection,  that  I  will  challenge  all  who  may  ho- 
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nour  this  book  with  a  perusal,  to  point  out  any 
English  writer  whose  language  conveys  his* 
meaning  with  equal  force  and  perspicuity.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  the  structure  of 
his  sentences  is  expanded,  and  often  has  some- 
what of  the  inversion  of  Latin;  and  that  he  de- 
lighted to  express  familiar  thoughts  in  pbiloso^ 
phical  language ;  being  in  this  the  reverse  of 
Socrates,  who,  it  is  said,  reduced  philosophy 
to  the  simplicity  of  common  life.  But  let  us 
attend  to  what  he  himself  says  in  his  conclud- 
ing paper:  "When  common  words  were  less 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  sig- 
nification, 1  have  familiarised  the  terms  of  phi- 
losophy, by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas-"* 
And,  as  to  the  second  part  of  this  objection, 
upon  a  late  careful  revision  of  the  work,  I  can 
with  confidence  say,  that  it  is  amazing  how 
few  of  those  words,  for  which  it  has  been  un- 
justly characterised,  are  actually  to  be  found 
in  it;  I  am  sure^  not  the  proportion  of  one  to 
each  paper.  This  idle  charge  has  been  echoed 
from  one  babbler  to  another,  who  have  con- 
founded Johnson's  Essays  with  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary: and  because  he  thought  it  right  in  a 
Lexicon  of  our  language  to  collect  many  words 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  but  were  sup- 
ported by  great  authorities,  it  has  been  ima- 
gined that  all  of  these  have  been  interwoven 
into  his  own  compositions.  That  some  of 
them  have  been  adopted  by  him  unnecessarily, 

«  Yet  his  style  did  not  escape  the  harmless  shafts  pf  plea- 
sant humour ;  fdr  the  ingenious  Bonnell  Thornton  published  a 
mock  Rambler  in  the  Drury-lane  Journal. 
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nay,  parfaa|My  be  alk>wed  ;  but  iii  general  tfaey 
are  endently  an  advantage,  for  witboot  tb^n 
bis  stately  ideas  would  be  confined  and 
cramped.  ^^  He  tbat  thinks  with  more  extent 
than  anodier,  will  want  words  of  larger  mean- 
ing."* He  once  told  m^,  that  he  had  formed 
his  styVi^  upon  that  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and 
upon  Chambers's  Proposal  for  his  Dictionary. 
He  certainly  was  mistaken ;  or  if  he  imagined 
9i  first  that  he  waa  imitating  Temple,  he  was 
very  uosuccessfal ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
like than  the  simplicity  of  Temple,  and  the 
vichness  of  Jc^son.  Their  styles  differ  as 
jpkun  cloth  and  brocade.  Temple,  indeed, 
seems  equally  erroneous  in  supposing  that  he 
JtMimself  had  formed  his  style  upon  Sandy^s 
View  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Western 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  style  of  Johnson  was,  undoubtedly, 
much  formed  upon  that  of  the  great  writers  in 
the  last  century,  Hooker^  Bat^on,  Sanderson, 
Hakewdl,  and  others ;  those  "  Giantps,"  as  they 
were  well  characterised  by  a  great  personaob, 
whose  authority,  were  I  to  name  him,  would 
stamp  a  reverence  on  the  opinion. 

We  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  apply  to 
his  learned  style  that  passage  of  Horace,  a  part 
of  which  he  has  taken  as  the  motto  to  his  I>ic- 
tionary: 

^  Cum  tabulU  anUnum  censiftris  mmei  h^nesti  ; 
*'  Audetit  qu^cumque  parum  splendoirii  habebunt 

•  Idki:,Nc70, 
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*'  Et  sine  feniere  erunty  et  honwrt  indigmftnMiwr^ 
«  Verba  tnevere  loco,  quamvis  invita  reeedant, 
**  Et  versentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestte. 
*^  Ohicurata  diu  populo  bonus  cruet,  atque 
*^  Prqferel  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabula  rerum, 
**  QtM?  priscis  memorata  Catonihus  atque  Cethigis, 
^<  Nunc  situs  iftformis  prenUt  et  deaerta  vetustas: 
^'  Adsciscet  nova,  quagenitor  produMerit  msus  : 
**  Vehemens,  et  liquidus,  puroque  simillimus  anmi, 
*'  Fundet  opes  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua."* 

To  SO  great  a  master  of  thinking,  to  one  of 
such  vast  apd  various  knowledge  as  Johnson, 
might  have  been  allowed  a  liberal  indulgence 
of  that  licence  which  Horace  claims  in  another 
place: 

Si  forte  necesse  est 


"  Indicik  monstrare  recentibus  ahdita  rerum, 
*•  Fingere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis 
^'  Continget,  dabiturque  licentiasumptapudenter: 
«  Et  nomjUtaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  Jldem,  si 
'*  Gracofontecadant,parcedetorta,    Quid  autem 
*'  Caecilia  Plautoque  dabit  Romanusj  adc^nptum 
«'  Virgilio  Varioque  f    Ego  cur,  aequierre  pauca 
"  Si  possum,  invideor:  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 
'*  Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
"  Nomina  prottderitt    Licult,  semperque  Ueebit 
"  Signaiwm  presents  nota  producers  nomen*'^ 

Yet  Johnson  assured  me,  that  he  had  not 
taken  upon  him  to  add  more  than  four  ox  five 
words  to  the  English  language,  of  his  ovra  fo^ 
mation ;  and  he  wa«  very  much  offended  at  the 
general  licence  by  no  means  "  modestly  taken*" 

•  Hora^  Epist.  Lib.  ii. 
t  Horat  De  Arte  Poetica. 
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in  his  time,  not  only  to  coin  new  words,  but  to 
use  many  words  in  senses  quite  different  from 
their  established  meaning,  and  those  frequently 
fantastical. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  whose  Life  Johnson 
wrote,  was  remarkably  fond  of  Ang1o<-Latin 
diction;  and  to  his  example  we  are  to  ascribe 
Johnson's  sometimes  indulging  himself  in  this 
kind  of  phraseology.*  Johnson's  comprehen- 
sion of  mind  was  the  mould  for  his  language. 
Had  his  conceptions  been  narrower,  his  ex- 
pressions would  have  been  easier.  His  sen- 
tences have  a  dignified  march ;  and,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  his  example  has  given  a  general  ele- 
vation to  the  language  of  his  country,  for  many 
of  our  best  writers  have  approached  very  near 
to  him ;  and,  from  the  influence  which  he  has 
had  upon  our  composition,  scarcely  any  thing 
is  written  now  that  is  not  better  expressed 
than  was  usual  before  he  appeared  to  lead  the 
national  taste. 

This  circumstance,  the  truth  of  which  must 
strike  every  critical  reader,  has  been  so  hap- 
pily enforced  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  **Mora][ 
and  Literary  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  that 
I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  withhold  it,  not- 

•  "nie  observation  of  his  having  imitated  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
has  been  made  by  many  people;  and  lately  it  has  been  insisted 
on,  and  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  quotations  from  ."Brown,  in 
one  of  the  popular  Essays  written  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Knox, 
master  of  Tunbridge-school,  whom  I  have  set  down  in  my  list 
of  those  who  have  sometimes  not  unsuccessfiiUy  imitated  Dr. 
Johnson's  style. 
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withstanding  his,  perhaps,  too  great  partiality 
for  one  of  his  friends : 

"  By  nature's  gifts  ordain'd  mankind  to  rule, 

"  He,  like  a  Titian,  fonn'd  his  brilliant  school ; 

"  And  taught  congenial  spirits  to  excel, 

^'  While  ifrom  his  lips  impressive  wisdom  fell. 

"  Our  boasted  Goldsmith  felt  the  sovereign  sway; 

"  From  him  deriv'd  the  sweet,  yet  nervous  lay. 

"  To  Fame's  proud  cliff  he  bade  our  RafFaelle  rise ; 

*«  Hence  Reynolds'  pen  with  Reynolds'  pencil  vies. 

"  With  Johnson's  flame  melodious  Burney  glows, 

'^  While  the  grand  strain  in  smoother  cadence  flows. 

"  And  you.  Ma  lone,  to  critick  learning  dear, 

"  Correct  and  elegant,  refin'd  though  clear, 

"  By  studying  him,  acquir'd  thatclassick  taste, 

"  Which  high  in  Shakespeare's  fane  thy  statute  plac'd. 

"  Near  Johnson  Steevens  stands,  on  scenick  ground, 

"  Acute,  laborious,  fertile,  and  profound. 

"  Ingenious  Hawk  es worth  to  this  school  we  owe, 

"  And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 

"  Here  early  parts  accomplish'd  Jones  sublimes, 

"  And  science  blends  with  Asia's  lofty  rhymes : 

"  Harmonious  Jones  !  who  in  his  splendid  strains 

"  Sings  Camdeo's  sports,  on  Agra's  fl6wery  plains, 

"  In  Hindu  fictions  while  we  fondly  trace 

"  Love  and  the  Muses,  deck'd  with  Attick  grace. 

"  Amid  these  names  can  Bos  well  be  forgot, 

"  Scarce  by  North  Britons  now  esteem'd  a  Scot?" 

"  Who  to  the  sage  devoted  from  his  youth, 

"  Imbib'd  from  him  the  sacred  love  of  truth ; 

"  The  keen  research,  the  exercise  of  mind, 

'*  And  that  best  art,  the  art  to  know  mankind. — 

"  Nor  was  his  energy  confin'd  alone 

"  To  friends  around  his.philosophick  throne ; 

"  Its  influence  wide  improved  our  lettered  isle, 

"  And  lucid  vigour  mark'd  the  general  style'. 

"  As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  from  their  oozy  bed, 

"  First  o'er  the  neighbouring  meads  majestick  spread ; 

"  Till  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more  expand, 

^^  And  with  new  virtue  fertilise  the  land." 
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Jahtison's  language,  bomever^  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  too  masculine  for  the  delicate 
gentleness  of  female  writing.  His  ladies,  there- 
fore, seem  strangely  formal,  even  to  ridicule ; 
and  are  well  denominated  by  the  names  which 
he  has  given  lliem,  as  Miscella,  Zk)zimAy  Pro- 
perantia,  Rhodoclia. 

It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  compare  th^ 
style  of  Addison  and  Johnson,  and  to  depre^ 
ciate,  I  think,  very  uiyustly,  the  style  of  Addison 
as  nerveless  and  fedble,  because  it  has  not  the 
strength  and  energy  of  Johnson.  Their  prose 
may  be  balanced  like  the  poetry  of  Dryden 
and  Pope.  Both  are  excellent,  though  in  difr 
ferei^t  ways.  Addison  writes  with  the  eftse 
of  a  gentleman.  His  readers  fancy  thftt  a  wi^e 
and  accomplished  companion  is  talking  to 
them ;  so  that  he  insinuates  his  sentiments  and 
taste  into  their  minds  by  an  imperceptible  in- 
fluence. Johnson  writes  like  a  teacher.  He 
dictates  to  his  readers  as  if  from  an  academical 
chair.  They  attend  with  awe  and  admiration ; 
and  his  precepts  are  impressed  upon  them  by 
his  commanding  eloquence.  Addison's  style, 
like  a  light  wine,  pleases  every  body  from  the 
first.  Johnson's  like  a  liquor  of  more  body, 
seems  too  strong  at  first,  but,  by  degrees,  is 
highly  relished;  and  such  is  the  melody  of  his 
periods,  so  much  do  they  captivate  the  ear, 
and  seize  upon  the  attention,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  writer,  howeva*  inconsiderable, 
who  does  not  aim,  in  some  degree,  at  the  same- 
species  of  excellence.  But  let  us  not  ungrate^ 
fully  undervalue  that  beautiful  style,  which  has 
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pleasingly  conveyed  to  us  much  instrnctioii 
and  entertainment.      Though    comparatitely 
weak,  opposed  to  Johnson's  Herculean  vigour, 
let  us  not  call  it  positively  feeble.    Let  us  re- 
member the  character  of  his  style,  as  given  by 
Johnson  himself:  ^^  What  he  attempted,  he  per- 
formed ;  he  is  never  feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  energetick:  he  is  never  rapid/ and  he 
never  stagnates.     His  sentences  have  neither 
studied   amplitude,   nor  affected  brevity :  his 
periods,   though  net  diligently  rounded,  are 
voluble  and  easy.*    Whoever  wishes  to  attain 
a  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  elegant  but  not 
ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  volumes  of  Addison.^f 

♦  When  Johnson  shewed  me  a  proof-sheet  of  the  character 
of  Addison,  in  which  he  so  highly  extols  his  style,  I  could  not 
help  observing,  that  it  had  not  been  his  own  model,  as  no  two 
styles. could  differ  more  from  each  other.— '<  Sir,  Addison 
had  his  style,  and  I  have  mme." — ^When  I  ventured  to  ask 
him,  whether  the  difference  did  not  consist  m  this,  that  Addi- 
son's style  was  full  of  idioms,  colloquial  phrases,  and  proverbs ; 
and  his  own  more  strictly  grammatical,  and  free  firom  such 
phraseology  and  modes  of  speech  as  can  never  be  literally 
translated  or  understood  by  foreigners;  he  aUowed  the  dis- 
crimination to  be  just — Let  any  one  who  doubts  it,  try  to 
translate  one  of  Addison's  Spectators  into  Latm,  French,  or 
Italian;  and  though  so  easy,  familiar,  and  elegant,  to  an  En- 
glishman, as  to  give  the  intellect  n6  trouble;  yet  he  would 
find  the  transfusion  into  another  language  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  But  a  Rambler,  Adventurer,  or  Idler  of 
Johnson,  would  fall  into  any  classical  or  European  language, 
as  easily  as  if  it  >  had  been  originally  conceived  in  it. 

BURKEY. 

t  I  shall  probably,  in  another  work,  maintain  the  merit  of 
Addison's  poetry^  which  has  been  very  unjustly  depreciated. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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Tbo^gb  the  Rambler  was  not  ^^ooclude^  till 
the  year  175^  I  shall,  poder  this  year,  e^y  aU 
that  I  have  to  observe  upon  it  Some  of  the 
translations  of  the  mottos  by  hitwelf,  ar^ad^ 
mil^bly  done.  He  aclf oowledges  to  hav^  r^ 
ceived  '^  degant  translations^'  of  many  of  thi^Qi 
from  Mn  James  Elphmston;  and  some  are 
very  happily  translate  by  a  Mr.  F.  Lewis^  of 
whom  I  never  heard  more,  except  that  Johnson 
t^us  described  hi|Q  to  Mr;  Maloae:  ^^Sir,  be 
liyed  in  LoDdoo,  and  hung  loose  upon  so^ciety/' 
The  concluding  paper  of  his  Rambler  is  at 
once  dignified  and  patbetick.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  wish*  tb^t  be  had  not  ended  it  with 
an  unnecessary  Greek  verse,  translated  also 
into  an  English  couplet  It  is  too  much  like 
the  conceit  of  those  dramatiok  poets,  ^ho 
used  to  conclude  each  act  with  a  rhyme;  and 
the  expression  in  the  first  line  of  bis  couplet, 
*^  Celestial  powers/"  though  proper  in  Pagan 
poetry,  is  ill  suited  to  Christianity,  with  *'  a 
conformity^to  which  he  consoles  himself.  How 
much  better  would  it  have  been,  to  have  ended 
with  the  prose  sentence  *^  I  shall  never  envy  the 
honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any 
other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  the 
writers  who  have  giveii  ardour  to  vwti;e,  and 
confidence  to  truth.'^ 

His  friend.  Dr.  Birch,  being  now  engaged  in 
preparing  an  edition  of  Ralegh's  smaller  pieces. 
Dr.  Jobiu3on  wrote  the  fpllowin^  letter  to  that 
gentlenotan : 
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**  TO  DR.   BIRCH. 

*^  siE,  Gough-Square,  Mdy  12, 1750. 

*♦  Knowing  that' you  are  now  preparing  to 
ftivonr  the  pnblick  with  a  new  edition  of 
Ralegh's  miscellaneous  pieces,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  send  you  a  Manuscript,  which  fell 
by  chance  within  my  notice.  I  perceive  no 
proofs  of  forgery  in  my  examination  of  it ;  and 
the  owner  tells  me  that,  as  he  has  beard,  the 
hand-writing  is  Sir  Walter's.  If  you  should 
find  reason  to  conclude  it  genuine,  it  will  be  a 
kindness  to  the  owner,  a  blind  person,*  to  re* 
comflHend  it  to  the  booksellers. 
*'  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

Sam.  Johnson.'* 

His  just  abhorrence  of  Milton's  political  no- 
tions was  ever  strong.  But  this  did  not  pre- 
vent his  warm  admiration  of  Milton's  great 
poetical  merit,  to  which  he  has  done  illustrious 
justice,  beyond  all  who  have  written  upon  the 
subject  And  this  year  he  not  only  wrote  a 
Prblc^e,  which  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick 
befbre  the  acting  of  Comus  at  Drury-lane 
thkitre,  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand- 
daughter, but  took  a  very  zealous  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  charity.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  performance,  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  the  "  General  Advertiser,"  ad- 
dressed to  the  printer  of  that  paper : 

*  Mn.  Williams  is  probably  the  person  meant. 
p  2 
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'SIR, 


''  That  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  is 
acquired  merely  by  approving  the  works  of 
genius^  and  testifying  a  regard  to  the  memory 
of  authours,  is  a  truth  too  evident  to  be  denied ; 
and  therefore  to  ensure  a  participation  of  fame 
with  a  celebrated  poet,  many,  who  would^ 
perhaps,  have  contributed  to  starve  him  when 
alive,  have  heaped  expensive  pageants  upon 
bis  grave. 

''It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  thii^ 
method  of  becoming  known  to  posterity  with 
honour,  is  peculiar  to  the  great,  or  a|t  lea^t  to 
the  wealthy;  but  an  opportunity  now  offers 
for  almost  every  individual  to  secure  the  praise 
q{  paying  a  just  regard  to  the  illustrious  dead, 
united  with  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  the 
living.  To  assist  industrious  indigence,  strug- 
gling with  distress  and  debilitated  by  age,  is  a 
display  of  virtue,  and  an  acquisition  of  happi- 
ness and  honour. 

"  Whoever,  then,  would  be  thought  capable 
of  pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of  our  incom- 
parable Milton,  and  not  so  destitute  of  grati- 
tude as  to  refuse  to  lay  out  a  trifle  in  rational 
and  elegant  entertainment,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  living  remains,  for  the  exercise  of  their  own 
virtue,  the  increase  of  their  reputation,  and  the 
pleasing  consciousness  of  doing  good,  should 
appear  at  Drury-lane  theatre  to-morrow,  April 
5,  when  Comus  will  be  performed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster,  grand-daughter 


to  the  ivrthont*,*  tind  tile  only  surviving  branich 
of  fails  family^  » 

**  N.B.  There  will  be  a  i^i;*  prolc^ae  on  the 
occaBion,  written  by  the  anthour  of  Irene,  and 
s^ken  by  Mr.  Garrick:  and,  by  pai^ticular 
desire,  there  will  be  added  to  the  Masque  a 
dratnatick  satire,  called  Lethe,  in  which  Mr. 
Garrick  will  perform." 

In  1751  we  are  to  consider  him  as  carrying 
on  both  his  Dictionary  and  Rambler.  But  he 
also  wrote  "  The  Life  of  Cheynel/"*  in  the  mis- 
cellany called  **The  Student ;'' and  the  Re- 
yerend  Dr.  Douglas  having  with  uncommon 
acuteness  clearly  detected  a  gross  forgery  and 
imposition  upon  the  publick  by  William 
Laud^,  a  Scotch  school-master,  who  h^d, 
with  equal  impudence  and  ingenuity,  repre- 
sented Milton  as  a  plagiary  from  certain  mo- 
dern Latin  poets,  Johnson,  who  had  been  so 
far  imposed  upon  as  to  furnish  a  Preface  and 
Postcript  to  his  work,  now  dictated  a  letter  for 
Lauder,  addressed  to  Dr.  Douglas,  acknow- 
ledging his  fraud  in  terms  ,  of  suitable  contri- 
tion!. 

*  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster  died  May  9, 1754. 

+  Lest  there  should  be  any  person,  at  any  future  perio(], 
absurd  enough  to  suspect  that  Johnson  was  a  partaker  iu 
Lauder^s  fraud,  or  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  when  he  assisted 
bkn  with  his  masterly  pen,  it  is  proper  here  to  quote  the 
words  of  Dr*  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  the  time 
when  he  detected  the  imposition.  'Mt  is  to  be  hoped,  nay  it 
is  expectedy  that  the  elegant  and  nervous  writer,  whose  judici- 
ous sentiments  and  inimitable  style  point  out  the  authour  of 
Lauder's  Preface  and  Postscript,  will  no  longer  allow  one  to 

p3 
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This  extraordJiitty  attempt  q(  htmdtf  ivm 
no  sudden  effort.  He  bad  brooded  orer  it  for 
many  years :  and  to  this  hour  it  is  uncertain 
wbat  his  principal  moti?e,  was,  unless  it  mme 
a  vain  notion  of  his  superiority,  in  being  aUe^ 
by  whatever  means,  to  deceive  mankind.  To 
effect  this,  he  produced  certain  passages  from 
Grotius,  Masenius,  and  others,  which  had  a 
faint  resemblance  to  some  parts  of  the  "  Para- 
dise Lost."  In  these  he  interpolated  some 
fragments  of  Hog's  Latin  translation  of  that 
poem,  alledging  that  the  mass  thus  fabricated 
was  the  archetype  from  which  Milton  copied, 
*  These  fabrications  he  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine;  and,  exults 
ingin  bis  fancied  success,  he  in  1750  ventured 
to  collect  them  into  a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  An 
Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the 
Modems  in  his  Paradise  Lost/'  To  this  pam-* 
phlet  Johnson  wrote  a  Preface,  in  full  persua- 
sion of  Lauder's  honesty,  and  a  Postscript  re* 
commending,  in  the  most  persuasive  terms,  a 
subscriptiou  for  the  relief  of  a  grand-daughter 
of  Milton,  of  whom  he  thus  speaks ;  ^^  It  is 
yet  in  the  power  of  a  great  people  to  reward 

pbmu  himulf  with  his  feaiherSf  who  appeareth  so  litde  to 
deserve  assistance:  an  assistance  which  I  am  persuaded 
would  never  have  been  conununicated,  had  there  been  the 
least  suspicion  of  those  facts  which  I  have  been  the  instru- 
ment of  conveying  to  the  world  in  Ihese  sheets."  M^ton  9^0 
PhgUryy  2d  edit.  p.  78.  And  his  liordship  has  been  pleased 
now  to  authorise  me  to  say,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  any  unfavourable  reflectioi^ 
against  Dr.  Johnson,  who  expressed  the  strongest  indigfiatioa 
agaii^t  Lauder, 
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Hhe  ptmk  i^VM^  mme  tbey  bosist,  kid  fiOBi  tlBehr 
alMaticfe  ito  wliMe  genius  tbey  claitti  6otte  kiod 
of  ikuperiority  to  errery  <»fber  nffltiofi  of  tlite  elihrth ; 
ttitt  poet^  whose  worki  :ioMy  posi^ly  h*i  fead 
when  etery  other  monument  of  Brttteb  pest- 
mtBB  shall  be  obliteriited ;  to  reward  Him^  not 
with  pictore^  or  with  medals^  which,  if  he  e(beel^ 
he  mb&  wkh  contempt,  b«tt  whh  token^^  of  gfk^ 
tihide,  which  he,  perhap(»,  may  eyeD  AOW  covi^ 
sider  tm  not  Ufiworlhy  th«  regard  of  aa  in^ 
mortal  spirit"  Surety  this^  is  hicoMisfent  with 
<«  dimity  towards  Mttoti,''  whfcb  Sir  John 
Hawhitfs  imputes  to  iohtuSon  upon  this  oc- 
cmvlD^ adding,  ''I  couM  l^ stong observe  tteff 
JoifMOtf  seemed  to  approire  iK>t  only  of  the 
design^  bM  of  the  argument ;  and  seemed  to 
e:tult  in  a  persuasion,  that  the  reputafioh  of 
MMtou  was  likely  to  suffer  by  this  discovery. 
Thai  he'  was  not  privy  t&  th6  impostore,  I  aktf 
well  peritfaaded;  that  he  wished  well  to  th6 
argument,  may  be  inferrcfd  from  the  I^refece, 
which  indubitably  was  written  by  Johnson." 
is  ft  possible  for  any  man  of  clear  judgment 
to  suppose  tbat  Johnson,  wfao^so  nobly  praised 
the  poetical  excellence  of  Milton  in  a  Post- 
seript  to  thitf  very  "  diseor^^y,"  as  he  thfen  sup- 
posed it,  could,  ait  the  same  time;  eMlt  in  a 
ptrsoasAou  that  tiie  great  poet's  reputatiott  was 
fikely  to  suffisr  by  it?"  This  is  an  iueousistency 
of  wMkh  JobuMtt  WB^  i&eapable ;  i^or  «au  2ittf 
tbh]^  mcNre  be  fait^  infl^tred  fromf  the  Prefece; 
Iban  that  Johnson,  who  Was  alike  disth^uf^bed 
for  ardent  cutiosity  and  love  of  truth,  wa^i 
pleased  with  au  investigation  by  which  both 

p4 
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vf&e  gralMed.  That  he^  was  actuated  by  these 
motiTes,  and  certainly  by  no  unworthy  desire 
to  depreciate  our  great  epic  poet,  is  evidrat 
from  his  own  words ;  for,  after  mentioning  the 
g^ieral  zeal  of  men  of  genius  and  literature, 
^'to  advance  the  honour  and  distinguish  the 
beauties  of  Paradise  Lost,''  he  says,  ''  Among 
the  inquiries  to  which  this  ardour  of  criticism 
has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  is  more  ob- 
scure in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rational  cu- 
riosity, than  a  retrospect  of  the  progress  of 
this  mighty  genius  in  the  construction  of  his 
work;  a  view  of  the  fabrick  gradually  rising, 
perhaps,  from  small  beginnings,  till  its  foun- 
dation rests  in  die  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle 
in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back  the  structure  through 
all  its  varieties  to  the  simplicity  of  its  first  plan ; 
to  find  what  was  first  projected,  whence  the 
scheme  was  taken^  how  it  was  improved,  by 
what  assistance  it  was  executed,  and  from  what 
stores  the  materials  were  collected ;  whether  its 
founder  dug  them  from  the  quarries  of  Na- 
ture, or  demolished  other  buildings  to  em- 
bellish his  o^n/' — Is  this  the  language  of  one 
who  wished  to  blast  the  laurels  of  Milton  ? 

Though  Johnson's  circumstances  were  at 
this  time  far  from  being  easy,  his  humane  and 
charitable  disposition  was  constantly  exerting 
itsel£  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  daughter  of  a 
very  ingenious  Welsh  physician,  and  a  woman 
of  more  than  ordinary  talents  and  lit^ature, 
having  dome  to  London  in  hopes  of  being  cured 
of  a  cataract  in  both  her  eyes,  which  after- 
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wards  ended  in  total  blii^ness,  was  kindly  re- 
ceived as  a  constant  visitor  at  bis  house  while 
Mrs.  Jobnson  lived;  and^  after  her  death, 
having  come  under  his  roof  in  order  to  have 
an  operation  upon  her  eyes  performed  with 
more  comfort  to  her  than  in  lodgiugs,  she  had 
2m  apartment  from  him  during  the  rest  of  her 
life,  at  all  times  when  he  had  a  house. 

In  1752  he  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  his  Dictiouary.  The  last  paper  of  his 
Rambler  was  published  March  %  this  year ; 
after  which,  there  was  a  cessation  for  some 
time  of  any  exertion  of  his  talents  as  an 
essayist.  But,  in  the  same  year,  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth,  who  was  his  warm  admirer,  aud  a  studi- 
ous imitator  of  his  style,  and  then  lived  in 
great  intimacy  with  him,  begaii  a  periodical 
paper,  entitled,  "  The  Adventurbr,"  in  con- 
nection with  other  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
was  Johnson's  much-loved  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst; 
add,  without  doubt,  they  received  many  valu- 
able hints  from  his  conversation,  most  of  his 
friends  having  been  so  assisted  in  the  course  i>f 
their  works* 

That  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  his 
literary  labours  during  a  part  of  the  year  1752, 
will  not  seem  strange,  when  it  is  coosidered 
that  soon  after  closing  his  Ram|)ler,  he  suffered 
a  loss  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  affected 
him  with  the  deepest  distress.  For  on  the  l7th 
of  March,  O.  S.  his  vnfe  died.  Why  Sir  John 
Hawkins  should  unwarraiitably  take  upon  him 
even  to  suppose  that  Johnson's  fbndness  for  her 
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wM^dii$emAhd(mt»B&i^;  simulated  or  Msumed,) 
ftttd  to  assert,  that  if  it  waa  not  the  caste  ^'  it 
was  a  lessoD  he  ^d  learned  by  rote,''  I  cannot 
caneeire;  nnkss  it  proceeded  jfrom  a  irant  of 
similar  feelings  in  b^  own  breasts  To  argne 
fro4to  her  being  mnch  older  than  Johnson,  or 
any  other  circnmstabces^  that  he  conld  not 
leally  love  her,  is  absurd ;  lor  lore  is  not  a  soW 
ject  of  reasoning,  bat  of  feeling,  and  therefore 
there  are  no  common  principles  upon  which 
one  can  persuade  another  concerning  it.  Ere^ 
man  feels  for  himself,  and  knows  bow  be  in 
affeeted  by  particular  qmdities  in  the  person 
lie  tdmireSy  the  nupressions  of  which  are  too 
nramte  and  deUi^ate  to  be  substantiated  in 
language. 

The  following  wry  solemn  and  afieeting 
prayer  was  found  after  Dr.  Johnson's  decease, 
by  his  serT^»t,  Mr*  Francis  Barber^  who  de- 
livered it  to  my  worthy  friend  tbe  Rererend 
Mr.  Strahaii,  Vicar  of  Islington,  who  at  my 
earnest  request  has  obligingly  favoured  toe 
with  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  and  I  compared 
with  tbe  original.  I  present  it  to  the  world  ai» 
an  undoubted  proof  of  a  circumstam^e  in  the 
character  of  my  illustrious  friend,  which, 
tinrngb  some^  whose  bard  minds  1  never  shall 
envy,  may  att^k  as  supersttttoni^,  wilt  I  am 
sure  endear  him  more  to  nnmbem  of  good  men. 
I  have  an  additional,  and  that  a  p^sonat  onv 
tive  for  presentiDg  it,  because  tt^iKrtions  what 
I  myself  have  always  maintained  and  am  fond 
to  indulgec 
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*<  April  26, 1752,  being  after  12  at  Night  of  the  25th. 

<*  O  Lord!  Goyeraour  of  heaven  and  earth, 
^^  ia  whose  hands  are  embodied  and  departed 
^^  Spirits,  if  thon  hast  ordained  the  Souls  of 
^^  the  Dead  to  minister  to  the  Living,  and  ap- 
"  pointed  my  departed  ,Wife  to  have  care  of 
**  nae,  grant  that  I  may  enjoy  the  good  effects 
**  of  h^r  attention  and  ministration,  whether! 
**  exercised  by  appearance,  impulses,  dreams, 
'^  or  in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to  thy 
'^  Government.  Forgive  my  presumption,  en- 
"  lighten  my  ignorance,  and  however  meaner 
**  agents  are  employed,  grant  me  the  blessed 
^^  influences  of  thy  holy  Spirit,  through  Jesus 
^*  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 

What  actually  followed  upon  this  most  in- 
teresting piece  of  devotion  by  Johnson,  we  are 
not  informed ;  but  I,  whom  it  has  pleased  God 
to  afflict  in  a  similar  manqer  to  that  which  oc- 
casioned it,  have  certain  experience  of  benig- 
nant communication  by  dreams. 

That  his  love  for  his  wife  was  of  the  most  ar- 
deait  kind,  and,  during  the  long  period  of  fifty 
years,  was  unimpaired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  is 
evident  firom  various  passages  in  the  series  of 
his  Prayers  and  Meditations,  published  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  as  wel|  as  from  other 
memorials,  two  of  which  I  select,  as  strongly 
marking  the  tenderness  and  sensibility  of  his 
mind. 

''  March  S8,  1753.  I  kept  this  day  as  the 
anniversary  of  my  Tetty's  death,  with  prayer  and 
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tears  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  I  prayed 
for  her  conditiQnally,  if  it  were  lawful." 

^*  April  23, 1763.  I  jknow  not  whether  I  do 
not  too  much  indulge  the  vain  longings  of  affec- 
tion ;  but  I  hope  they  intenerate  my  heart>  tod 
that  when  I  die  like  my  Tetty,  this  s^ectioh 
will  be  acknowledged  in  a  happy  interview, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  I  am  incited  by  it  to 
piety.  I  will,  however^  not  deviate  too  much 
from  common  and  received  methods  of  de- 
votion*** 

Her  wedding-ring,  when  she  became  his  wife, 
was,  after  her  death,  preserved  by  him^  as  long 
as  he  lived,  with  an  affectionate  care,  in  a  little 
round  wooden  box,  in  the  inside  of  which  he 
pasted  a  slip  of  paper,  thus,  inscribed  by  him 
in  fair  characters,  as  follows: 

"  Eheul 

*'  Eliz>  Johnson^ 

*'  Nupta  Jul.  9°  1736, 

"  Martuay  eheu  ! 

•'  M»t.  17^  1752." 

After  his  death,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  his 
faithful  servant,  and  residuary  l^atee,  offered 
this  memorial  of  tenderness  to  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  Mrs.  Johnson's  daughter ;  but  she  hav- 
ing declined  to  |ccept  of  it,  he  bad  it  enamelled 
as  a  mourning  ring  for  his  old  master^  and  pre- 
sented it  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Barber>  who  now 
has  it. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  must  be 
upon  the  death  of  a  woman  whom  he  sincerely 
loves,   had  been  in  his  contemplation  many 
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years  before.  In  his  Irene,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing fervent  and  tender  speech  of  Demetrius^ 
addressed  to  his  Aspasia : 

^<  From  tho^e  brigfat  r^ions  of  eternal  day, 
<<  Where  now  Uiou  shin'st  amongst  thy  fellow  saints, 
"  Array'd  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me! 
*^  In  pleasing  visions  and  assuasive  dreams, 
**  O !  sooth  my  soul,  and  teach  me  how  to  lose  thee.* 

i 

I  have,  indeed,  been  told  by  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins,  who,  before  her  marriage^  lived  for 
some  time  with  Mrs.  Johnson  at  Hampstead, 
that  she  indulged  herself  in  country  air  and 
nice  living,  at  an  unsuitable  expense,  while  her 
husband  was  drudging  in  the  smoke  of  Lon- 
don, and  that  she  by  no  means  treated  him 
with  that  complacency  which  is  the  most  en- 
gaging quality  in  a  wife.  But  all  this  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  his  fondness  for  her, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  a 
high  opinion  of  her  understanding,  and  that 
the  impressions  which  her  beauty,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, had  originally  made  upon  his  fancy, 
being  continued  by  habit,  had  not  been  effaced, 
though  she  herself  was  doubtless  much  altered 
for  the  worse.  The  dreadful  shock  of  sepa- 
ration took  place  in  the  night;  and  he  imme- 
diately dispatched  a  letter  to  bis  friend,  the 
'  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor,  which,  as  Taylor  told 
me,  expressed  grief  in  the  strongest.raanner  he 
had  ever  read ;  so  that  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted it  has  not  been  preserved.  The  letter 
was  brought  to  Dr.  Taylor,  at  his  house  in  the 
Cloysters,  Westminster,   about  three  in  the 
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to  see  him,  he  got  up^  and  went  to  Jobnson  as 
sooD  as  he  was  pressed,  and  found  him  in  tears 
and  in  extreme  agitation.  After  being  a  little 
while  together,  Johiison  reqaefited  him  to  join 
with  him  in  prayer.  He  then  prayed  extem- 
pore, as  did  Dr.  Taylor ;  and  thu^  by  means 
of  that  piety  which  was  ever  hi&  primary  object, 
his  troubled  mind  was,  in  some  d^ree,  soothed 
and  composed. 
The  next  day  he  wrote)  af(  folk)  ws : 

"  TO  THE  BEVERENB  DR.   TAYLOR. 
^<  B1AB>  sift, 

"  L]^T  me  have  your  company  and  in- 
struction. Do  not  live  away  from  me.  My 
distress  is  great. 

**  Pray  desire  Mrs.  Taylor  to  inform  me 
what  mourning  I  should  buy  for  my  mother 
and  Miss  Porter,  and  bring  a  note  in  writing 
with  you. 

"  Remember  me  in  your  prayers,  for  vain  is 
the  help  of  man. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

^  Sam*  Joi«soii«" 

"Maroh  18^1752. 

That  his  sufferings  upon  the  death  of  his  wife 
were  severe,  beyond  what  are  commonly  en- 
dured, I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  informatioa 
of  many  who  wexe  then  about  him,  to  none  of 
whom  1  give  more  credit  than  to  Mr.  Fraudt 
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Barber,  his  iaithlul  negro  servant^*  who  Cfmie 
into  hi«  fainily  about  a  fortnight  after  the  distnal 
event  These  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the 
melancholy  inherent  in  his  constitution;  and  al* 
though  he  probably  was  not  oftener  in  the  wrong 
than  she  was,  in  the  little  disagreements  which 
sometimes  troubled  his  married  state,  during 
which,  he  owned  to  me,  that  the  gloomy  irri<- 
tability  of  his  existence  was  more  painful  to 
him  than  ever,  he  might  very  naturally,  after 
her  death,  be  tenderly  disposed  to  charge  him-^ 
self  with  slight  omissions  and  offences,  the 
sense  of  which  would  give  him  much  uneasi* 
oess.  Accordingly  we  find,  about  a  year  after 
her  decease,  that  he  thus  addressed  the  Su- 
preme Being :  "  O  Lord,  who  givest  the  grace 
of  repentance,  and  hearest  the  prayers  of  the 
penitent,  grant  that  by  true  contrition  1  may 
obtain  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  committed, 
and  of  all  dqties  neglected,  in  my  union  witk 

*  Frauds  Barber  was  bom  in  Jamaica,  and  was  brdugKt  to 
England  in  1750  by  Colonel  Bathurst,  father  of  Johnson's 
Very  intimatci  friend.  Dr.  Bs^tkurst.  He  was  sent,  for  flpme 
liq^,  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jacl^son's  school,  at  Barton,  in 
Yorkshire*  The.Coloi^l,  by  his  wili^  left  him  his  freedom, 
and  Dr.  Bathurst  was  willing  that  he  should  enter  into  Jobn- 
son%  service,  in  which  he  continued  from  £752  till  Johnson's 
death,  with  the  exception  of  two  intenrals^;  in  one  of  wfatoh, 
upon  some  diffqreqce  w^^  his  n\aster,  he  went  and  senred  an 
apodiecary  in  Cheapside,  but  still  visited  Dr.  Johnson  occa- 
sionally; in  another,  he  took  a  fancy  to  go  to  sea.  Part  of 
the  time,  indeed,  he  was,  by  the  kindness  of  his  master,  at  a 
school  in  Northamptonshire,  that  he  might  have  the  advan- 
tage of  some  learning.  So  early,  and  so  lasting  a  connection 
was  there  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  this  humble  friend. 
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the  wife  vrhom  then  bast  taken  from  me ;  for 
the  neglect  of  joint  devotion,  patient  exhorta- 
tion, aod'mild  instruction."*    The  kindness  of 
his  heart,  notwithstanding  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper,  is  well  known  to  his  friends;  and  I 
cannot  trace  the  smallest  foundation  for  the 
following  dark  and  uncharitable  assertion  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins :  "  The  apparition  of  his 
departed  wife  was  altogether  of  the  terrifick 
kind,  and  hardly  afforded  him  a  hope  that  she 
was  in  a  state  of  happiness."!    That  he,  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
most  able,  learned,  and  pious  Christians  in  all 
ages,  supposed  that  there  was  a  middle  state 
after  death,  previous  to  the  time  at  which  de- 
parted  souls  are  finally  received   to   eternal 
fdicity,  appears,  I  think,  unquestionable  from 
his  devotions:  "  And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  lawful  in  me,  I  commend  to  thy  fatherly 
goodness  the  soul  qfmy  departed  wife;  beseeching 
thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  best  in  htv  present 
state,  and  finally  to  receive  her  to  eternal  happi^ 
nessJ'X     But  this  state  has  not  been  looked 
upon  with  hofrour,  but  only  as  less  gracious. 

He  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Johnson 
in  the  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,§  to  which 
he  was  probably  led  by  the  residence  of  iis 
friend  Hawkesworth  at  that  place.  The  fu- 
neral  sermon   which    he  composed  for  her, 

•  See  Prayers  and  Meditations, 
t  Hawkin's  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  316. 
j  See  Prayers  and  Meditations. 

§  The  following  Epitaph  was  written  by  Johnson,  and  in- 
scribed oh  her  tomb-stone,  in  the  church  of  Bromley : 
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which  was  never  preached,  but  having  beea 
given  to  Dr.  Taylor,  has  been  published  since 
his  death,  is  a  performance  of  uncommon  ex- 
cellence, and  full  of  rational  and  pious  comfort 
to  sUch  as  are  depressed  by  that  severe  afflic- 

X  tion  which  Johnson  felt  when  he  wrote  it; 
When  it  is  considered  that  it  was  written  in 
such  an  agitation  of  mind,  and  in  the  short 
interval  between  her  death  and  burial,  it  can- 
not be  read  without  wonder. 

From  Mr.  Francis  Barber  I  have  had  the 
following  authentick  and  artless  account  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  him  recently  after 
his  wife's  death :  "  He  was  in  great  affliction. 
"  Mrs.  Williams  was  then  living  in  his  house^ 
"  which  was  in  Ciough-square.  He  was  l^usy 
**  with  the  Dictionary.  Mr.  Shiels,  and  some 
"others  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  formerly 
^*  written  for  him,  used  to  come  about  him. 

.  "  He  had  then  little  for  himself,  but  frequently 
"  sent  money  to  Mr.  Shiels  when  in  distress. 
*'  The  friends  who  visited  him  at  that  time, 
"  were  chiefly  Dr.  Bathurst,*  and  Mr.  Dia- 

Hic  conduntur  relinquiee 

ELIZABETHS 

Antiqua  Jarvisiorum  gente, 

Peatlingee,  apud  Leicestrienses,  ortee ; 

Formosse,  cultse,  ingeniosse,  piee; 

Uxoris,  primis  nuptiig,  Henrici  Porter, 

Secundis,  Samuelis  Johkson: 

Qui  multum  amatam,  diuque  defletam 

Hoc  lapide  contexit 

Obiit  Londini,  Mense  Mart 

A.  D.  MCCCLII. 

*  Dr.  Bathurst,  though  a  pfaysidan  of  no  inconsiderable 
TOL.  !•  Q  * 
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"  mondf  an  apothecary  in  Cprk-^treet,  Bur- 
'*  lingtOH'gardens,  with  whom  he  and  MrsL 
**  Williams  generally  dined  every  Sunday, 
"  There  was  a  talk  of  his  going  to  Iceland  with 
"  hiqi,  which  would  probably  have  happened^ 
"  had  he  lived.  There  were  also  Mr.  Cave,  Dr. 
**  Hawkesworth,  Mr.  Ryland,  merchant  on 
**  Tower-hill,  Mrs.  Masters,  the  poetess,  who 
'*  lived  with  Mr.  Cave,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  somcs- 
"  times  Mrs.  MacauFey;  also,  Mrs.  Gardener^ 
"  wife  of  a  tallow-chandler  on  Snow-hill,  not  in 
"  the  learned  way,  but  a  worthy  good  woman; 
**  Mr,  (now  Sir  Joshua)  Reyn<;dds;  Mr.  Miliar, 
•'  Mr.  Po^sley,  Mr.  Bouquet,  Mr.  Payne,  of 
"  yaternoster-row,  booksellers;  Mr.  Stralian, 
"  the  printer;  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  Lord  Soutb- 
"  well,  Mr.  Garrick.'' 

Many  are,  no  doubt,  omitted  in  this  catalogue 
of  his  friends,  and  in  particular,  his  humble 
ffiend  Mr.  Robert  Levet,  an  obscure  practiser 
in  pbysick  amongst  the  lower  people,  his  fees 
being  sometimes  very  small  sums,  sometimes 
whatever  provisions  his  patients  could  afford 
him;  but  of  such  extensive  practice  in  that 
way,  that  Mrs.  Williams  has  told  me,  his  walk 

merit,  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  get  much  practice  ia  Lon- 
don^, He  was^  therefore,  willing  to  accept .  of  employment 
abroad,  aud^  to  liie  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  destructiye  climate,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Ha- 
vannah.  Mr.  Laogton  recollects  the  following  passage  in  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr-  BeaucUrk :  "  The  Havannah 
is  taken; — a  conquest  too  dearly. obtained,  for  Bathurst  died 
before  it. 

*'  Vix  Priamis  tanti  totaque,  TrojafuiU 
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was  from  Houndsditch  to  Marybone.  It  ap- 
pears from  Johnson's  diary,  that  their  ac- 
quaintance commenced  about  the  year  1746; 
and  such  was  Johnson's  predilection  for  him, 
and  fanciful  estimation  of  his  moderate  abi- 
lities, that  I  have  heard  him  say  he  should  not 
be  satisfied,  though  attended  by  all  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  unless  he  had  Mr.  Levet 
with  him.  Ever  since  I  was  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  many  years  before,  as  I  have 
been  assured  by  those  who  knew  him  earlier, 
Mr.  Levet  had.  an  apartment  in  his  house,  or 
his  chambers,  and  waited  upon  him  every 
morning,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  late 
^nd  tedious  breakfast  He  was  of  a  strange 
grotesque  appearance,  stiff  and  formal  in  his 
manner,  and  seldom  said  a  word  while  any 
company  was  present* 

The  circle  of  his  friends,  indeed,  at  this  time 
was  extensive  and  various,  far  beyond  what 
has  been  generally  imagined.  To  trace  his 
acquaintance  with  each  particular  person,  if  it 
could  be  done,  would  be  a  task,  of  which  the 
labour  would  not  be  repaid  by  the  advantage. 
But  exceptions  are  to  be  made;  one  of  which 
must  be  a  friend  so  eminent  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  was  truly  his  dulce  decus^  and 
with  Whom  he  maintained  an  uninterrupted  in- 
timacy to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  When 
Johnson  lived  in  Castle-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  he  used  frequently  to  visit  two  ladies 
who  liyed  opposite  to  him,  Miss  Cotterells, 

•  See  Gentleman's  Mag.  for  Feb.  1785. 
Q  2 
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daughters  of  Admiral  Cotterell.  Reynoldg 
used  also  to  visit  there,  and  thus  they  met. 
Mr.  Reynolds,  as  I  have  observed  above,  had, 
from  the  first  reading  of  his  Life  of  Savage, 
conceived  a  very  high  admiration  of  Johnson's 
powers  of  writing.  His  conversation  no  less 
delighted  him;  and  he  cultivated  his  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  laudable  zeal  of  one  who  was 
ambitious  of  general  improvement.  Sir  Joshua, 
indeed,  waslucky  enough  at  their  very  first  meet- 
ing to  make  a  remark,  which  was  so  much  above 
the  common-place  style  of  conversation,  that 
Johnson  at  once  perceived  that  Reynolds  had 
the  habit  of  thinking  for  himself.  The  ladies 
were  regretting  the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom 
they  owed  great  obligations ;  upon  which  Rey- 
nolds observed,  "  You  have,  however,  the 
comfort  of  being  relieved  from  a  burthen  of 
gratitude,"  They  were  shocked  a  little  at  this 
alleviating  suggestion,  as  too  selfish;  but  John- 
son defended  it  in  bis  clear  and  forcible  man- 
ner, and  was  much  pleased  with  the  miW,  the 
fair  view  of  human  nature,  which  it  exhibited^ 
like  some  of  the  reflections  of  Rochefaucault« 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  went  home  with 
Reynolds,  and  supped  with  him. 

Sir  Joshua  told  me  a  pleasant  characteris- 
tical  anecdote  of  Johnson  about  the  time  of 
their  first  acquaintance.  When  they  were  one 
evening  together  at  the  Miss  Cotterells',  the^ 
then  Duchess  of  Argyle  and  another  lady  of 
high  rank  came  in.  Johnson  thinking  that  the 
Miss  Cotterells  were  too  much  engrossed  by 
them,  and  that  he  and  his  friend  were  neg- 
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lected,  as  low  cQinpaDy  of  whom  they  were 
somewhat  ashamed,  grew  angry;  and  resolv-. 
ing  to  shock  their  supposed  pride,  by  making 
their  great  visitors  imagine  that  his  friend  and 
he  were  low  indeed,  he  addressed  hhnself  in  a 
loud  tone  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  saying,  *'  How 
much  do  you  think  you  and  I  could  get  in  a 
week,  if  we  were  to  work  as  hard  as  we  could?"  > 
— ^as  if  they  had  been  common  mechanicks. 

His  acquaintance  with  Bennet  Langton,  Esq. 
of  Langton,    in   Lincolnshire,   another  much 
valued  friend,  commenced  soon  after  the  con- 
clusion of  his  Rambler;  which  that  gentleman, 
then  a  youth,  had  read  with  so  much  admira- 
tion^  that  he  came  to  London  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  endeavouring  to  be  introduced  to  its 
authour.  ^  By  a  fortunate  chance  he  happened 
to  take  lodgings  in  a  house  where  Mr.  Levet 
frequently  visited ;  and  baviiitg  mentioned  his 
wish  to  his  landlady,  she  introduced  him  to 
Mr.   Levet,   who   readily  obtained   Johnson's 
permission  to  bring  Mr.  Langton  to  him :  as, 
indeed,  Johnson,  during  the  whole  cotTrse  of 
his  life,  had  no  shyness,  real  or  affected,  but 
was  easy  of  access  to  all  who  were  properly 
recommended,  and  even  wished  to  see  numbers 
at  his  levee,  as  his  morning  circle  of  company 
might,  with  strict  propriety,  be  called.     Mr. 
Langton  was  exceedingly  surprised  when  the 
sage  first  appeared.     He  had  not  received  the 
smallest  intimation  of    his  figure,    dress,   or 
manner.      From    perusing    his    writings^    he 
fancied  he  should  see  a  decent^  well-drest,  in 
short,   a    remarkably    decorous    philosopher. 

Q  3 
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Instead  of  ^hich,  down  from  his  bed-chamba*, 
about  noon>  came,  as  newly  risen,  a  huge  un- 
couth figure,  with  a  iittle'  dark  wig  which 
scarcely  covered  his  head,  and  his  clothes^ 
hanging  loose  about  him.  But  his  conversa- 
tion was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so  forcible, 
and  his  religious  and  political  notions,  so  con- 
genial with  those  in  which  Langton  had  b,een 
educated,  that  he  conceived  for  him  that  vene- 
ration and  attachment  which  he  ever  preserved. 
Johnson  was  not  the  less  ready  to'  love  Ml". 
Langton,  for  his  being  of  a  very  ancient  family; 
for  I  have  heard  him  say,  with  pleasure 
**  Langton,  Sir,  has  a  grant  of  free  warreii 
from  Henry  the  Second  ;  and  Cardinal  Stephen 
Langton,  in  King  John's  reign,  was  of  this 
family." 

Mr.  Langton  afterwards  went  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  his  fellow  stu- 
dent, Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk ;  who,  though 
their  opinions  and  modes  of  life  were  so  dif- 
ferent, that  it  seemed  utterly  improbable  that 
they  should  at  all  agree,  had  so  ardent  a  love 
of  literature,  so  acute  an  understanding,  such 
elegance  of  manners,  and  so  well  discerned  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Mn  Langton,  a  gentle- 
man eminent  not  only  for  worth  and  learning, 
but  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertaining  con- 
versation, that  they  became  intimate  friends. 

Johnson,  soon  after  this  acquaintance  began, 
passed  a  considerable  time  at  Oxford.  He  at 
first  thought  it  strange  that  Langton  should 
associate  so  much  with  one  who  had  the  cha- 
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ifEcter  <tf  beifi^  Ibose^  bo&tib  his  ^inei^}^  ie^ 
practice:  but,,  by.  de^ee^^  be  bima^lf  ^tip 
fascinated.  Mr.  fieauclerfe^s^  b^(^  of:  Ibc^  'St 
Alban's  family;  and  havin^^  in  som^p^r(ici]ldr»» 
a  resemblance  to  Cb^Ies  tbe .  Secctfidy  cIoni- 
tribniedy  in  Johnson's  imagination,  to  tbrow  a 
lustre  upon  his  other  qualities;  and  itx  ft  slntft 
time,  the  moral,  pious  Johidson,  and  the  gay, 
4iis8ipatedBeaU€leFk,\fereeompanions.  '*^\¥bat 
a  coalition!  (said  Gdmqk,  when  he  heatd  Of 
.tiiis:)l  shall  have  my  ol4  friend  to  b^il  out  of 
,ibe  Roundrbouae;"  But  I  can  bear  testina^QOy 
thaliit  was  a  very  agreeable  association.  Beim- 
iclerk  was  too  polite,  aiod  valued  leaning  at>d 
wit  too  much,  to  c^e];Mi  Johnson  by  salHes  ^f 
infidelity  or  licentiou&Diess ;  and  Johnson  d|^- 
lighted  in  the  good  qualities  of  Bea^cierky  and 
hoped  to  correct  the  evil.  Innumerable  were 
the  scenes  in  which  Johnson  was  unused  by 
.tiijese  yottag  men.  B^auclerk  couJd  take  mote 
Jiberty  with  him,  than  any  body  with  whom  I 
ever  saw  him ;  but,  on  the  other  liand.  Beau- 
clerk  was  noA  spaned  by  his  respectable  com- 
pamoa,  when  reproof  was  proper.  Beauclerk 
kadi  smch  a  propensity  to<  satire,  that  at  one 
time  Johnson  said  to  him,  **You  never  op^i 
your  mouth  bat  with^  intention  to  give  paii^; 
and  you  have  often,  given  me  paiti,  not  fwm 
the  power  of  wliat  y^a  said,  but  from  seeii^ 
your  intentiom"  At  another  time  applying  to 
him4  with  a  slight  alteration,  a  line  of  Pope, 
he  said,  .        > 

"  Thy  love  of  folly,  and  thy  scorn  of  fools — 
q4 
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Evierf  tbtng  tiKra  dott  shews  the  ooe,  aad.  every 
tiling  thou  sa/st  tiie  other.**  At  another  time 
he  said  to  him, ''  Thy  body  is  all  vice,  and  tiiy 
mind  all  virtne*"  Beauclerk  not  seeming  to 
relish  the  compliment,  Johnson  said,  ^'Nay, 
Sir,  Alexander  the  Great,  marching  in  triumph 
into  Babylon,  could  not  have  desired  to  have 
had  more  said  to  him." 

Johnson  was  some  time  with  Beauclerk  at 
his  house  at  Windsor,  where  he  was  entertain- 
ed with  experiments  in  natural  philosophy. 
One  Sunday,  when  the  weather  was  very  fine, 
Beauclerk  enticed  him,  insensibly,  to  saunter 
about  all  the  morning.  They  went  into  a 
church-yard,  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  and 
Johnson  laid  himself  down  at  his  ease  upon  one 
of  the  tomb-stones.  ^^  Now,  Sir,  (said  Beau- 
clerk) you  are  like  Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice." 
When  Johnson  got  his  pension,  Beauclerk  said 
to  him,  in  the  humourous  phrase  of  Falstaff, 
"  I  hope  you'll  now  purge  and  live  cleanly, 
like  a  gentleman." 

One  night  when  Beauclerk  and  Langton  had 
supped  at  a  tavern  in  London,  and  sat  till 
about  three  in  the  morning,  it  came  into  their 
heads  to  go  and  knock  up  Johnson,  and  see  if 
they  could  prevail  on  him  to  join  them  in  a 
ramble.  They  rapped  violently  at  the  door  of 
his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  till  at  last  he 
appeared  in  his  shirt,  with  his  little  black  wig 
on  the  top  of  his  head,  instead  of  a  nightcap, 
and  a  poker  in  his  hand,  imagining,  probably, 
that  ruffians  were  coming  to  attack  him.  When 
he  discovered  who  they  were,  and  was  told 
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their  errand,  he  smiled,  and  with  great  good 
humour  agreed  to  their  proposal :  "  What,  is 
it  you,  you  dogs !  I'll  have  a  frisk  with  you.'^ 
He  was  soon  drest,  and  they  sallied  forth 
together  into  Covent  Garden,  where  the  green- 
grocers and  fruiterers  were  beginning  to  arrange 
their  hampers,  just  come  in  from  the  country. 
Johnson  made  some  attempts  to  help  them ; 
but  the  honest  gardeners  stared  so  at  his  figure 
and  manner,  and  odd  interference,  that  he  soon 
saw  his  services  were  not  relished.  They  then 
repaired  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  taverns, 
and  made  a  bowl  of  that  liquor  called  jBi^Aop^* 
which  Johnson  had  always  liked :  while  in 
joyous  contempt  of  sleep,  from  which  he  had 
been  roused,  he  repeated  the  festive  lines, 

"  Short,  O  short  then  be  thy  reign, 
"  And  ghre  us  to  the  world  againrt 

They  did  not  stay  long,  but  walked  down 
to  the  Thames,  took  a  boat,  JEtnd  rowed  to 
Billingsgate.  Beauclerk  and  Johnson  were  so 
well  pleased  with  their  amusement,  that  they 
resolved  to  persevere  in  dissipation  for  the  rest 
of  the  day :  but  Langton  deserted  them,  being 
engaged  to  breakfast  with  some  young  Ladies. 
Johnson   scolded  him  for  ^'leaving  his  social 

•  "  Bishop,  a  cant  word  for  a  mixture  of  wine,  oranges> 
and  sugar."    R. 

'  t  Mr.  Langton  recollected,  or  Dr.  Johnson  repeated,  the 
,passage  wrong.  The  lines  are  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  Drinking 
Song  to  Sleep,  and  run  thus : 

"  Short,  very  short  be  then  thy  reign, 

^'  For  I'm  in  haste  to  laugh  and  diink  again.*' 
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Irievds,  to  go  w4  sit  vitb  a  Mt  of  wrftob^ 
wuridm'd  girls."  Garrick  bei|^  told  of  Urn 
remUe,  ^aid  to  him  smartly, ''  1  hearil  of  jroor 
frolick  t'other  pight  You'll  be  in  the  Chro- 
oicle."  Upon  nrhicb  Johnson  afterwards  ob- 
serveclt  '^  H^  durst  not  do  such  a  thing.  His 
wife  would  not  Ut  him !'' 

He  entered  upon  this  year  1753  with  his 
usual  piety,  as  appears  from  the  following 
prayer,  which  I  transcribed  from  that  part  of 
^is  diary  which  he  burnt  a  few  days  belofe  hiB 
d^ath: 

«  Jan.  1, 1753,  N.  S.  which  I  shall  use  for  the  future. 

"  Almighty  G^od,  who  bast  continued  my 
life  to  this  day,  grant  that,  by  the  assistance  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  improve  the  time  which 
thou  shalt  grant  me,  to  my  eternal  salvation. 
Make  me  to  remember,  to  thy  glory,  thy  judg- 
ments and  thy  mercies.  Make  me  so  to  con- 
sider the  loss  of  my  wife,  whom  thou  bast, 
taken  from  me,  that  it  may  dispose  me,  by 
thy  grace,  to  lead  the  residue  of  my  life  in  thy 
fear.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen.** 

He  now  relieved  the  drudgery  of  his  Dic- 
tionary, and  the  melancholy  of  his  grief,  by 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  composition  of 
**  The  Adventurer,"  in  which  he  began  to  write 
April  10,  marking  his.  essays  with  the  signa- 
ture T,  by  which  most  of  his  papers  in  that 
collection  are  distinguished:  those,  however, 
which  have  that  signature,  and  also  that  of 
ilfy^wg^^rw,  were  not  written  by  him,  but,  as  I 
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8U{^8e^  by  Div  Batlijirst    Indeed^  Jobtisoa's 
energy  of  thought^  and  richness  of  language^ 
ace  still  more  decisive  marks  tban  any  signa- 
ture.    As  a  proof  of  this,  py  readers,  I  i^a- 
gine,  will  not  doubt  that  number  39^  on  sleep^ 
is  his ;  for  it  not  only  has  the  general  texture 
and  colour  of  his  style,  but  the  authours  i^lth 
whom  he  was  peculiarly  conversant,  are  readily 
introduced  in  it  in   cursory  allusion.      The 
translation  of  a  pass^  in  Statins,  quoted  ia 
that  Y^per,  and  marked  C.  B.  has  been  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  Dr.  Bathurs^t,  whose  Chris*' 
tian    name  was   Richard.      How  much  this 
amiable  omn   actually   contributed  to  ^'  The 
Adventurer,"  cannot  be  known.     Let  me  add, 
that  Hawkeswortb's  imitations  of  Johnson  are 
sometimes  so  happy,  that  it  is  extremely  diA- 
cult  to  distinguish  them,  with  certainty,  from 
the    compositions   of    his     great    archetype. 
Hawkesworth  was  his  closest  imitator,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which   that  writer  would  once 
have  been  proud  to  be  told ;  though,  when  be 
had  become  elated  by  having  risen  in  some 
degree  of  consequence,  he,  in  a  conversation 
with  me,  had  the  provoking  effrontery  to  say 
he  was  not  sensible  of  it. 

Johnson  was  truly  zealous  for  the  success'of 
"The  Adventurer;"  and  very  soon  after  his 
engaging  in  it,  he  wrote  the  following  letter : 

"  TO  THE  R£VER£NI>  DR.  JOSEPH  WARTON. 
"  PEAE  SIR,  ' 

"  1  OUGHT  to  have  written  to  you  before 
now,  but  I  ought  to  do  many  things  which  I  do 
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not:  nor  can  I,  indeed,  claim  any  merit  fr<Hn 
this  letter ;  for  being  desired  by  the  antbours^ 
and  proprietor  of  the  Adventurer  to  look  out: 
for  another  hand,  my  thoughts  necessarily  fixed 
upcm.you,  ivbose  fund  of  literature  will  enable 
you  to  assist  them,  with  t^7  little  interruption 
of  your  studies. 

"  They  desire  you  to  engs^e  to  furnish  one 
paper  a  month,  at  two. guineas  a  paper,  which' 
y<^  may  very  readily  perform.  We  haye  con- 
sidered that,  a  paper. should  consist  of  pieces 
of  imagination,  pictures  of  life,  and  disquisi- 
tions of  literature.  The  part  which  depends 
on  the  imagination  is .  very  well  supplied,  as 
you  will  find  when  you  read  the  paper;  for. 
descriptions  of  life,  there  is  now  a  treaty  almost 
made  with  an  authour  and.an  authouress;  and' 
the  province  of  criticism  and  literature  they 
are  very  desirous  to  assign  to  the  commentator 
on  Virgil. 

"  1  hope  this  proposal  will  not  be  rejected, 
and  that  the  next  post  will  bring  us  your  com-, 
pliance.  I  speak  as  one  of  the  fraternity, 
though  I  have  no .  part  in  the  paper,  beyond 
now  and  then  a  motto;  but  two  of  the  writers 
are  my  particular  friends,  and  I  hope  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  a  third  united  to  them,  will  not 
be. denied  tOj  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

•'  And  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam  Johnson.** 

**  March  8,  1753. 
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The  coose^aence  of  this  letter  tiras,  Dr. 
Wartoii's  enriching  the  collieciioD  with  several 
admirable  essays. 

Johnson's  saying  "I  have  no  part  in  the 
paper  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto,"  tnay 
seem  inconsistent  with  his  being  the  authour 
of  the  papers  marked  T.  But  he  had  at  this 
time,  written  only  one  number ;  and  besides, 
even  at  any  after  period,  he  might  have  used 
the  same  expression,  considering  it  as  a  point 
of  honour  not  to  own  them;  for  Mrs.  Williams 
told  me  that  "  as  he  had  given  those  Essays  to 
Dr*  Bathurst,  who  sold  them  at  two  guineas 
each,  he  never  would  own  them ;  nay,  he  used 
to  say,  he  did  not  tvrite  them :  but  the  fact  was, 
that  he  dictated  them,  while  Bathurst  wrote,** 
I  read  to  him  Mrs.  William  s.  account ;  he 
smiled,  and  said  nothing. 

lam  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  casuistry 
by  which  the  productions  of  one  person  are 
thus  passed  upon  the  world  for  the  produc- 
tions of  another*  I  allow  that  iK)t  only  know- 
ledge, but  powers  and  qualities  of  mind  may 
be  excommunicated;  but  the  actual  effect  of 
individual  exertion  never  can  be  transferred, 
with  truths  to  any  other  than  its  own  original 
cause.  One  person's  child  may  be  made  the 
child  of  another  person  by  adoption,  as  among 
the  Romans,  or  by  the  ancient  Jewish  mode 
of  a  wife  having  children  borne  to  her  upon 
her  knees,  by  her  handmaid.  But  these  were 
children  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  na- 
ture. It  was  clearly  understood  that  they 
were  not  of  the  bloocl  of  their  nominal  parents. 
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SU  in  Itterary  children,  an  anthotir  may  give 
the  profits  and  fame'  of  his  cotnpositioti  to 
another  man,  but  cannot  make  that  other  the 
real  authour.  A  Highland  gentleman,  a 
yonnger  branch  of  a  family,  once  consulted  mte 
if  he  could  validly  purchase  the  Chieftainship 
of  his  family  from  the  Chief,  who  was  willing 
to  sell  it.  I  told  him  it  was  impossrible  for 
him  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  a  right  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  what  he  really  was ;  for  that 
the  right  of  Chieftainship  attached  to  the 
blood  of  primo-geniture,  and,  therefore,  was 
incapable  of  being  transferred.  I  added,  that 
(hough  Esau  sold  his  birth-right,  or  the  advan- 
tages belonging  to  it,  he  still  remained  the 
first-born  of  his  parents ;  that  whatever  agree- 
ment a  Chief  might  make  with  any  of  the  clan, 
the  Herald's-Office  could  not  admit  of  the  me- 
tamorphosis, or  with  any  decency  attest  that 
the  younger  was  the  elder ;  but  I  did  not  con- 
vince the  worthy  gentleman. 

Johnson's  papers  in  the  Adventurer  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Rambler;  but  being 
rather  more  varied  in  their  subjects,  and  being 
mixed  with  essays  by  other  writers,  upon 
topicks  more  generally  attractive  than  even  the 
most  elegant  ethical  discourses,  the  sale  of  the 
work,  at  first,  was  more  extensive.  Without 
meaning,  however,  to  depreciate  the  Adven- 
turer, I  must  observe,  that  as  the  value  of  the 
Rambler  came,  in  the  progress  of  time,  to  be 
better  known,  it  grew  upon  the  publick  esti- 
mation, and  that  its  sale  has  far  exceeded  that 
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of  any  other  periodical  papers  fiince  the  reign 
of  Qaeen  Anne. 

In  one  of  the  books  of  his  diary  I  find  the 
following  entry  f 

•*  April  3,  1763.  I  began  the  second  vol.  of 
my  Dictionary,  room  being  left  in  the  first  for 
Preface,  Grannnar,  and  History,  none  of  them 
yet  begun. 

"  O  God,  who  has  hitherto  supported  rae, 
enable  me  to  proceed  in  this  labour,  and  in  the 
whole  task  of  my  present  state;  that  when  I 
shall  render  up,  at  the  last  day,  an  account  of 
the  talent  committed  to  me,  I  may  receite 
pardon,  for  the  sake  of  J£sus  Christ. — 
Amen.'' 

He  this  year  favoured  Mrs.  Lenox  with  a 
Dedication*  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  of  her 
*^  Shakespeare  Illustrated." 

In  1754  I  can  trace  nothing  published  by 
bim,  except  his  numbers  of  the  Adventurer, 
and  "  The  Life  of  Edward  Gave,' #  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magaaine  for  February.  In  biogra* 
phy  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  excelled, 
beyond  all  who  have  attempted  that  species  of 
composition;  upoq  which^  indeed,  beset  the 
highest  value.  To  the  minute  selection  cha- 
racteristical  circumstances,  for  which  the  an- 
cients were  remarkable,  he  added  a  philoso- 
phical research,  and  the  most  perspicuous  and . 
energetick  language. '  Cave  was  certainly  a 
man  of  estimable  qualities,  and  was  eminently 
diligent  and  successful  in  his  own  business, 
•which,  doubtless,  entitled  him  to  respect. 
But  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  re- 
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corded  by  Johnson ;  who,  of  the  narrow  life  of 
a  printer  and  publisher,  without  digressions  or 
adventitious  circumstances,  has  made  an  inter- 
esting and  agreeable  narrative* 

The  Dictionary,  we  may  believe,  afforded 
Johnson  full  occupation  this  year.  As  it  ap- 
proached to  its  conclusion,  he  probably  worked 
S^ith  redoubled  vigour,  as  seamen  increase 
their  exertion  and  alacrity  when  they  have  a 
near  prospect  of  their  haven. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  Johnson  had 
paid  the  high  compliment  of  addressing  to  his 
Lordship  the  Plan  of  his  Dictionary,  had  be- 
haved to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  his 
contempt  and  indignation.  The  world  has 
been  for  many  years  amused  with  a  story  con- 
fidently told,  and  as  confidently  repeated  with 
additional  circumstances,  that  a  sudden  dis- 
gust was  taken  by  Johnson  upon  occasion  of 
his  having  been  one  day  kept  long  in  waiting 
in  his  Lordship *s  antechamber,  for  which  the 
reason  assigned  was,  that  he  had  company 
with  him ;  and  that  at  last,  when  the  door 
opened,  out  walked  CoUey  Gibber;  and  that 
Johnson  was  so  violently  ^prpvoked  when  he 
found  for  whom  he  had  been  so  long  excluded, 
that  he  went  away  in  a  passion,  and  never 
would  return.  I  rismember  having  mentioned 
this  story  to  George  Lord  Lyttleton,  who  told 
me,  he  was  very  intimate  with  Lord  Ghester- 
field ;  and  holding  It  as  a  well-known  truth, 
defended  Lord  Ghesterfield  by  saying,  that 
^*  Gibber,  who  had  been  introduced  familiarly 
by  the  back-stairs,   had  probably   not  been 
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there  above  ten  minutes.''    It  may  seem  strange 
even  to  entertain  a  doabt  concerning  a  story 
so  long  and  so  widely  current,  and  thus  im- 
plicitly adopted,  if  not  sanctioned,  by  the  au- 
thority which  I  have  mentioned ;  but  Johnson 
himself  assured  me,   that  there  was   not  the 
Jeast  foundation  for  it.     He  told  me,  that  there 
never  was  any  particular  incident  which  pro- 
duced a   quarrel  between  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  him;   but  that  his  Lordship's  continued 
neglect  was  the  reason  why  he  resolved  to  have 
no  connection  with  him.     When  the  Dictionary 
was  upon  the  eve  of  publicatibn,  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, who  it  is  said,  had  flattered  himself 
with  expectations  that  Johnson  would  dedi- 
cate the  work  to  him,  attempted,  in  a  courtly 
manner,  to  sooth  and  insinuate  himself  with 
the  Sage,  conscious,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the 
cold  indifference  with  which  he  had  treated  its 
learned  authour;  and  further  attempted  to  con- 
ciliate him,  by  writing  two  papers  in   "The 
World,"  in  recommendation  of  the  work  ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  contain  some 
studied  compliments,  so  finely  turned,  that  if 
there  had  been  no  previous  offence,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Johnson   would  have  been  highly 
delighted.     Praise,  in  general,  was  pleasing  to 
him ;  but  by  praise  from  a  man  of  rank  and 
elegant  accomplishments,   he  was  peculiarly 
gratified. 

His  Lordship  says,  ^^I  think  the  publick  in 
general,  and  the  republick  of  letters  in  parti- 
cular, are  greatly  obliged  (o  Mr.  Johnson^  for 
having  undertaken,  and  executed  so  great  and 

VOL.  I.  R 
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^ira^le^.a  worl^.  Perfec^joD  ia  n^  to  b^  exr 
pepted  froiu  m^^^  but  if  we  are  to  ju()ge  by 
tl^e  ^various  works  of  JohDaoo  already  pub- 
lished^ we  have  good  reason  to  beUeTei  that  he 
will  bppg  this  as  near  to  perfection  as^qy 
man  could  do.  The  plan  of  it,  which  he  pub^ 
l^^hed  some  years  ^go^  seems  to  me  to  ji^  K 
proof  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  rationally 
imagineciiy  or  more  accurately  and  elegantly 
epipressed.  I  therefore  recommend  the  pre- 
vious.  perusal  of  it  to  all  those  who  intend  to 
buy  the  Dictionary^  and  who,  I  suppose,  are 

all  those  who  can  afford  it." 

«     4iF     ♦     «     m    «     m 

*^  It  must  be  owned,  that  our  language  is,  ^t 
present,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  hitherto,, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  have  been  the  worse  for  it. 
During  our  free  and  open  trade,  many  words 
and  expressions  have  been  imported,  adopted,, 
and  naturalized  from  other  languages,  which, 
have  greatly  enriched  our  own.  Let  it  still 
preserve  what  real  strength  and  beauty  it  may 
have  borrowed  from  others ;  but  let  it  not, 
like  tl^e  Tarpeian  maid,  be  overwhelnfied  anfl 
crushed  by  unneqssary  ornaments.  The  tiipe 
for  discrimination  seems  to  be  now  come.  Tot 
leration^  adoption,  and  natfira)ization  have  rqq 
their  lengths.  Good  order  and  authority  ar^ 
now  necessary.  But  where  shall  we  find  tbemj^ 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  obedience  due  tp^ 
theui  ?  We  must  have  recourse  to  th^  old  R9- 
man  expedient  in  times  of  confusion,  apd 
chuse  ia.  dictator.  Upon  this  principle  1  g^ye, 
my  vote  to  JV|n  Johnson,  to  fill  that  great  and 
arduous  post,  and  I  hereby  declare,   that  I 
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qE|^kd(<a^'^t$}  smren^ef  of  all  my  riglitfif  and 
ptinleges  in  the  English  languHget  as  t^Aree- 
Ifom  British  subject,  to  the  s^id  Mr.  JohnsOa^ 
dar'mg  tlfte  term  pf  hiisr  dictatorship.  Nay 
more^  I  trill  not  ooly  obey  hiiti  like  an  old  Ro- 
man, as  my  dictator,  but,  like  armodern  Ro- 
maOj  I  mil  implicitly  bettev&4it;  him  j(8  my 
Pope,  and  bold  bim  W  be  kifi»Uible  ivjiil^  in 
the  ehair^  but  np  longer.  Morb  than  this  be 
cannot  ^ell  reqrttre;  for/ 1  presume,  that  Obe- 
dienqecan  never  be  expected^«  when;  there  is 
neither  terrour  to  enforce,  nOr  interest  to  in- 
vite it." 

#    /I    #  .  *    •  ^#    f .  , 

^*  But  a  Graditnar,  a  Dictionary;  and  a 
History  of  our  Language,  ihroagh  its  several 
stages,  were  still  wanting  at  home,  and  impor- 
tunately called  for  from  abroad.  Mr.  John- 
SQu'd  labours  will  now,  I  daresay,  very  fully 
supply  that  want,  and  greatly  ebntribute  to 
the  farther  spreading  of  our  language  iu<  other 
coiidtries*  Learners  were  discouraged,  by 
finding  no  standard  to  resort  to;  and,  conse- 
quently, thought  it  incapable  of  any.  They 
will  taow  be  undeceived  ahd  encouraged.'* 
'  This  courtly  device  failed  of  its  effect.  John- 
son, who  thought  that  **  all  was  false  and  hol- 
low,'*, despised  the  honeyed  words,  and  was 
e^^n  indignant  that  Lord  Chesterfield  iihould, 
fdr  a  moment  imagine,  that  he  could  be  the 
dupe  of  such  an  artifice.  His  expression  to 
me  concerning  Lord  Chester^eld,  upon  this 
occasion,  was,  '*  Sir,  after  making  great  pro- 
fessions, he  had^  for  many  years,  taken  no 
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notice  of  me ;  but  when  my  Dictionary  was 
coming  out>  he  fell  a  scribbling  in  *  The  World/ 
about  it  Upon  which,  I  wrote  him  a  letter 
expressed  in  civil  terms,  but  such  as  might 
shew  him  that  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said  or 
wrote,  and  that  I  had  done  with  him." 

This  is  that  celebrated  letter  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  about  which  curiosity 
has  been  so  long  excited,  without  being  gra- 
tified. I  for  many  years  solicited  Johnson  to 
favour  me  with  a  copy  of  it,  that  so  excellent  a 
composition  might  not  be  lost  to  posterity. 
He  delayed  from  time  to  time  to  give  it  me;* 
till  at  last  in  1781,  when  we  were  on  a  visit  at 
Mr.  Dilly's,  at  Southhill,  in  Bedfordshire,  he 
was  pleased  to  dictate  it  to  me  from  memory. 
He  afterwards  found  among  his  papers  a  copy 
of  it,  which  he  had  dictated  to  Mr.  Baretti, 
with  its  title  and  corrections,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. This  he  gave  to  Mr.Langton ;  adding 
that  if  it  came  into  print,  he  wished  it  to  be 
from  that  copy.  By  Mr.  Langton's  kindness, 
I  am  enabled  to  enrich  my  work  with  a  perfect 

*  Dr.  Johnson  appeared  to  have  had  a  remarkable  delicacy 
with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  this  letter ;  for  Dr.  Donglas, 
Bishop  of  Sahsbury,  informs  me,  that  having  many  years  ago 
pressed  him  to  be  allowed  to  read  it  to  the  second  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  who  was  very  desirous  to  hear  it  (promising  at  the 
,  same,  that  no  copy  of  it  should  be  taken)  Johnson  seemed 
much  pleased  that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  noble- 
man of  such  a  respectable  character ;  but  after  pausing  some 
time,  declined  to  comply  with  the  request,  saying,  with  a 
smile,  "  No,  Sir;  I  have  hurt  the  dog  too  much  already ;"  or 
words  to  that  purpose. 
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transcript  of  what  the  world  has  so  eargerly 
desired  to  see. 


"  TO  THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE   THE   EARL   OF 
,     CHESTERFIELD. 

"  MY  LORD;  February  7,  1755. 

**  I  HAVE  been  lately  informed,  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  World,  that  two  papers,  in^ 
which  >my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the 
publick,  were  written  by  your  Lordship.  To 
be  so  distinguished,  is  an  honour,  which,  being 
very  little  accustomed  to  favours  from  the 
great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in 
what  terras  to  acknowledge. 

"  When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I 
first  visited  your  Lordship,  I  was  overpowered, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment 
of  your  address,  attd  could  not  forbear  to  wish 
that  I  might  boast  myself  Le  vainquer  du  vain- 
queur  de  la  terre  ;7--that  I  might  obtain  that  re- 
gard for  which  I  saw  the  world  contending; 
but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged, 
that  neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  roe 
to  continue  it.  When  I  had  once  addressed 
your  Lordship  in  publick,  I  had  exhausted  all 
the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  un- 
courtly  scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all 
that  1 430uld ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to 
have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

"  Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  past, 
since  i  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was 
repulsed  from  yonrdpor;  during  which  time  I 
have  been  pushing  my  work  through  difficul- 
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f ies^  of  wfaidi  it  &  useless  to  compfa^li  and 
haye  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge^f  n|^iiblnw- 
tiouy  without  one  act  of  assistance,*  one  word 
of  eacourag^meut,  or  one  smile  of  (a^ur. 
Such  treatment  J  4}$1  oot  expect,  for  I  never 
had  a  Patron  before. 

•*  The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  ac- 
quainted with  Love,  qind  found  hiro*a  native  of 
tberocks.n  • 

*^  Is  not  a  Patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  Ippks 
with  uttconceroi  (m  a  man  strqggling  for  li^^in 
the  water,  aud^M  wfaei»  he  ha^  reached  rthtj 
grouud,  encumbers  bim  with  help?  .Tbei^ 
tice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of 
my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  bad  been  kiud; 
but  it  has  been  delayed  till  lam  indifferent, 
and  cannot  eojoy it;  jtill  I  am  solitary,  and  can? 
m>t  impart  it;t  till  I  am  known^^  and  do  not 

*  •  The  following  note  is  subjoined  by  Mr.  Langton.  "  Dr. 
Jobnsony  when  he  gave  me  <  this  copy  of  his  letter,  desired 
that  I  would  annex  to  it  his  information  to  me,  that  whereas 
it  is  said  in  the  letter  that '  no  assistance  has  been  received/ 
he  did  once  receive  from  Lord  Chesterfield  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds ;  but  as  that  waf  so  inconsiderable  a  jsum,  he  thought 
the  mention  of  it  could  n^t  prpp^y  ^d  a  place  uf  a  letter  pf 
the  kind  that  this  was/' 

t  In  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson  evidently  alludes  to  the  loss 
of  his  wife.  We  find  Uie  same  tender  recollection  recurring 
to  his  mind  upon  innumerable  oopasions :  and,  perhaps,  no 
man  ey$r  mor^  forcibly  felt  Ihe^  truth  of  the  sentiment  $o  €^ 
gantly  expressed  by  my  fiiend  Jtfr^  Malone>  in  hm  Prologue  to 
Mr.  Jephson^s  tragedy  of  Julia  : 

«  Vain — wealth,  and  fame,  apd  fortune's  fostering  care, 
**  If  no  fond  breast  the  splendid  blessings  share ; 
**  And,  each  day's  bustling  pageantry  once  past, 
"  There,  only  there,  our  bliss  to  found  at  last" 
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waot  It  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity 
not  to  copfesls  obligations  wbere  do.hoiefit'has 
been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling  thdt  tfireFub- 
lick  should  consider  me  as  oWing.  ,t)mt'to  a 
Patron/ which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to 
do  for  myself. 

''  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with 
BO  litde  obligation  to  any  favourer  of  learning, 
I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I  should 
ciMiclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less;  J6r  I 
have  long  been  wakened  frdm  that  ^ream  of 
hope,  in  which  I  once  boasted  myself  with  so 
much  exultation, 

**  My  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  humble, 

^  Most  obedient  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson."* 

^'  While  this  was  the  talk  of  the  town,  (says 
Dr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  me)  I  happened  to 
visit  Dr.  Warburton,  who  finding  that  i  was 
acquainted  with  Johnson,  desired  me  earnestly 
io  carry  his  compliments  to  him,  and  to  tell 
him,  that  he  honoured  him  for  his  manly  be- 
haviour in  rejecting  these  condescensions  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  ah  J  fbr  resenting  thfe  treat- 
ni'enth^had  received' 'from  him  with  a  propet 

*  Upon  ^comparing  this  copy  with  that  which  Dr,  Johnsoa 
dictated  to  me  from  recollection,  the  variations  are  found  to 
be  80  slight,  that  this  must  be  added  tp  the  many  other  proofs 
which  he  gave  of  the  wonderful  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
memory.  To  gratify  the  curious  in  composition,  I  have  de- 
posited both  the  copies  in  the  .British  Museum. 

r4 
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spirit  Johnson  was  Tjsibly  pleased  willi  diis 
compliment,  for  be  had  always  a  high  opinion 
of  Warburton/'*  Indeed,  the  force  of  mind 
which  appeared  in  this  letter,  was  congenial 
with  tbat  which    Warburton  himself  amply 


There  is  a  curious  minute  circumstance 
which  struck  me,  in  comparing  the  various 
editions  of  Johnson's  Imitations  of  Juvenal. 
In  the  tenth  Satire,  one  of  the  couplets  upon 
the  vanity  of  wishes  even  for  literary  distinc- 
tion stood  thus: 

*'  Yet  think  what  ills  the  scholar^s  life  assail, 
"  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  garret,  and  the  jail/' 

But  after  experiencing  the  uneasiness  which 
Lord  Chesterfield's  fallacious  patronage  made 
him  feel,  he  dismissed  the  word  garret  from 
the  sad  group,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions the  line  stands 

'^  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  PixtroUf  and  ihe  jaiL" 

That  Lord  Chesterfield  must  have  been  mor- 
tified by  the  lofty  contempt,  and  polite,  yet 

*  Soon  after  Edwards's  'XanOBS  of  Criticism''  came  out, 
Johnson  was  dining  at  Tonson  the  Bodcsel Ws  with  Hayman 
the  Painter  and  some  more  company.  Hayman  related  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  the  conversation  having  turned  upon 
Edwards's  book,  the  gentlemen  praised  it  much,  and  Johnson 
allowed  its  merit.  But  when  they  went  farther,  and  appeared 
to  put  that  authour  upon  a  level  with  Warburton,  "Nay, 
(said  Johnson,)  he  has  given  him  some  smart  hits  to  be  sure ; 
but  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  two  men ;  they  must 
not  be  named  together.  A  fly.  Sir,  may  sting  a  stately  horse, 
and  make  him  wince ;  but  one  is  an  insect,  and  the  odier  is  a 
horse  stilL" 
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hten,  satire  urith  which  Johnson  exhibited  hmi 
to  himself  in  this  letter,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt.  He,  however,  with  that  glossy  dopli- 
city  which  was  js  constant  study,  affected  to  ,:/J 
he  quite  unconcerned.  Dr.  Adams  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley  that  he  was  sorry 
Johnson  had  written  his  letter  to  Lord  Chester- 
field. Dodsley,  with  the  true  feelings  of  trade, 
said,  **he  was  very  sorry  too;  for  that  he  had 
a  property  in  the  Dictionary,  to  which  his 
Lordship's  patronage  might  have  been  of  con- 
sequence." He  then  told  Dr.  Adams,  that 
Lord  Chesterfield  had  shewn  him  the  letter. 
"  I  should  have  imagined  (replied  Dr.  Adams) 
that  Lord  Chesterfield  would  have  concealed 
it."  **Poh!  (said  Dodsley)  do  you  think  a 
letter  from  Johnson  could  hurt  Lord  Chester- 
field ?  Not  at  all.  Sir.  It  lay  upon  his  table 
where  any  body  might  see  it.  He  read  it  to 
me;  said,  ^  this  man  has  great  powers/  pointed 
out  the  severest  passages,  and  observed  bow 
well  they  were  expressed."  This  air  of  indif- 
ference, which  imposed  upon  the  worthy 
Dodsley,  was  certainly  nothing  but  a  specimen 
of  that  dissimulation  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
inculcated  as  one  of  the  most  essential  lessons 
for  the  conduct  of  life.  His  Lordship  endea- 
voured to  justify  himself  to  Dodsley  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by-Johnson  ;  but 
we  may  judge  of  the  flimsiness  of  his  defence, 
from  his  having  excused  his  neglect  of  Johnson, 
by  saying,  that,  **be  had  heard  he  had  changed 
his  lodgings,  and  he  did  not  know  where  he 
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lired ;"  as  if  there  coold  have  been  the  smallest 
difficulty  to  inform  himselfof  that  drcumatance, 
by  inquiring  iti  the  literary  circle  i^ih  i^bich 
his  Lordship  ivas  well  asoquainted,  and  iv^^ 
indeed,  himself,  'one  of  its.  ornaments. 

Dr.  Adams  expostulated  with  Johnson,  and 
suggested^  that  his  not  being  admitted  when 
he  called  on  hida,  was  probably  not  to  be  iiiv* 
puted  to  Lord  Chesterfield :  for  his  Lordship 
had  declared  to  Dodsley,  that,  ''  he  wou^d 
have  turned  off  the  best  servant  he  ever  had, 
if  he  had  known  that  he  denied  him  to  a  man 
who  would  have  been  always  more  than  wel- 
come; and  in  confirmation  of  this,  he  insisted 
on  Lord  Chesterfield's  general  affabiKty  and 
easiness  of  access,  especially  to  literaiy  men, 
**  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  that  is  not  Lord  Chester- 
field,* he  is  the  proudest  man  this  day  existintg." 
**  No,  (said  Dr.  Adams)  there  is  one  person, 
at  least,  as  proud ;  I  think,  by  your  own  ac- 
count you  are  the  prouder  man  of  the  two/' 
"But  mine  (replied  Johnson  instantly)  was 
defensive  pride."  This,  as  Dr.  Adams  well 
observed,  was  one  of  those  happy  turns  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkably  ready. 

Johnson  having  now  explicitly  avowed  his 
opinion  of  Lord  Cheisterfield,  did  not  refrain 
from  expressing  himself  concerning  that  noble* 
man  with  pointed  freedom:  **  This  man  (said 
he)  I  thought  had  been  a  Lord  among  wits ; 
but,  I  find,  he  is  only  a  wit  among  Lords  T 
And  when  his  letters  to  his  natural  son  were 
published,  he  observed,  that  "  they,  teach  the 
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morals  of  a  whore,  and  the  manners  of  a  danc- 
ing-master.* »    fj 

The  character  of  a  "  respectable  Hottentot," 
in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Inters,  lias  been  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  meant  fbr  Johnson,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it'tras.  But  I  remember 
when  the  Literaty  Property  of  those  letters 
was  contested  in  the 'court  of  Sessions  in  Scot- 
land, and  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,'f  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  proprietors,  read  this  character 

*  That  collection  of  letters  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the 
serions  jcharge,  of  encouraging,  in  some  passages j  one  of  the 
vices  most  destructive  to  the  good  order  and  comfort  of  so- 
ciety, whi^h  his  Lordship  represents  as  mere  fashiona)>le 
gallantry;  and,  in  others,  of  Inculcating  the  base  practice 
of  dissimulation,  and  recommending,  with  disproportionate 
anxiety,  a  perpetual  attention  to  external  elegance  of  manners. 
But  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowed,  that  they  contain 
many  good  precepts  of  conduct,  and  much  gienuine  informa- 
tion upon  life  and  manners,  very  happily  expressed ;  and  that 
there  was  considerable  merit  in  paying  so  much  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  one  who  was  dependent  upon  his  Lord- 
ship's protection ;  it  has,  probably,  been  exceeded  in  no  in- 
stance by  the  most  exemplary  parent;  and  though  I  can  by 
no  >mean8  approve  of  confounding  the  distinction  between 
lawful  and  illicit  offspring,  which  is,  in  effect,  insulting  the 
civil  establishment  of  our  «ountry,  to  look  no  higher;  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  laudable  to  be  kindly  attentive  to  those,  of 
whose  existence  we  have,  in  any  way,  been  the  cause.  Mr. 
Stanhope's  character  has  been  unjustly  represented  as  diame- 
trfcfiUy  opposite  to  what  Lord  Chesterfield  wished  him  to  be. 
He  has  been  called  dull,  gross,  and  awkward;  but  I  knew 
him  at  Dresden,  when  he  was  envoy  to  that  court ;  and  though 
he  could  not  boast  of  the  graces,  he  was,  in  truth,  a  sensible, 
civil,  well-behaved  man. 

t  Now  [1792]  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  Secretaiies  of  - 
St4te.  .. 
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as  an  exhibttioQ  of  Johnson,  Sir  David  DaU 
ryrople,  Lord  Hailes,  one  of  the  Judges,  main- 
tained with  some  warmth,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  portrait  of  Johnson,  but  of  a  late 
noble  Lord,  distinguished  for  abstruse  science. 
I  have  heard  Johnson  himself  talk  of  the 
character,  and  say  that  it  was  meant  for  George 
Lord  Lyttleton,  in  which  I  could  by  no  means, 
agree;  for  his  Lordship  had  nothing  of  that 
violence  which  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
composition.  Finding  that  my  illustrious  friend 
could  bear  to  have  it  (Supposed  that  it  might 
be  meant  for  him,  I  said,  laughingly,  that  there 
was  one  trait  which  unquestionably  did  not 
belong  to  him;  "  he  throws  his  meat  any  where 
but  down  his  throat."  **  Sir,  (said  he)  Lord 
Chesterfield  never  saw  me  eat  in  his  life." 

On  the  6th  of  March  came  out  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  works,  published  by  Mr.  David  Mallet. 
The  wild  and  pernicious  ravings,  under  the 
name  of  "  Philosophy,"  which  were  thus 
ushered  into  the  world,  gave  great  offence  to 
all  well-principled  men.  Johnson,  hearing 
of  their  tendency,  which  nobody  disputed,  was 
roused  with  a  just  indignation,  and  pronounced 
this  memorable  sentence  upon  the  noble 
authonr  and  his  editor.  "  Sir,  lie  was  a 
scoundrel  and  a  coward;  a  scoundrel  for 
charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and 
morality ;  a  coward,  because  he  had  not  reso- 
lution to  fire  it  off  himself,  but  left  half  a  crown 
to  a  beggarly  Scotchman,  to  draw  the  trigger 
afl^r  his  death !"  Garrick,  who  I  can  attest 
from  my  own  knowledge,  had  his  mind  sea- 
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soned  with  pious  reverence,  and  sincerely  dis- 
approved of  the  infidel  writings  of  several, 
whom  in  the  course  of  his  almost  universal 
gay  intercourse  with  men  of  eminence,  he 
treated  with  external  civility,  distinguished 
himself  upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Pelham 
having  died  on  the  very  day  on  which  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  works  came  out,  he  wrote  an 
elegant  Ode  on  his  death,  beginning 

**  Let  others  hail  the  rising  sun, 

"  I  bow  to  that  whose  course  is  run/* 

in  which  is  the  following  stanza: 

"  The  same  sad  morn,  to  Church  and  State 
"  (So  for  pur  sins,  'twas  fix  d  by  fate,) 

**  A  double  stroke  was  given ; 
**  Black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the  North, 
"  St.  John's  fell  genius  issued  forth, 

**  And  Pelham  fled  to  heaven." 

Johnson  this  year  found  an  interval  of  leisure 
to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  the  libraries  there.  Of  this, 
and  of  many  interesting  circumstances  concern- 
ing him,  during  a  part  of  his  life  when  he  con- 
versed but  little  with  the  world,  I  am  enabled 
to  give  a  particular  account,  by  the  liberal 
communications  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton,  who  obligingly  furnished  me  with 
several  of  our  common  friend's  letters,  which 
he  illustrated  with  notes.  These  I  shall  insert 
in  their  proper  places. 

"  TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON. 
^*  SIR, 

"  It  is  but  an  ill  return  for  the  book  with 
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which  you  were  pleased  to  favour  me,*  to  have 
delayed  my  thanks  for  it  tiii  uow.  I  am  too 
apt  to  be  negligent;  but  I  can  never  deliberately 
shew  my  disrespect  to  a  man  of  your  character: 
and  I  now  pay  you  a  very  honest  acknowledge- 
ment, for  the  advancement  of  the  literature  of 
our  native  country.  You  have  sbew^  to  all, 
who  shall  hereafter  attempt  the  study  of  our 
ancient  authours,  the  way  to  success;  by  di- 
recting them  to  the  perusal  of  the  books  which 
those  authours  had  read.  Of  this  method, 
Hughes,!  and  men  much  greater  than  Hughes,, 
seem  never  to  have  thought.  The  reason  why 
the  authours,  which  are  yet  read,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  are  so  little  understood,  is,  that 
they  are  read  alone;  and  no  help  is  borrowed 
from  those  who  lived  with  them,  or  before 
them.  Some  part  of  this  ignorance  I  hope  to 
remove  by  my  book,:);  which  now  draws  to- 
wards its  end  ;  but  which  I  cannot  6nish  to  my 
mind,  without  visiting  the  libraries  of  Oxford, 
which  I  therefore  hope  to  see  in  a  fortnight.^ 
I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  stay,  or  where  I 
shall  lod^e ;  but  shall  be  sure  to  look  for  you 
at  my  arrival,  and  we  shall  easily  settle  the  rest. 
**  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient,  &c. 

**  Sam  Johnson.'* 

"  [London,]  July  16, 1754." 

•  "  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  the  first  edition 
of  which  was  now  published.'' 
t  '^  Hughes  published  an  edition  of  Spenser." 
t  "  His  Dictionary." 
§  ''  He  came  to  Oxford  within  a  fortnight,  and  stayed  about 
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Of  b^  conversation  tnhtte  at  Oxford  .at. this 
time,  Mr.  Warton  pr^fterted  and  j  communi- 
cated to  me  the  fblldvring.  membkiial,  which, 
thpugh  not  written  with  all  thd  care  and  atten- 
tion which  that  learned  and  .elegant  v^riter  be- 
stowed on  those  composdtioiiis  which  he  in- 
tended for  the  publick  eye,  is  so  happily  ex- 
pressed in  an  easy  style,  that  I  should  injure  it 
by  any  alteration: 

**  When  Johnson  came  to  Oxford  in  1754, 
the  long  Tacation  was  beginning,  and  most 
people  were  leaving  the  place.  This  was  the 
first  time  of  his  being  there,  after  quitting  the 
University,  The  next  morning  after  his  ar- 
rival: he  wished  to  see  his  old  College,  Pem-^ 
broke.  I  went  to  him.  He  was  highly  pleased 
to  find  all  the  College- servants  which  he  had 
left  there  still  remaining,  particularly  a  very 
old  butler ;  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
being  recognized  by  them,  and  conversed  with 
them  familiarly.  He  waited  on  the  master. 
Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  received  him  very  coldly. 
Johnson'  at  least  expected,  that  the  master 
would  order  a  copy  of  his  Dictionary,  now 
near  ppblication  ;  but  the  rpaster  did  not  chuse 
to  talk  on  the  subject,  qevj^r  asked  Johnson  to 
dine^  nor  even  to  vi^it  him,  while  he  stayed. at 
Oxford.  After  he  bad  left  the  lodgings,  John- 
son s^id  to  me,  *  TAe;re  lives  a  man,  who  lives 
by  the  revenues  of  Iiterati)r^  apd  will  not  move 
a  finger  to  support  it.     If  I  come  to  Oxford,  I 

five  weeks.  He  lodged  at  a  l^ouse  called  Kettel-hall,  near 
Trinity  College.  But  during  this  visit  at  Oxford,  he  collected 
nodiing  in  the  libraries  for  his  Dictionary/' 
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sliall  take  up  my  abode  at  Trinity/  We  then 
called  OD  the  Reverend  Mr.  Meeke,  6ne  of  the 
fellows,  and  of  Johnson's  standing.  Here  was 
a  most  cordial  greeting  on  both  sides.  On 
leaving  him,  Johnson  said,  ^I  used  to  think 
Meeke  had  excellent  parts,  when  we  were  boys 
together  at  the  college^  but  alas! 

*  Lost  in  a  Convent's  solitary  gloom !' — 

*  I  remember  at  the  classical  lecture  in  the 
Hall,  I  could  not  bear  Meeke's  superiority/and 
I  tried  to  sit  as  far  from  him  as  I  could,  that 
I  might  not  hear  him  construe.' 

"  As  we  were  leaving  the  College,  he  said, 
*  Here  I  translated  Pope's  Messiah.  Which 
do  you  think  is  the  best  line  in  it?^ — My  own 
favourite  is, 

'  Fallis  aromaticat  fundit  Saronica  nuhet* 

I  told  him,  I  thought  it  a  very  sonorous  hex- 
ameter. I  did  not  tell  him,  it  was  not  in  the 
Virgilian  style.  He  much  regretted  that  his 
first  tutor  was  dead  ;  for  whom  he  seemed  to 
retain  the  greatest  regard.  He  said,  *  I  once 
bad  been  a  whole  morning  sliding  in  Christ- 
Church  meadows,  and  missed  his  lecture  in 
logick.  After  dinner  he  sent  for  me  to  his 
room.  I  expected  a  sharp  rebuke  for  my  idle- 
ness, and  went  with  a  beating  heart.  When 
we  were  seated,  he  told  me  he  had  sent  for  me 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  him,  and  to  tell 
me,  he  was  not  angry  with  me  for  missing  his 
lecture.    This  was^^infact,  a  most  severe  re- 
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ptimand.  Some  more  of  the  boys  were  then 
sent  for,  and  we  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon/ 
Besides  Mr.  Meek,  there  was  only  one  other 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  now  Resident:  from  both 
of  whom  Johnson  received  the  greatest  civilities 
during  this  visit,  and  they  pressed  htm  very 
much  to  have  a  room  in  the  college. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  visit  (1754,)  Johnson 
and  I  walked  three  or  four  times  to  Ellsfield, 
a  village  beautifully  situated  about  three  miles 
from  Oxford,   to  see  Mr.   Wise,    Radclivian 
librarian,  with  whom  Johnson  was  well  pleased. 
At  this  place,  Mr.  Wise  had  fitted  up  a  house 
and  gardens,  in  a  singular  manner,  but  with 
great  taste.     Here  was  an  excellent  library, 
particularly  a  valuable  collection  of  books  in 
Northern  literature,  with  which  Johnson  was 
often  very  busy.    One  day  Mr.  Wise  read  to 
us  a  dissertation  which  he  was  preparing  for 
the  press,  intitled,  **  A  History  and  Chrono- 
logy of  the  fabulous  ages."    Some  old  divi- 
nities of  Thrace,  related  to  the  Titans,  and 
called    the    Cabiri,    made  a  very  important 
part  of  the  theory  of  this  piece;  and  in  conver- 
sation afterwards,  Mr.  Wise  talked  mjich  of 
his  Cabiri.     As  we  returned  to  Oxford  in  the 
evening,  I  outwalked  Johnson,  and  he  cried 
out  Sufflamina^   a   Latin   word,   which  came 
from  his  mouth  with  peculiar  grace,  and  was 
as  much  as  to  say,  Put  on  yovr  drag  chain. 
Before  we  got  home,  I  again  walked  too  fast 
for  him ;  and  he  now  cried  out,  *  Why,  you 
walk  as  if  you  were  pursued  by  all  the  Cabiri 
in  a  body.*    In  an  evening  we  frequently  took 

VOL.  I.  s 
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t^Wffft  tp  8jifpp^r.  Ojace,  in  qw  w^y  bome», 
we  viewed  tJie  ruins  of  tl^e  abbies  of  Oseney 
apd  Ri^^ley,  near  Oxfprd.  After  at  least  balC 
ap  hour's  silence,  Johnsorvsaid,  ^  I  viewe4  ^^^ 
wi^b,  iai^ignatipn!'  We  had  theiji  a  long^  cpq- 
versation  on.  Gothic  buildii^s ;  aod  in  talking 
of  tjb^e  forD(i  of  the  old  halls,  he  ss^id,  ^  In  these 
h^lj^fi.  the  fir^  place  ^ja$  anciQ^tly  always  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  till  the  Whigs  removed 
it  on  one  side.' — Abptit  this  time  there  had 
beeq  an  execution  of  t\vo  or  three  criminals  at) 
Oxford  on  a  Monday.  Soon  afterwards,  on^ 
day  atj  dinner,  I  was  saying  that  Mr.  Swiptpn, 
the  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  and  a^so  a  freqjiicitt 
preacher  before  the  Upiyersity,  a.  learned  n^ap^ 
bi^t  often, thoughtless  and  ab^^nt,  preached  tN 
cpndetpnation-sermon  on  repentance,  befpre  th^ 
convict^,  on  the  preceding  day^  Sunday;  ai^^ 
that  in  t}ie  close  he  told  his  audience,  that.h)^ 
should  give;  tbeni  the  remainder  of  what  h^ 
had.  to  say  on  the  subje<;t  the  next.I^ord's  D^y. 
Upon  which^j  on^  of  our  company,  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  a  plain  matter-of-£aipt  man, 
by  way  of  off^r/ng  an  apology  for.  Mr.  S^i^in^ 
ton,  gravely  remarlvJ^d,  that  he  had  probably 
preached  the  san^e  sermon  before^  tlie  Unir 
vprsity :  *  Yes,  Si;-,  (says  Johnson)  but  t% 
Uuiversity  were  not  to  be  hanged,  the  m^ 
morning.' 

*'  I  forgot  to  observe  before,,  that  wrhjenJ^p 
left  Mr^  Meefee,  (a^  I.  have^  told,  abovp) .  hf 
adfl^d,  'About  the,  s^^ft^  tip^  of  lifp,,  R^ja^ 
w^  left  be^ljind  a$  0*fpr.d  tp,£^  on  a  fpljowr 
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sbip,  atodl  went  to  Loedoa;  to  get  mj  titing^ 
now,  Sir  see  the  differeBce  of  our  literary  cha- 
racters !" 

The  following  letter  was  written  by^  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Mr.  Chambers;  of  Lmcoln  College, 
afterwards  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  the 
judges* in  India:* 

'^  TO^  MA.   GHAAfSBitS,   OF   LMCOLN   COLLEGE. 

^T>tAK   Sitt,. 

"  The  commission  whicli  I  defay6d'  to 
troubie  you  with:  si  your  depa[rtdre,  I  am  now 
obli^ped  to  sand  you;  and  beg  that  you  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  carry  it  to  Mr.  Warton,  of  Tri- 
nity»  to  whom  I  should  have  writtien  imme- 
diately, but  that  i  know  not  if  he  be  yet  come 
back  to  Oxford. 

"  In  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  of  Gr.  Brit  see 
vol.  I.  pag.  IS.  MSS.  Bodl.  Martyrium  xv 
marlymm  sub  JulianOy  auctore  7%eophyhcto. 

"  It  is^  desiifed  that  Mr.  Warton  will  inquirei; 
and  send  word,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  tran* 
scribing  this  manuscript. 

"Vol.  II.  p.  32.  Num.  1022.  58.  CoLLt 
Nov. — Commentaria  in  Acta  Apostol. — Com" 
HMni.  in  Septem  EpisUtias  Catholicas. 

"  He  is  desired  to  tell  what  is  the  age  of 
each  of  these  manuscripts:  and  what  it  will 
cost  to  have  a  transcript  of  the  t\ro  first  paged 
of  each. 

"  If  Mr.  Warton  be  not  in  Oxford,  you  may 

•  CoBinmiifeated  by  the  Reverend  Ife  Thomaft  WttCoiii 
who  had  thd  origmaL 

s  2 
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try  if  you  carv  get  it  done  by  any  body  else ;  or 
stay  till  he  comes,  according  to  your  own  con- 
venience.    It  is  for  ao  Italian  literate. 

"  The  answer  is  to  he  directed  to  his  Ex- 
cellency Mr.  Zon,  Venetian  Resident,  Soho- 
Square. 

"  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you  do  not  regret  the 
change  of  London  for  Oxford.  Mr.  Baretti  is 
well,  and  Miss  Williams;*  and  we  shall  all  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you,  whenever  you  shall  be 
so  kind  as  to  write  to,  Sir, 

«  *^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam  Johnson." 

"  Nov.  21,  1754. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which,  it  Iwis 
beto  observed,  could  not  be  obtained  for  him 

*  ^  I  presume  she  was  a  relation  of  Mr.  Zachariah  Wil- 
liams, who  died  in  his  eighty-Uiird  year,  July  12,  1755. 
'When  Dr.  Johnson  wias  with  me  at  Oxford,  in  1755,  he  gave 
td  the  Bodleian  Library  a  thin  quarto  of  twenty-one  pages,  ^ 
work  in  Italian^,  with  an  English  translation  on  the  opposite 
page.  The  English  title-page  is  Uiis :  **  An  Account  of  an 
Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Lon^tude  at  Sea,  by  an  exact  Va- 
riation of  the  Magnetical  Needle,  &c.  By  Zachariah  Wil- 
liams. London,  printed  for  Dodsley,  1755."  The  English 
translation,  from  the  strongest  internal  marks,  is  unques- 
tionably the  work  of  Johnson.  In  a  bUink  leaf,  Johnson  has 
written  the  age,  and  time  of  death,  of  the  authour,  Z.  Wil- 
liams, as  I  have  said  above.  On  another  blank  leaf,  is  pasted 
a  paragraph  from  a  news -paper,  of  the  death  and  character 
of  Williams,  whidi  is  plainly  written  by  Johnson.  He  was 
very  anxious  about  placing  this  book  in  the  Bodleian :  and, 
for  fear  of  any  omission  or  mistake,  he  entered,  in  the  great 
Catalogue,  the  title-page  of  it  with  his  own  band.'' 
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at  an  early  period  of  his  life/  was'  now  con- 
sidered as  an  honour  of  considerable  in^sort- 
ance^  in  order  to  grace  the  title*page  of  his 
Dictionary ;  and  his  character  in  the  literary 
world  facing  by  this  time  deservedly  high,  his 
friends  thought  that,  if  proper  exertions  were 
made,  the  University  of  Oxford  would  pay 
him  the  compliment. 

*'T0  the   reverend   MR.   THOMAS   WARTON.  ' 
**  DEAR   SIR, 

*'  1  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  and  to  Mr. 
Wise,  for  the  uncommon  care  which  you  have 
taken  of  my  interest  :*  if  you  can  accomplish 
your  kind  design,  I  shall  certainly  take  me^  a 
little  habitation  among  you. 

**  The  books  which  I  promised  to  Mr. 
Wise,t  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure :  but  I 
shall  send  him  a  Finnick  Dictionary,  the  only 
copy,  perhaps,  in  England,  which  ,  w^s  pre- 
sented by  a  learned  Swede:  but  keep  it  back, 
that  it  may  make  a  set  of  my  own  books  of  the 
new  edition;  with  which  J  shall  accompany  it, 
more  welcome.  You  will  assure  him  of  my 
gratitude. 

"  Poor  dear  Collins !:{; — ^^Would  a  letter  give 
him  any  pleasure  ?    I  have  a  mind  to  write. 

•  "  In  procuring  hini  the  degree  6f  Master  of  Arts  by  di- 
ploma M  Oxford.'^ 

t  '*  Lately  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  at  this  time  Rad- 
divian  librarian,  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  very  consi- 
derable learning,  and  eminently  skilled  in  Roman  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquities.     He  died  nn  1767." 

t  '^  Collins  (the  poet)  was  at  this  time  at  Oxford^  on  a  visit 
S3 
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f^  I  UQ.glttd  of  your^hindraoffieio  yoor^S^iv* 
Bmxn  design,'*  yetl  wMld  imiihiaTeU  ddlajnL 
Three  hoan^  a  day  stolen  'from  sleep  and 
amnseiBBit  ^111  produoe  k.  Let  a  $ervitour^ 
transcribe  the  quotations,  and  iotei^eiwe  Ahem 
with  references,  to  ^ave  iime.  This  mM 
shorten  the  woifk  and  lessen  the^iatigne. 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing  to  promoting  the  di- 
ploma? I  would  not  be  wanting  to  co-operate 
with  your  kindness ;  of  which,  whatever  be  the 
effect,  I  shall  be,  dear  Sir, 

^  Yonr  most  obl^ed,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

"  [LoBclon]  Nov.  28, 1754. 

TO  ;rH9  BAM£. 

'*I  AH  extremely  sensible  of.  the  favour 
done  me,  both  by  Mr.  Wise  and  yourself. 
The  bookj  cannot,  I  think,  be  printed  in  less 
than  six  weeks,  nor  probably  so  soon ;  and  I 
will  keep  back  the  4;ittle^page,  for  sudi  an  m- 
sertion  as  you  seem  to  promise  me.  Be 
pleased  to  let  me  know  what  money  I  shall 
send  you,  lor  bearing  the  expeai^eotf  tiie  affair; 

to  Mr.  Warton ;  but  labouring  under  the  most  deplorable  Ian- 
.guCMf.of  body,  ^d  dejecdoii  of  fttjnd.'* 

*  ^*  Of  publishing  a  volume  of  observatiooajon  the  best  ^f 
Spenser'?  woj\^.  It  w«k8  bi|i4w€^  by  mj  taking  pupile  in 
.^tWs  College." 

t  <<  Young  §tadc»it9  of  tl^  laweftt  mok  itt  Oxlord  are  so 
called." 

t  "  His  Bto^QSW." 
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^Md  t  Will  tOiti  ^tt  ihht  jrdte  fiJa^  tmVe  it 
^ady*ty6<ithaiid. 

^<I  had  lately  the  favour  of  ^  l«^tt^r  fi^dtn 
your  bratlim\  Nirtth  smne  'acc6uut  of  poor  Col- 
IhiB  for  whom  I  dm  much  concerned.  I  have 
a  notion,  that  by  very  gre^t  tenijHBhftice,  or 
more  properly  abstinence,  he  may  yet  recover. 

"  l^hfere  is  an  old  English  arid  Latin  boo^  of 
^<*^ms  by  Bardav,  cill^d  «*  The  Shii>  bf 
Fc^ols ;''  at  the  enld  dif  wb!ch  iai'e  k  numbed  6( 
iBgiogiies;  so  he  writels  it,  fVoitt  iSg^ogci,  which 
are  probably  the  first  in  otir  language.  If  you 
cahhol;  lind  the  book,  I  will  gel  Mr.  Dodsley 
to  send  it  you. 

^*  I  shAll  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from 
yttti  bgafe,  to  ktt^w,  if  the  affair  proceed s> 
1  have  metitia/iied  it  to  noAe  of  Ay  friendPs,  for 
iedr  iof  bsibg  i«[ughed  at  for  riiy  dfsappofiU- 

/*  You  know  poor  Mr.  Dodsley  hai^  lo^t  his 
««rife ;  I  believB  be  is  much  affected.  I  hojie 
hfe  Will  teat  suffer  sb  much  ais  I  yU  suffer  for 
the  lofii^  of  itiifiei 

I  have  ever  since  seemed  to  myself  broken  off 
from  mankind  ;  a  kind  of  solitary  wanderer  in 
the  wild  of  life,  without  any  direction,  or  fixed 
point  of  view:  a  gloomy  gazer  on  the  world  to 
which  I  have  little  relation.  Yet  I  would  en- 
deavour, by  the  help  of  you  and  your  brother, 

•  "  Of  the  degree  al  Oxford." , 

s  4 
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to  supply  the  want  of  closer  oqiod,  by  friend- 
ship :  and  hope  to  have  long  the  pleasure  of 
being,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately  your's^ 

•*  Sam.  Johnson/' 
^  [London]  Dec.  21, 1754. 

In  1755  we  behold  him  to  great  advantage; 
his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  conferred  upon 
him,  bis  Dictionary  published,  his  corres- 
pondence animated,  his  benevolence  exercised. 

"  TO    THE    RBVEREND    MR.    THOMAS    WARTON. 

'<  DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  WROTE  to  you  some  weeks  ago,  but 
believe  did  not  direct  accurately,  and  there- 
fore know  not  whether  you  had  my  letter.  I 
would,  likewise,  write  to  your  brother,  but 
know  not  where  to  find  him.  I  now  begin  to 
see  land,  after  having  wandered,  according  to 
Mr.  Warburton's  phrase,  in  this  vast  sea  of 
words.  What  reception  I  shall  meet  with  on 
the  shore,  I  kpow  not ;  whether  the  sounds  of 
bells,  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  which 
Ariosto  talks  of  in  his  last  Canto,  or  a  general 
murmur  of  dislike,  I  know  not:  whether  I 
shall  find  upon  the  coast  a  Calypso  that  will 
court,  or  a  Polypheme  that  will  resist.  But 
if  Polypheme  comes,  have  at  his  eye.  I  hope, 
however,  the  criticks  will  let  me  be  at  peace ; 
for  though  I  do  not  much  fear  their  skill  and 
strength,  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself,  and 
would  not  willingly  feel  so  much  ill-will  in  my 
bosom  as  literary  quarrels  are  apt  to  excite. 
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''  Mr.  Baretti  is.  about  a  work  for  wbicb  he 
is  in.  great  ivant  of  Crescimbeni,  which  ymi 
may  haye  again  when  you  please. 

'VThere  is  nothing  considerable  done  or 
doing  among  us  here.  We  are  not,  perhaps, 
as  innocent  as  villagers^  but  most  of  us  seem 
to  be  as  idle.  I  hope,  however,  you  are  busy; 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you  are 
doing. 

**  I  am,  dearest  Sir, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  [London,]  Fieb.  4,  1755. 

**  TO   THE  SAME. 
**    DEAR  SI», 

"  I  RECEIVED  your  letter  this  day,  with 
great  sense  of  the  favour  that  has  been  done 
me;*  for  which  I  return  my  most  sincere 
thanks:  and  entreat  you  to  pay  to  Mr.  Wise 
such  returns  as  I  ought  to  make  for  so  much 
kindness  so  little  deserved.        % 

"  I  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and  after- 
wards wrote  to  him;  but  know  not  whether 
he  had  either  the  book  or  letter.  Be  so  good 
as  to  contrive  to  inquire. 

"  But  why  does  my  dear  Mr.  Warton  tell  me 
nothing  of  himself?    Where  hangs  the  new 

•  "  His  degree  had  now  past,  according  to  the  usual  form, 
the  suffrages  of  the  heads  of  Colleges ;  but  was  not  yet  finally 
granted  by  the  University.  It  was  carried  without  a  single 
dissentient  voice." 
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volme?*  Cab  I  bel||j  Let  ndt  lii*  pttst  la* 
boiir  be  \wt,  fot  went  bf  a  little  teore :  but 
snatch  what  time  yon  can  from  the  Hatl^  and 
Ike  pufiils,  Juki  the  ooffee-boime,  and  tke  parks, 
and  eomplete  yonr  design. 

•^  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

Sam.  Johnson.'* 
'«[Loiidoii,]F^b.4, 1755. 

"  TO  TiEtfc  8AMC. 

^  DEAR  tia, 

•*  I  HAD  a  letter  last  wedk  from  Mr.  Wiset 
bnt  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  you^  nor 
know  in  what  state  my  affairf  stands ;  of  which 
I  beg  yon  to  inform  me,  if  you  can,  to-morrow> 
by  the  return  of  the  post. 

'^  Mr.  Wise  sends  me  word,  that  he  has  not 
bad  the  iPinnick  Lexicon  yet,  which  I  sent 
some  time  ago ;  and  if  he  has  it  not,  you  must 
inquire  after  it.  However,  do  not  let  your 
letter  stay  for  that. 

••  Your  brother,  who  is  a  better  correspon- 
dent than  you,  and  not  much  better,  sends  me 
word,  that  your  pupils  keep  you  in  Collie: 
but  do  they  keep  you  from  writing  too?  Let 
them,  at  leasts  give  yon  time  to  write  to,  dear 
Sir, 

*^  Your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

«  [London,]  Feb.  13, 1755. 

*  "  Oa  Spcnier." 
t  "Of  the  degree." 


"  Dr.  King*  was  with  me  a  few  minutes 
before  your  letter;  this  however,  is  the  first 
instance  in  which  your  kkid  intaatiaiis  to«e 
h^nre  ever  been  frustrated.f  I  have  bow  the 
full  effect  of  your  care  and  benevolence;  and 
am  far  from  thinking  it  a  slight  honour,  era. 
SjQ^all  ^d vantage;  since  it  will  put  the  eqjoy- 
paept  ofypur  conversation  more  frequently  ia 
the  power  of,  dear  Sir, 

*^  Your  most  i^ligad  and  affectioncite, 

"  Sam.  Jo^kson/' 

'•*  P.  S.  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Vice* . 
Cbancdk)r4  which  you  will  read;  and,  if  you 
like  it,  seal  and  give  him. 

^  PiOndon,]  Feb.  1755. 

4^s  the  Publick  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to 
&ee  the  whole  progress  of  this  well-earned  aca- 
demical honour,  I  shall  insert  the  GhaDcellor 
of  Oxford's  letter  to  the  University,^  the 
diploma,  and  Johnson's  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor. 

*  "  Principal  of  Saint  Mary  Hall  at  Oxford,  He  brought 
with  him  the  diploma  fsom  Oxford." 

t  "  I  suppose  Johnson  means  that  my  kind  intention  of 
bei^^  the^ra^  to  give  him  the  good  news  of  the  degree  being 
grfint^  was  /rmtrated,  because  Dr.  King  brought  it  before 
my  intelligence  arrived." 

t  "  Dr.  Huddesfbrd,  Ptesidentof  Trinity  College.*' 

§  Extracted  from  the  Convocation-Register,  Qrf«td, 
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**  To  the  Reverend  Dr.  Huddesforb,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  to 
be  communicated  to  the  Heads  of  Houses, 
and  proposed  in  Convocation. 

"  MR.  VICE-CHANCELLOR,  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

"  Mr.  Sam¥el  Johnson,  who  was  formerly 
of  Pembroke  College,  having  very  eminently 
distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  Essays,  excellently  calculated  to  form 
the  manners  of  the  people^  and  in  which  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality  is  every  where 
maintained  by  the  strongest  powers  of  argu- 
ment and  language ;  and  who  shortly  intends 
to  publish  a  Dictionary  pf  the  English  Tongue, 
formed  on  a  new  plan,  and  executed  with  the 
greatest  labour  and  judgement}  I  persuade 
myself  that  I  shall  act  agreeable  to  the  s^iti- 
ments  of  the  whole  University,  in  desiring  that 
it  may  be  proposed  in  convocation  to  confer  on 
him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  diploma, 
to  which  I  readily  give  my  consent;  and  am, 
"  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Gentlemen, 
•*  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  Arran/' 

"  Grosvenor-street,  Feb.  4, 1755. 

Term.  Scti. 

Hilarii.  *<  DlPLOMA  MagiSTRI  JoHNSON. 

1766. 

"  CANCELLARIUS,  Magistri  et  Scho- 
lares  Universitatis  Oxoniensis  omnibus  ad  quos 
hoc  presens  scriptum  pervenerit,  salutem  in  Do- 
mino  sempiternam* 
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^^Cumeuminjinem  gradus  academici  a  mar 
joribus  nostris  instituti  fuerint^  ut  viri  ingenio 
et    doctrina  prcestanUs    titvlis  quoque  prceter 
ccetetos  insignirentur ;  cumque  vir  doctissfmus 
Samuel    Jonhson    e  Collegia    Pembrochiensif 
scriptis   stUs  popularivm  mares   informantibus 
dudum  literato  orbi  innotiierit;  quin  et  Ungues 
patrice  turn  stabiUendos  (Lexicon  scilicet  Ah* 
gUcanum  summo  siudia^  summo  a  se  judicia  con* 
gestum  prapediem  editurus)  eliam  nunc  utilissi- 
mam  impendat  aperam;  Nos  igitur  CancellariuSy 
Magislri,   et  Schalares  antedicti^  ne  vimm  de 
Uteris  humaniaribus  optime  meritum  diulius  in* 
honoratum  proetereamus,  in  soleni  Contocalione 
Doctorum,    Magistrorum    Regentium,  et   nan 
Jtegenlium^  deeimo  die  Mensis  Februarii  Anna 
Domini    Millesimo   Septingentesimo   Quinqua-^ 
gesimo  quinto  habita^  prcefatum  vimm  Samuelem 
Johnson  (conspirantibus  omnium  suffragiis)  Ma- 
gistrum  in  Artibus  renunciavimus ;    et  consti^ 
Juimus;  eumque,  virtute  prwsenlis   diplamatiSy 
singulis  juribus  privilegiis  et  honoribus  ad  isium 
gradum  quaqua  pertinentibus  /im  et   gaudeix 
jussimus. 

'**  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  Universi- 
talis  Oxoniensis  proesentibus  apponi  fecimus. 

^^  Datum  in  Domo  nostras  Convocationis  die 
20P  Mensis  Feb.  Anno  Dom.  prcedicto. 

^^  Diploma  supra  scriplum  per  Registrarium 
Jectum  eratf  et  ex  decreto  venerabilis  Domus 
communi  Universitatis  sigillo  munitum/^ 

♦  The  original  is  in  my  possession. 
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•*  Zondim,  Ato.  Cat  Mart.  1V55; 

"  VIRO  REVERENDO— — HUDDESFORD,  S*  T.  P.. 
UNIYERSITATIS  0XQNIEN8I6  VICE-CANCEIXA- 
RIO   DI6NI8SIHO,   8«  P.  Ji^ 

"  SAM.   JOHNSON. 

'^  INGRATUS  plant  el  tibi  el  fftiln  vidmr,^ 
nm  quanta  me  gaudif^  -  ttffhcefint^  quos'  nnper 
mi6ihanor€s(teyCreda^  auetore^)  decrevitSenaius 
Aeademicue,  Uteranum^  que  tati^ew  nihil  leoiits; 
q^eiOf  dgmficem;  ingraPus  etiam,  nisi  comita- 
tem^  qua  vir  eximusf^  mihi  vestri  testimonium 
amoris  in  manus  tradidit,  agnoscam  et  laudem: 
Si  quid  est^  unde  rei  turn  ffratee  accedat  gratia^ 
hoc  ipso^  magis  mifd  platety  quod  eo  tempore  in 
ordines  Academices  denuo  cooptattis  sim^  quo 
tuam  immimiere  actoriltxtemy  famamque  Oxonii 
Imdere^  omnihus  modis  conantur  homines  vqfri', 
neetamen  acuti:  quiius  ego;  proutviro  unibra" 
ticoUcuit^  semper  resiiti\  semper  r^iturm.  Qid 
enimy  inter  ha&TeruhprocelhSyVel  tibi^vel  Ata- 
demiee  defeuerit^  ilium  virtuti  et  Uteris,  sibique 
et  posterisy  defuturum  existimo.     Vale. 

"  TW)  THE  REVBE^Bm)  Mti\  THOMAS  WARTON. 

"  DEAR  SIE, 

"  After  I  received  my  diploma^  I  wrote 
you  a  letter  of  thanks,  with  a  letter  to  the  Vice- 

♦  We  may  conceive  >  what  a  high  gfntifieation*  it  nmst  tiave 
been  to  Johnson  to  reeeive  his  d^oma  from  th^  batid*V]if  the 
great  Dr.  King,  whose  principles  were  so  congenial  with  his 
own. 


b^ye  heard  from  mjliody  siijq^,  ain4  he^  to^ 
thioJc  iny^self  forgpttq%  U  if^  tru^  I  seut  yqu. 
a  dqul^le  letter,  aad  you,i«^ fear  aa  e^^penipive 
correspondent;  but  I  woi&l^  haye  taJk^eiai  it 
kindly,  if  you  had  r^turpcd  it  treble:  aiidwb^t 
isadpuble  letter  to  ^  pettt/ikmg^  that  haviup 
feUp^sMp  amd^nes^  can.  sle^p  without  a  Mo4h 
in,  his  head?* 

"  Dear  Mr.  Warton,  left  me  bear  from  yo^ 
and  tell  me  something,  I  ccir^e  not  what^  &k>  i 
b^ar  it  but  from  y^We  Something  I  will  tfsA 
you;— 1  hope  to  we  my^  Dic^tiwairy  bound  an4 
lettered,  next  week ; — vasta  moU  superbus.  And 
I  have  a  great  miod  to  cqine.  tq  CXxford^at 
Easter;  but  ypu  will  n^t  invite  me.  Shall  I 
come  uninvited,  or  stay  here  where  nobodf 
perhaps  would  miss  qae  if  I  went?  A  hard 
choice!  but  such  is  the  world  to,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your's,&c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson,* 

*'  [London,]  March  20,  1755. 

TO   THE   SAME. 
^*  DEAR   SIR, 

"  Tbougj^  qot  to*  write,  when  a  man  can 
write. sa.  well,  isan,  offence  sufficiently  heinous, 
yejt.I  shall  paas  it  by.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
\»ice-Chaacelloi:  was*  pieced  with  my  note. 
I  sbalUropatientJy.  expect  you  at  Londoi^  that 

•  <<  Th^  Word^  m  imickfi  are  allusloas.^  passage  in  Mr. 
Warton's  poem,  called  *  The  Progiiiss  of  Discon tbitt,* 
now  lately  published. '^ 
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we  may  consider  what  to  do  next.     I  intend  in 
the  winter  to  open   a  Bihliotheque^   and  re- 
member, that  you  are  to  subscribe  a  sheet  a 
(rear :  let  us  try,  likewise,  if  we  cannot  persuade 
'our  brother  to  subscribe  another.     My  book 
\  now  coming  in  luminis  eras.     What  will  be 
h  fate  J  know  not,  nor  think  much,  because 
iinking  is  to  no  purpose.     It  must  stand  the 
censure  of  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small;  of 
hose  that  understand  it,  and  that  understand 
it  not.    But  in  all   this,  I  suffer  not  alone; 
eyery  writer  has  the  same  difficulties,   and, 
perhaps,  every  writer  talks  of  them  more  than 
he  thinks. 

**  You  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  compli- 
ments to  all  my  friends ;  and  be  so  kind,  at 
every  idle  hour,  as  to  remember,  dear  Sir, 

"Your's,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson/' 

'■'  [London,]  March  25,  1755. 

Dr.  Adams  told  me,  that  this  scheme  of  a 
Bibliotheque  was  a  serious  one:  for  upon  his 
visiting  him  one  day,  h^  found  his  parlour  floor 
covered  with  parcels  of  foreign  and  English 
literary  journals,  and  he  told  Dr.  Adams,  he 
meant  to  undertake  a  Review.  **  How,  Sir, 
(said  Dr.  Adams,)  can  you  think  of  doing  it 
alone?  All  branches  of  knowledge  must  be 
considered  in  it.  Do  you  know  Mathematicks? 
Do  you  know  Natural  History?"  Johnson 
answered,  "  Why,  Sir,  I  must  do  as  well  as  I 
can.     My  chief  purpose  is  to  give  my  country- 
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men  a  view  of  what  is  doing  in  literature  upon 
the  continent;  and  I  shall  have,  in  a  good 
measure,  the  choice  of  ray  subject,  for  I  shall 
select  such  books  as  I  best  understand."  Dr. 
Adams  suggested,  that  as  Dr.  Maty  had  just 
then  finished  his  Bihliotheque  Brilanniquef 
which  was  a  well  executed  work, .  giving 
foreigners  an  account  of  British  publications, 
he  niight,  with  great  advantage,  assume  him  as 
an  assistant.  ^^  He  (said  Johnson)  the  little 
black  dog!  I'd  throw  him  into  the  Thames." 
The  scheme,  however,  was  dropped. 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum-books  I 
find  the  following  hints  for  his  intended  Re- 
view or  Literary  Journal:  "  The  Annals  of 
Literature  foreign  as  well  as  domestick.  Imi- 
tate Le  Clerck — Bayle— Barbeyrac.  Infeli- 
city  of  Journals  in  England.  **  Works  of 
the  learned."  We  cannot  take  in  all.  Some- 
times copy  from  foreign  Journalists.  Always 
tell." 


'^  SIR,  March  29, 1756. 

**  I  HAVE  sent  some  parts  of  my  Dictionary, 
such  as  were  at  hand,  for  your  inspection. 
The  favour  which  I  beg  is,  that  if  you  dQ  not 
like  them,  you  will  say  nothing. 

*•  I  am,  Sir, 

*'  Your  most  afiectionate  humble  servant^ 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

VOL.  I.  T 


'*  TO  ME.  SAMUEL  JOfiNSOK. 
^<  SIR,  Norfolk-street,  April,  23, 1755^ 

'  **  The  part  of  your  Dictionary  which  you 
have  favoured  me  with  the  sight  of,  has  giveu 
me  such  an  idea  of  the  whole,  that  I  most 
sincerely  congratulate  the  publick  upon  the 
acquisition  of  a  work  long  wanted,  and  now 
executed  with  an  industry,  accuracy,  and 
Judgkneot,  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. You  might,  perhaps,  have  chosen  one 
in  which  your  genius  would  have  appeared  to 
more  advantage,  but  you  could  not  have  fixed 
upon  any  other  in  which  your  lal)ours  would 
have  done  such  substantial  service  to  the  pre- 
sent age  and  to  posterity.  1  am  glad  that  your 
h^Itb  has  supported  the  application  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  so  vast  a  task;  and  can 
undertake  to  promise  you  as  one  (though  per« 
haps  the  only)  i*eward  of  it^  the  approbation 
arid  thanks  of  every  il^ ell-wisher  to  the  honour 
of  the  English  language.  I  am»  with  th^^ 
greatest  regard.  Sir, 

•*  Your  most  faithful  and 

"  Most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Tho.  Birch.'^ 

ftlr.  Charles  Burney,  who  has  since  distin^ 
guisbed  himself  so  much  in  the  science  o^ 
Musick,  and  obtained  a  Doctor's  degree  frofti 
the  University  of  Oxford,  had  beep  ;dfiven 
from  the  capital  by  bad  he^kkb,  and  w^s  now 
reisiding  at  Lynne  Regis  in  Norfotk.  He  had 
been  so'inueh  delighted  with  Johnson's  Ram- 
bler, and  the  plan  of  his  Dictionary,  that  wben 
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ibe  great  woiic  wag  a^nouno^d  m  the  ikemu- 
pat>er»  di»  hearty  finished,  he  i^rote  to  Br. 
Johnson,  begging  to  be  informei}^  when  and  m 
what  manner  his  Dictionary  would  be  pub- 
Usfaed ;  efitreating  if  it  should  be  by  subscrip-- 
tion,  or  be  should  have  any  books  at  kis  own 
diifpofal,  to  bo  ftivoured  witb  six  copies  -for 
himself  and  friends. 

Inf  answer  to  this  application,  Dr.  Johnson 
WTOte  the  following  letter,  of  which  (to  i|se 
Dr.  Burney's  own  words)  'lif  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  written  to.  an  obscure  yonng 
man,  wW  at  this  time  had  not  much  distln- 
:g4)ished  himself  ^fen  in  bis  o\cn  profession, 
but  whose  name  coCi)d  never  have  reached  the 
autbour  of  Thb  Rambler,  the  poHtetiess  and 
urbanity  may  be  opposed  to  some  of  the  stories 
which  have  been  lately  circulated  of  Dr.  John- 
son's natural  rudeness  and  ferocrty." 

"  TO   MR.    BURNEY,    IN    LYNNE   REGIS, 
KORFOIiK.  , 

.  ^^  If  yon  imagine  that  by  delaying  my  an- 
ewer  I  intended  to  shew  any  neglect  of  the 
not^e  with  which  you  have  favoured  me>  you 
will  neitber  think  justly  of  yourself  nor  of  me. 
If  our  civilities  were  oflfered  with  too  much 
elegauce  not  to  engage  attention ;  and  I  have 
too  much  pleasure  in  pleasing  men  like  you, 
not  to  feel  very  sensibly  the  distinction  which 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me. 

"  Flew  consequences  of  my  endeavours  to 
please  or  to  benefit  mankind  have  delighted 

T  2 
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me  morie  than  your  frien(|ship  thus  voluntarily 
offered,  \irhich  now  I  have  it  I  hope  to  keep, 
because  I  hope  to  continue  to  deserve  it. 

"  I  have  no  Dictionaries  to  dispose  of  for 
myself,  but  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  direct 
your  friends  to  Mr.  Dodsley,  because  it  was 
by  bis  recommendation  that  I  was  employed 
in  the  work. 

'^  When  you  have  leisure  to  think  ^gain 
upon  me,  let  me  be  favoured  with  another  let- 
4er ;  and  another  yet,  when  you  have  looked 
into  my  Dictionary.  If  you  find  faults,  I  shaH 
endeavour  to  mend  them ;  if  you  find  none,  I 
shall  think  you  blinded  by  kind  partiality : 
but  to  have  made  you  partial  in  his  favour, 
will  very  much  gratify  the  ambition  of,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obliged 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johnson," 

**  Gough -square,  Fleet-street, 
«  April  8,  1755. 

Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  bookseller  in  the  Strandr 
took  the  principal  charge  of  conducting  the 
publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary;  and  as 
•the  patience  of  the  proprietors  was  repeatedly 
tried,  and  almost  exhausted,  by  their  expect- 
ing that  the  work  would  be  compleated  within 
the  time  which  Johnson  had  sanguinely  sup- 
posed, the  learned  authour  was  often  goaded 
to  dispatch,  more  especially  as  he  had  re- 
ceived all  the  copy-money,  by  different  dnifts, 
a  considerable  time  before  he  had  finished  his 
task.  When  the  messenger  who  carried  the 
last  sheet  to  Millar  returned,  Johnson  asked 
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him,  "Well,  what  did  he  sayT— '*Sir,  (an- 
swered the  messenger)  he  said,  thank  God  I 
have  done  with  him."  "I  am  glad  {replied 
Johnson,  with  a  smile,)  that  he  thanks  God  for 
any  thing/'*  It  is  remarkable,  that  those 
with  whom  Johnson  chiefly  contracted  for  his 
literary  labours  were  Scotchmen,  Mr.  Millar, 
and  Mr.  Strahan.  Millar,  though  himself  no 
great  judge  of  literature,  had  good  sense 
enough  to  have  for  his  friends  very  able  men 
to  give  him  their  opinion  and  advice  in  the  pur- 
chase of  copy-right;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  his  acquiring  a  very  large  fortune,  with 
great  liberality.  Johnson  said  of  him,  "  I  re* 
spect  Millar,  Sir;  he  has  raised  the  price  of 
literature.'*  The  same  praise  may  be  justly 
given  to  Panckoucke,  the  eminent  bookseller 
of  Paris.  Mr.  Strahan's  liberality,  judgment, 
and  success  are  well  known. 


« 


TO   BENNET  LANGTON,    ESQ.    AT   LANtJTON, 
MEAJt  SPILSBY,    LINCOLNSHIRE. 

**  SIR, 

"  It  has  been  long  observed,  that  men  do 
not  suspect  faults  which  they  do  not  commit; 
your  own  elegance  of  manners,  and  punctuality 
of  complaisance,  did  not  suffer  you  to  impute 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  341,  inserts  two  notes  as  having 
passed  formally  between  Andrew  Millar  and  Johnson,  to  the 
above  e£fect  I  am  assured  this  was  not  the  case.  In  the 
way  of  incidental  remark  it  was  a  pleasant  play  of  raillery. 
To  have  deliberately  written  notes  in  such  terms  would  have 
been  morose. 

t3 
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to  me  thai  nte^igence  of  wliicb  I  was  guUtjri 
ixki  which  I  faav^  no(  fiiuce  akmed.  I  received 
1>oth  your  letters,  a)id  received  them  with  plea^ 
sore  proportionate  to  the  esteem  which  so 
£^rt  an  acqii^bti&Dce  strodgl^  impressed,  and 
which  I  hope  to  confirm  by  Beat^  knowledge^ 
thoUgh  I  aib  afraid  that  gratificatioB  will  be  fei' 
a  time  withheld. 

"  I  have  iud6ed  published  my  Book,*  of 
which  I  beg  to  know  yonr  ftttlier'i)  judgmeni^ 
and  yours;  and  I  have  now  staid  lon^  eiKMigh 
t6  vtratch  its  progress  iH  the  Worlds  It  ha6> 
yon  see,  no  patron^,  and,  I  thinks  has  yet  had 
BO  o|)ponents,  e;tcept  the  criticks  6f  the  coffee- 
hanse,  whose  outcries  are  soon  dispersed  into 
the  air,  ahd  ane  thought  on  no  more :  from  this, 
tiieirrfore,  I  am  at  liberty,  ahd  think,  of  takti^ 
the  oi^ortunit|r  t>^this  intisrv^  to  itaake  an  eX^ 
cursion,  and  why  not  then  into  Lincolnshire? 
or,  to  mention  a  stronger  attraction,  why  not 
to  dear  Mr.  Langton^  I  will  give  the  trtte 
reason,  which  I  know  you  vrill  approve: — I 
have  a  mother  more  than  eighty  years  old,  who 
has  counted  the  days  to  the  publication  of  my 
book,  in  hopes  of  seeing  tne ;  and  to  her,  if  I 
can  disengage  myself  here,  I  resolve  to  go. 

*'  As  1  know,  dear  Sit*,  that  to  delay  my  visit 
for  a  reason  like  this,  will  not  deprive  meof  youi^ 
esteem,  I  beg  it  may  not  lessen  your  kindness. 
I  haVe  very  seldoM  i^ceived  ^h  offei-  of  friend- 
ship vehich  I  so  earnestly  desire  to  cultivate  and 
mature.    1  shall  rejoice  to  hear  from  you^  ^ill  I 

*  His  Dictionary. 


ctii  secf  you^  And  Will  seH  jot  as  sooirakl  cinl  $ 
for^  wbea  the  dttiy  that  calls  tide  ta  Lit|(;)ideldf 
is  discharged,  my  inclinatioB  wiH  iaity  me  td 
LangtdD.  I  shall  delight  to  faear  ^^  ot^mi 
roar,  or  see  the  staiis  twinkle,  in  tiie  tonrpaiiy 
of  men  to  whom  Nature  does  not  spread  her 
Tolumes  6r  utter  her  voice  in  vain. 

*^  Do  n^t,  dear  Sir,  make  the  slowness  of  this 
letter  a  precedent  for  delay,  or  ibni^Qe  that  I 
approved  the  incivility  that  I  have  committed ; 
for  I  have  known  you  enough  to  love  you,  and 
sincerely  to  wish  a  further  knowledge ;  and  I 
assure  you,  once  more,  that  to  live  iii  h  house 
that  contains  such  a  father  and  such  a  son, 
will  be  accounted  a  very  y^common  degree, of 
pleasure,  bji  dear  Sir,  your  roost  tibliged^: 
and 

^^  Most  hnhnble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson 


"to   the   reverend  MR.   THOMAS   WARTON/ 

**I>EAR    8IE, 

'^  t  AM  grieved  that  you  should  tbinj^  me 
capable  of  neglecting  your  letter ;  and  beg,  you 
will  never  admit  any  such  suspicion  again*  :  )i 
purpose  to  come  down  neptt  week,  if  you.shalli 
ht  there ;  or  any  other  week,  that  shall  be  more 
agreeable  to  you.  Therefore  let  me  know. 
I  can  stay  this  visit  but  a  week,  but  intend  tO: 
make  preparations  for  a  longer  stay  next  time ; 
being  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  TJniver- 

T  4 
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sity.  How  goes  Apollonius?*  Don't  let  bim 
be  forgotten.  Some  things  of  this  kind  mnst 
be  done,  to  keep  us  up.  Pay  my  compliments 
to  Mr.  Wise,  and  all  my  other  friends.  I  think 
to  come  to  Kettel-HalK    I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

•*Sam.  Johnsok.'* 

"  [London]  May  13,  1755. 

TO   THB    SAME. 

*^It  is  strange  how  many  things  will 
happen  to  intercept  every  pleasure,  though  it 
[he]  only  that  of  two  friends  meeting  together. 
I  have  promised  myself  every  day  to  inform 
you  when  yon  might  expect  me  at  Oxford, 
'  and  have  not  been  able  to  fix  a  time.  The 
time,  however,  is,  1  think,  at  last  come;  and  I 
promise  myself  to  repose  in  Kettel-Hall,  one  of 
the  first  nights  of  the  next  week.  I  am  afraid 
my  stay  with  you  cannot  be  long;  but  what  is 
the  inference  ?  We  must  endeavour  to  make  it 
chearfol.  I  wish  your  brother  could  meet  us, 
that  we  might  go  and  drink  tea  with  Mr.  Wise 
in  a  body.  I  hope  he  will  be  at  Oxford,  or  at 
his  nest  of  British  and  Saxon  antiquities. f  I 
shall  expect  to  see  Spenser  finished^  and  many 

•  "  A  translation  of  Appollonius  Rhodius  was  now  in-i 
tended  by  Mr.  Warton." 
t  **  At  Ellsfield,  a  village  three  miles  from  Oxford. 
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other  things  begun.  Dodsley  is  gone  to  visit 
the  Dutch.  The  Dictionary  sells  well.  The 
rest  of  the  world  goes  oa  as  it  did. 

''  Dear  Sir, 

*^  Your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

^"  Sam  Johnson." 

•*  London]  June  10,  1755." 

TO   THE    SAME. 

^'  DKAR   SIR, 

**  To  talk  of  coming  to  you,  and  not  yet 
to  come,  has  an  air  of  trifling  which  I  would 
not  willingly  have  among  you ;  and  which,  I 
believe,  you  will  not  willingly  impute  to  uie, 
when  I  have  told  you,  that  since  my  promise, 
two  of  our  partners*  are  dead,  and  that  I  was 
solicited  to  suspend  my  excursion  till  we  could 
recover  from  our  confusi9n. 

"I  have  not  laid  aside  my  purpose;  for 
every  day  makes  me  more  impatient  of  staying 
from  you.  But  death,  you  know,  hears  not 
supplications,  nor  pays  any  regard  to  the  con- 
venience of  mortals.  I  hope  now  to  see  you 
next  week;  but  next  week  is  but  another  name 
for  to-morrow,  which  has  beeii  noted  for  pro- 
mising and  deceiving. 

''  I  am,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

'*  [London,]  June  24, 1755. 

*   *  Booksellers  concerned  in  his  Dictionary."  . 
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TO   THi!  SAME. 
''  DEAR    SIR, 

*'  I  TOLD  you,  that  among  the  manuscripts 
are  some  things  of  Sir  Thomas  MOre.  I  beg 
you  to  pass  an  hour  ia  lookmg  on  them,  and 
procure  a  transcript  of  the  ten  or  twenty  first 
lines  of  each,  to  be  compared  with  what  I 
have ;  that  I  may  know  whether  they  are  yet 
published.    The  manuscripts  are  these: 

''  Catalogue  of  Bodl  MS.  p.  122.  F.3.  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

1.  Fall  of  angels.  2.  Creation  and  fall  of 
mankind.  3.  Determination  of  the  Trinity  for 
the  rescue  of  mankind.  4.  Five  lectures  of 
our  Saviour's  passion.  5.  O^  the  institution 
of  the  sacrament,  three  lectures.  6.  How  to 
receive  ttie  blessed  body  of  our  Lord  sacra- 
mentally.  7.  Neomenia,  the  new  mdoix*  8.  De 
tristitiaj  icedio^  pavorCy  et  oratiofie  Ckristi  ante 
caplionem  ejus. 

"  Catalogue,  pag.  154.  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Qu.  Whether  Roper's?  Page  363. 
De  resignatione  Magni  Sigilli  in  manus  Regis 
per  D.  Ithomatn  Morum.  Pag.  364.  Mof4 
Defensio  Mori^e. 

"  It  you  procure  the  young  gentleman  in 
the  library  to  write  out  what  you  think  fit  to 
be  written,  I  will  send  to  Mr.  Prince  the  book- 
seller to  pay  him  what  ybu  shall  think  proper. 

'*  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mr.  Wise,  and  all  my  friendly.     J  dm.  Sir, 
"  Your  affectionate,  &c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson/' 

*'  [London,]  Aug.  7,  1755. 
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Tim  Dicftitoar^  wkh  a  Yjl^fanliar  otad  EM^ 
tory  of  the  English  Ltognago,  bein^  nq'w  at 
length  published^  in  two  volumes  folio^  the 
world  cxmtetnplated  with  i^onder  so  stupfeild- 
octe  a  work  atchieved  by  one  raail^  while  othet 
countries  had  thought  such  tindi^takings  fit 
only  for  whole  academies.  Vast  as  his  powers 
^ere(  I  cannot  but  think  th&this  imagination  de^ 
ceivtsd  him,  when  He  supposed  tWat  by  content 
af^hcation  he  ra^ht  have  p'etformed  the  task 
in  three  years.  Let  the  Preface  be  atlferitiveiy 
perdsed,  in  which  is  given,  iii  a  clear,  strongs 
and  glowing  style^  a  cbmprehetisiVe  yet  part 
ticular  view  of  what  be  had  don^;  and  it  Will 
be  tevident,  that  the  time  he  emplojred  upon  it 
WM  ^comparatively  short;  I  am  ni^willing  to 
sihreli  my  book  with  long  quotations  from  wh4t 
is  in  evety  body's  brands;  An<d  I  believe  there 
afe  few  prose  coiifi|KM3ittons  in  th^  English  Ian- 
psa^e  that  are  read  With  more  delight,  or  kre 
BQore  impressed  ^poti  the  memory,  that)  that 
pnetiminary  disc<inrsei  Oiie  bf  its  excellencies 
hds  alwayi^  strutek  me  with  peculiar  admira- 
tioo;  I  mean  the  perspicuity  with  which  he 
has  expressed  abstract  scienti&ck  notiotis.  As 
an  instiance  of  this,  I  shall  quote  the  following 
sentence:  ^^When  the  radical  idea  bi^anched 
out  Sato  paralld  ramifications,  how  can  a  con- 
seictttive  series  be  formed  of  senses  in  thdr  own 
natlire  collateral?"  We  have  here  an  example 
of  what  has  been  often  said»  and  I  beKeve  with 
j«stici^  tjiat  there  is  for  evefy  thought  la  certain 
nice  adaption  of  words  which  none  other  coai<l 
equil^  and  wtich^  whe^  a  man  has  been  so 
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fortunate  as  to  hit,  he  has  attained,  in  that  par- 
ticular case,  the  perfection  of  language. 

The  extensive  reading  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  au- 
thorities, and  which  alone  may  account  for 
Johnson's  retentive  mind  being  enriched  with 
a  very  lai^  and  various  store  of  knowledge 
and  imagery,  roust  have  occupied  several 
years.  The  Preface  furnishes  an  eminent  in> 
stance  of  a  double  talent,  of  which  Johnson 
was  fully  conscious.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
heard  him  say,  **  There  are  two  things  which 
I  am  confident  I  can  do  very  well :  one  is  an 
introduction  to  any  literary  work,  stating  what 
it  is  to  contain,  and  how  it  should  be  executed 
in  the  most  perfect  manner :  the  other  is  a  con- 
clusion, shewing  from  various  causes  why  the 
execution  has  not  been  equal  to  what  the  au» 
thour  promised  to  himself  and  to  the  publick." 

How  should  puny  scribblers  be  abashed  and 
disappointed,  when  they  find  him  displaying  a 
perfect  theory  of  lexicographical  excellence, 
yet  at  the  same  time  candidly  and  modestly 
allowing  that  he  *'  had  not  satisfied  his  own 
expectations."  Here  was  a  fair  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  Johnson's  modesty,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  compare  his  own  arduous 
performance,  not  with  those  of  other  indivi- 
duals, (in  which  case  his  inflexible  regard  to 
truth  would  have  been  violated  had  he  affected 
diffidence,)  but  with  speculative  perfection; 
as  he,  who  can  outstrip  all  his  competitors  in 
the  race,  may  yet  be  sensible  of  his  deficiency, 
whcii  he  runs  against  time.     Well  might  he 
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say,  that  '*  the  English  Dictionary  was  written 
with  little  asssistance  of  the  learned ;"  for  he 
told  me,  that  the  only  aid  which  he  received 
was  a  paper  containing  twenty  etymologies, 
sent  to  him  by  a  person  then  unknown,  who 
he  was  afterwards  informed  was  Dr.  Pearce, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  etymologies,  though 
they  exhiUt  learning  and  judgment,  ^re  not,  I 
think,  entitled  to  the  first  praise  amongst  the 
various  parts  of  this  immense  work.  The  de- 
finitions have  always  appeared  to. me  such 
astonishing  proofs  of  acuteness  of  intellect  and 
precision  of  language,  as  indicate  a  genius  of 
the  highest  rank.  This  it  is  which  marks  the 
superior  excellence  of  Johnson's  Dictionary 
over  others  equally  or  even  more  voluminous, 
and  must  have  made  it  a  work  of  much  greater 
mental  labour  than  mere  Lexicons,  ov  Word- 
HookSf  as  the  Dutch  call  them.  They,  who 
will  make  the  experiment  of  trying  how  they 
can  define  a  few  words  of  whatevcjr  nature, 
will  soon  be  satisfied  of  the  unquestionable 
justice  of  this  observation,  which  I  can  assure 
my  readers  is  founded  upon  much  study,  and 
upon  communication  with  more  minds  than  my 
own. 

A  few  of  his  definitions  must  be  admitted  to 
\>e  erroneous.  Thus,  Windward  and  JLeeivard^ 
though  directly  of  opposite  meaning,  are  de- 
fined identically  the  same  way ;  as  to  which 
inconsiderable  specks  it  is  enough  to  observe, 
that  his  Preface  announces  that  he  was  aware 
there  might  be  many  such  in  so  immense  a 
work ;  nor  was  he  at  all  disconcerted  when  an 


it^Umee  w%b  pointed  out  to  Mm.  A  lady  once 
IMlked  him  how  he  came  to  define  Pastern,  the 
hue  of  a  horse :  instead  of  making  s^n  elabo^ 
^1^  defence,  as  she  i^xp^cted,  he  at  once  an- 
swered, **  Ignorance,  Madapi,  pure  ignorance.*" 
His  definition  of  Network  has  been  c^en  quoted 
with  sportive  malignity,  as  obscuring  a  thing  in 
itself  very  plait),  put  to  these  frivolous  cenr 
sures  no  other  aqswer  is  necessary  than  that 
with  which  we  are  furnished  by  his  own  Pre^ 
^e,  **  To  explain,  requires  the  use  of  terins 
l^ss  abstruse  than  that  which  is  to  be  explained, 
pud  such  terms  cannot  always  be  found.  For, 
9$  nothing  can  be  proved  but  by  supposing 
something  intuitively  known,  and  evident  with** 
put  proof,  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by 
|he  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  of  defini* 
tign,  Sometimes  easier  words  are  changed 
ifito  harder;  as,  burial  into  sepulture  or  inter* 
f^nt;  dry^  into  deaiecative;  dryness.,  into  sicdltf^ 
or  aridity)  ^f  into  paroxism;  for,  the  easiest 
word,  whatever  it  be,  can  never  be  translated 
into  one  more  easy." 

His  iniroductng  bis  own  opinions,  and  even 
pr^judic^  under  general  definitions  of  wordp, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  original  meaning^ 
of  thp  words  is  not  explained ;  as  his  Toryy 
W^igy  Pension,  Oats,  JExcise^*  and  a  few  more, 

*  He  tbuB  Refines  ^x^is^,  <  ^  hat^^il  ta:^  levied  upon  clodqh 
modities,  and  adjudged  i)ipt  by  t^e  common  jtidgesjqf  p^p^rty,^ 
but  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  Excise  is  paid/  Th^ 
Commissioners  of  Excise  being  offended  by  this  severe  reflec- 
tion, consulted  Mr.  Murray,  then  Attorney  General,  to  know 
y^h^ihev  redr^PS  oould  be  legally  obtained.    1  wished  jto  haye 
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cannot  be  ftiUy  defendad,  and  must  be  plaoed 
to  the  account  of  capricious  and  hnmovous  in- 
dulgenpe.  TallLing  to  me  upon  this  sutijeot 
i;v;bea  we  were  at  Ashbourne  in  1777,  he  men- 
tioned a  still  stronger  instance  of  the  predo- 
minance of  his  private  feelings  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  work,  than  any  now  to  be  found  in 
it.  '^  You  kno\¥,  Sir,  Lord  Gower  forsoc^  the 
jold  Jacobite  interest..  When  I  came  to  the 
^ord  Renegadpy  after  telling  dimt  k  meant 
f  one  who  deserts  tp  the  enemy,  a  revolter/  I 
added,  Sometimes  we  My  a  Gqweiu  Thu^  it 
went  to  the  press,  but  the  pdntei*  had  mor^ 
wit  than  I,  and  struck  it  out/' 

"  Let  it,  however,  be  reinembered,  t^at  this 
indulgence  does  not  display  itself  only  in  sar- 
casm towards  others,  but  sometimes  in  playful 
allusion  to  the  notions  commonly  entertained 
of  his  Qwn  laborious  task.  Thus:  '^  Qrub-^treet^ 

procured  for  my  rea4ei^  a  Qopy  of  th^  opinion  ^hicl^  be  g»ye, 
jgwi  which  may  now  be  justly  con5idei;ed  as  history ;  hnX  tl^^ 
mysterious  secrecy  of^'office  it  seems  would  not  permit  it. 
1  am,  however,  informed,  by  very  good  authority,  that  its  im- 
port waS;  that  the  passage  might  be  considered  as  actionable^ 
but  that  it  would  b^  more  prudent  i&  the  board  not  to  prosecute. 
|ohns(m  never  ^ad£  t^  small^t  ^l^ra^ion  in  t|iis  pa$^$i^. 
"JV^e  finfi  he  still  retained  his  e^ly  prejudice  against  Expisje  \ 
for  in  "The  Idler,  No.  ^5,**  there  is  the  following  very  ex- 
traordinary paragraph:  *'The  iauthenticity  of  CHarendon's 
history,  though  printed  with  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  first 
Universities  of  the  world,  ha4  not  an  unexpected  manuscript 
be^n  topi^y  ^jig^ov^r^,  wpjij^^  w^  the  help  of  facetio^ 
qredulity,  have  been  brought  intp  question,  by  the  two  loweSft 
of  all  human  beings,  a  Scribbler  for  a  party,  and  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Excise."  The  persons  to  whom  he  alludes  were 
Mr.  John  Oldmixon,  and  Oeorge  Ducket,  Esq. 
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tbe  name  of  u  street  Id  London,  much  inhabited 
by  writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  and 
temporary  poems:  whence  any  mean  produo 
tion  is  called  Grub-street,'' — "  Lexicographer,  a 
writer  of  dictionaries,  a  harmless  drudge.'' 

At  the  time  when  he  was  concluding  his 
very  eloquent  Preface,  Johnson's  mind  appears 
to  have  been  in  such  a  state  of  depression,  that 
we  cannot  contemplate  without  wonder  the 
vigorous  and  splendid  thoughts  which  so 
highly  distinguish  that  performance.  *'  1 
(says  he)  may  surely  be  contented  without  the 
praise  of  perfection,  which  I  could  obtain  in 
this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail  me? 
I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of  those 
whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the 
grave ;  and  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty 
sounds.  I  therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid 
tranquillity,  having  little  to  feai*  or  hope  from 
censure  or  from  praise.*'  That  this  indiffer- 
ence was  rather  a  temporary  than  a  habitual 
feeling,  appears,  I  think,  from  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Warton ;  and  however  he  may  have  been  af- 
fected for  the  moment,  certain  it  is  that  the 
honours  which  his  great  work  procured  him, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  very  grateful 
to  him.  His  friend  the  Earl  of  Corke  and 
Orrery,  being  at  Florence,  presented  it  to  the 
Academia  delta  Crv^ca.  That  Academy  sent 
Johnson  their  Vocaholario,  and  the  French 
Academy  sent  him  their  Dictionnaire,  which 
Mr.  Langton  had  the  pleasure  to  convey  to 
him. 

It  must  undoubtedly  seen  strange,  that  the 
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conclusion  of  his  Preface  should  be  expressed 
In  terms  so  desponding,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  authour  was  then  only  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year.  But  we  must  ascribe  its  gloom  to 
that  miserable  dejection  of  spirits  to  which  he 
was  constitutionally  subject,  and  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  death  of  his  wife  two  years 
before.  I  have  heard  it  ingeniously  observed  by 
a  lady  of  rank  and  elegance,  that  "  his  melan- 
choly was  then  at  its  meridian/  It  pleased 
God  to  grant  him  almost  thirty  years  of  life 
after  this  time ;  and  once  when  he  was  in  a 
placid  frame  of  mind,  he  was  obliged  to  own  to 
me  that  he  had  enjoyed  happier  days,  arid  had 
many  more  friends,  since  that  gloomy  hour, 
than  before. 

It  is  a  sad  saying,  that  "  most  of  those  whom, 
he  wished  to  please  had  sunk  into  the  grave ;" 
and  his  case  at  forty-five  was  singularly  un- 
happy, unless  the  circle  of  his  friends  was  very 
narrow.  I  have  often  thought,  that  as  longe- 
vity is  generally  desired,  and  I  believe,  gene- 
rally expected,  it  would  be  wise  to  be  con- 
tinually adding  to  the  number  of  our  friends, 
that  the  loss  of  some  may  be  supplied  by 
others.  Friendship,  "  the  wine  of  life,"  should 
like  a  vrell  stocked  cellar,  be  thus  continually 
renewed;  and  it  is  consolatory  to  think,  that 
although  we  can  seldom  add  what  will  equal 
the  ^,&[!iexovi%  fir  St' growths  of  our  youth,  yet 
friendship  becomes  insensibly  old  in  much  less 
time  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  not  many 
y^ars  are  required  to  make  it  very  mellow  and 
pleasant.    Warmth  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  con- 

VOL.  I.  u 
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eiderable  differenca  Men  of  affectionate  temper 
and  bright  £incy  will  coalesce  a  great  deal 
sooner  than  those  who  are  cold  and  dull. 

The  proposition  which  J.  have  now  endea- 
Tpnred  tp  illustrate  was«  at  a  subsequenlt 
periqd  of  his  life,  tb^  opinion  of  Johnson  him- 
sielf.  He  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  If  a 
n^an  doe^  not  make  new  ac(j[uaintance  as  he 
9,^v^c^s  through  life,  he  will  soon  find  him- 
self left  alone.  A  man,  Sir,  should  keep  hi9 
6^^m^&)idp  in  constant  rqmr.'' 

7h^  celdlirated  Mr.  Wi^k^^  whose  notipw 
^i^d  hajbite  of  Ufe  wet'e  very  i^posite  tQ  hin^ 
but  who  was  ever  eminent  for  literature  and 
yivacity,  ^allied  forth  with  a  little  Je^  d'  J^figrii 
upon  the  following  passage  in  his  Grammar  c^ 
the  English  Tongue^  prefixed  to  the  Dic- 
tionary: U  seldom,  perhaps  never,  begins 
ai^y  but  the  first  syllable/'  In  an  essay  printed 
in  "  the  Publick  Advertiser,"  this  lively  writar 
enumerated  many  instances  in  opposition  to 
this  remark ;  for  example,  '*  The  autbour  of 
this  observation  must  be  a  man  of  a  qiiick 
appre-hemipHf  and  of  a  most  ctmgr^-b^t^we 
genius."  The  position  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
pressed with  too  much  latitude. 

This  light  sally,  we  may  suppose,  {u^de  np 
great  impre^ion  on  our  Lexi^ographav;  ^ 
we  find  th^t  he  did  not  alteir  the  passage  IpU 
many  years  afterwa^^ds.* 

*  In  the  thkd  edition,  pubKshed  in  1773,  heleftoitttiie 
viords  perhaps  menig,waii  added  tka  fellowipgpMMiffwyb: 

"  It  QOfi^mas  feegi|is  m^e  ^r  Me  W*I^JWf  "^  Wf*i 
compound^d^  as  ilQi;l^h^4f  ^  dem^d  bowk  the  Latip^  a3 
tompre'h€nded:* 
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He  had  the  pleasure  of  being  treated  in  a 
very  diflereot  manner  by  his  oM  pupil  Mr. 
Garrick,  in  the  following  complitnentary 
Epigram : 

'\On  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

"  Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  advance, 

**  That  one  English  soldier  will  beat  ten  of  France; 

*^  Would  we  alter  the  boast  from  the  sword  to  the  pen, 

'<  Our  odds  are  still  greater,  still  greater  our  men : 

**  In  the  deep  mines  of  science  though  Frenchmen  may  toil, 

**  Can  their  strengUi  be  compared  to  Locke,  Newton,  and 

Boyle? 
**  Let  them  rally  their  heroes,  send  forth  all  their  powers, 
''  Their  verse-men  and  prose-men,  then  match  them  widi  onn  1 
*'  First  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  like  Gods  in  the  %ht, 
'^  Have  put  their  whole  drama  and  epick  to  flight ; 
*'  In  satires,  epistles,  and  odes,  would  they  cope, 
**  Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope ; 
^*  And  Johnson,  well  arm'd  like  a  hero  of  yore, 
*'  Has  beat  forty  French,*  and  will  beat  forty  moM  P' 

Johnson  this  year  gave  at  once  a  proof  of 
bis  benevolence,  quickness  of  apprehensiou, 
and  admirable  art  of  composition,  in  the  assist- 
ance which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Zachariah  Williams^ 
father  of  the  blind  lady  whom  he  had  humanely 
received  under  his  roof  Mr.  Williams  had 
followed  the  profession  of  physick  in  Wales; 
but  having  a  very  strong  propensity  to  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy^  had  made  many 
ingenious  advances  towards  a  discovery  of  the 
longitude,  and  repaired  to  London  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  great  parluuB^itary  reward.    He 

*  ThennniMof  IlieFrenckAeadfiHqf  enqptojed  bMldifig 
Ibeiv  langqftge. 

V  2 
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fyWed  of  success;  but  Johnson  having  made 
himself  master  of  his  principles  and  experi-^ 
ments,  wrote  for  him  a  pamphlet,  published  in 
quarto,  with  the  following  title :  **  An  Account 
of  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Longitude  at 
Sea,  by  an  exact  Theory  of  the  variation  of  the 
Magnetical  Needle;  with  a  Table  of  the  Varia- 
tions at  the  most  remarkable  Cities  in  Europe, 
from  the  year  1(560  to  l860."t  To  diffuse  it 
more  extensively,  it  was  accompanied  with  an 
Italian  translation  on  the  opposite  page,  whicJi 
it  IS  supposed  was  the  work  of  Signer  Baretti, 
an  Italian  of  considerable  literature,  who  hav- 
ing come  to  England  a  few  years  before,  had 
been  employed  in  the  capacity  both  of  a  lan- 
guage-master and  an  authour,  and  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson.  This  pamphlet 
Johnson  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 
On  a  blank  leaf  of  it  is  pasted  a  paragraph  cut 
out  of  a  newspaper,  containing  an  account  of 
the  death  and  character  of  Williams,  plainly 
written  by  Johnson.* 

In  July  this  year  he  had  formed  some  scheme 
of  mental  improvement,  the  particular  purpose 
of  which  does  not  appear.  But  we  find  in 
his  "    Prayers    and   Meditation,"   a   prayer 

f  "  On  Saturday  the  12th,  about  twelve  at  night,  died  Mr. 
^^achariah  Williams,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  after  an  iUness  of 
eight  months,  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties.  He 
has  been  long  known  to  philosophers  and  seamen  for  his  skill 
in  magnetism,  and  his  proposal  to  ascertaiii  the  longitude  By 
a  peculiar  system  of  the  variation  of  the  compass.  He  was^a 
man  of  industry  inJefatigable,  of  conversation  inoffensive, 
patient  of  adversity  and  disease,  eminently  sober,  temjietate, 
and  pious ;  I  and  worthy  to  have  ended  life  with  better  fortune."^ 
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c^ntitled^  "  On  the  Study  of  Philosophy,  as  an 
instrument  of  living;''  and  after  it  follows  a 
note,  "  This  study  was  not  pursued," 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  he  wrote  in 
his  Journal  the  following  scheme  of  life,  for 
Sunday :  **  Having  lived"  (as  he  with  tender- 
ness of  conscience  express  himself)  '*not  with- 
out an  habitual  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  yet 
without  that  attention  to  its  religious  duties 
which  Christianity  requires;" 

"  1.  To  rise  early,  and  in  order  to  it,  to  go 
to  sleep  early  on  Saturday. 

"  2.  To  use  some  extraordinary  devotion  in 
the  morning. 

"3.  To  examine  the  tenour  of  my  life,  and 
particularly  the  last  week;  and  to  mark  my 
advances  in  religion,  or  recession  frx)m  it.     . 

"  4.  To  read  the  Scripture  methodically  with 
4such  helps  as  are  at  hand. 

"  5.  To  go  to  church  twice. 
-    '^  6.  To  read  books  of  Divinity,  either; spe» 
t^ulative  or  practical. 

**  7.  To  instruct  my  family. 

"  8.  To  wear  off  by  meditation  any  worldly 
soil  contracted  in  the  week." 

In  1756  Johnson  found  that  the  great  fame 
of  his  Dictionary  had  not  set  him  above  the 
necessity,  of  »"  making  provision  for  the  day 
that  was  passing  over  him."  No  royal  or  noble 
patron  extended  a  munificent  hand  to  give  iir- 
dependence  to  the  man  who  had  conferred 
stability  on  the  language  of  his  country.  We 
may  feel  indignant  that  there  should  have  beeA 
aueh  unworthy  neglect ;  but  we  must,  at  the 
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8ime  tim^  congratulate  ourselvee,  Mrbeti  w€ 
coDsider,  that  to  this  yery  neglect,  operating  to 
rouse  the  natural  indolence  of  his  constitution, 
we  owe  many  Taluable  productions,  which 
otherwise,  perhaps,  might  never  have  s^ 
peared. 

He  had  spent,  during  the  progress  of  the 
work^  the  money  for  which  he  had  contracted 
to  write  his  Dictionary.  We  have  seen  that 
the  reward  of  his  labour  was  only  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds;  and  when  the 
expense  of  amanuenses  and  paper,  and  otiier 
articles,  are  deducted,  his  clear  profit  was  very 
inconsiderable.  I  once  said  to  him,  ^  I  am 
sorry,  Sir^  you  did  not  get  more  for  your 
Dictionary/'  His  answer  was,  '*  I  am  sorry 
too.  But  it  was  very  well.  The  booksellers 
are  generous  liberal-minded  men.''  He,  upon 
all  occasions,  did  ample  justice  to  their  cha*- 
racter  in  this  respect  He  considered  them  as 
the  patrons  of  literature;  and,  indeed,  al- 
though they  have  eventually  been  considerable 
gainers  by  his  Dictionary,  it  is  to  them  that 
we  owe  its  having  been  undertaken  and  carried 
through  at  the  risk  of  great  expense,  for  they 
were  not  absolutely  sure  of  being  indemnified. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  year  we  find  from  his 
private  devotions,  that  he  had  then  recovered 
from  sickness,  and  in  February,  that  his  eye 
was  restored  to  its  use.  The  pious  gratitude 
with  which  he  acknowledges  mercies  upon 
every  occasion  is  very  edifying;  as  is  the 
humble  submission  whkh  he  breathes,  when 
it  is  th^  will  of  his  heavjenly  Father,  to  try  Iwb 
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With  af&ictiotis.  As  smch  dispmitioufg  beitDtmr 
the  state  of  man  h^re^  and  are  the  trae  cAectd 
of  religious  discipltae,  we  caiitot  bxrt  ^eirerate 
in  Jc^nsoB  one  of  tbe  most  exevcised  rakuds 
that  cnir  bo]y  rd^ion  liaifa  ev^r  formed.  If 
there  be  any  thoughtless  enough  to  supfposid 
suefa  exercise  the  weakness  of  a  great  nnder^ 
standing,  let  them  look  np  to  Johnden,  and  be 
convinced  that  what  he  so  earnestly  practised 
oQiilst  have  a  rational  fouisddtioik. 

His  Works  this  year  wer^  an  abstract  of 
epit^rae^  m  octayo,  of  his  foKo  Dictiofiary^  arad 
a  few  essays  in  a  monthly  pnbKcation^  entitle; 
*^Thh  UNrvBRSAL  VisMBit.'*  Cbristophef 
Smwt^  with  whose  nnfaappy  vacina^dn  eS  mm4 
he  sincerely  sympathised,  was  (me  of  the  stated 
undertakers  at  this  miscelhmy  ^  ^nd  it  was  tb 
assist  him  that  Johnson  sometimes'  employed 
Us  pen.  AW  the  essays  marked  with  tiy^ 
a9temks  have  been  ascribed  to  btm^  fatut  I  adi 
coi^dent,  froni  internal  evklence,  that  o#tbes^ 
neither*' The  Life  of  Chaucer,"  ''  IbefleetioM 
on  the  State  of  Portugal^''  por  an  "!  £ssay  ^ 
Architecture,"  were  written  by  hiibi  I  afa 
equally  confident,  upon  the  sattie  evidence, 
that  he  wrote  "  Further  Thoughts  on  Agricul- 
ture ;"f  being  the  sequel  of  a  ?ei*y  inferiour 
essay  on  the  same  subject,  and  whteh^  lH6bgh 
carried  on  as  if  by  the  same  band,  is  bdth^  in 
tiiittkiog  and  expression  sd  for  above  it,  alid  so 
strikin^y  peculiar^  as  to  leave  m>  doubt  €!f  its 
true  parent;  and  that  he  also  wrdte  ''  A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  State  of  Litefsiture  dndAa- 
thours,"t  and  "  A  Dissertatipn  on  the  Ej^tephs 
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written  by  Pope.***  The  last  of  these,  indeed, 
he  afterwards  added  to  his  ^*  Idler.''  Why  the 
essays  truly  written  by  him  are  marked  in  the 
same  manner  with  some  which  he  did  not 
write,  I  cannot  explain ;  but  with  deference  to 
those  who  have  ascribed  to  him  the  three 
essays  which  1  have  rejected,  they  want  all  the 
characteristical  marks  of  Johnsonian  composi- 
tion. 
He  engaged  also  to  superintend^  and  contri? 
^A  /,/;</ /r/>6  bnte  largely  to  another  monthly  publication, 
entitled  "  Tms  Literary  Magazine,  or  Umi« 
TERSAii  Review  f*  the  first  number  of  which 
came  out  in  May  this  year.  What  were  his 
emoluments  from  his  undertaking,  and  what 
other  writers  were  employed  in  it,  I  have  not 
discovered.  He  continued  to  write  in  it,  with 
intainission,  till  the  fifteenth  number;  and  I 
think  that  he  never  gave  better  proofs  of  the 
force,  acuteness,  and  vivacity  of  his  mind, 
than  in  this  miscellany,  whether  we  consider 
his  original  essays,  or  his  reviews  of  the  works 
of  others.  The  **  Preliminary  Address**!  to 
the  publick,  is  a  proof  how  this  great  man 
could  embellish,  with  the  graces  of  superiour 
compositions,  even  so  trite  a  thing  as  the  plan 
ofamagame. 

His  original  essays  are,  ^^  An  Introduction  to 
the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain;"!  **  Re- 
marks  on  the  Militia  Bill  ;''f  ^^  Observations 
on  his  Britannick  Majesty's  Treatise  with  the 
Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Lan'dgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel;"t  **  Observations  on  the  present  State 
of  Affairs  ;"t  and,  '*  Memoirs  of  Frederick  HI. 
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King  of  Prussia.^'t  In  all  these  be  displays 
extensive  political  knowledge  and  sagacity, 
expressed  with  uncommon  energy  and  per- 
spicuity, without  any  of  those  words  which  he 
sometimes  took  a  pleasure  in  adopting,  in  imi- 
tation of  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  of  whose  *^  Chris- 
tian Morals"  he  this  year  gave  an  edition,  with, 
his  **Life"*  prefixed  to  it,  which  is  one  of. 
Johnson's  best  biographical  performances.  In 
one  instance  only  in  these  essays  has  he  in- 
dulged his  Brownism.  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
historian,  mentioned  it  to  me,  as  having  at 
once  convinced  him  that  Johnson  was  the  au- 
thour  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  King  of  Prussia.'* 
Speaking  of  the  pride  which  the  old  King,  the 
£^her  of  this  hero,  took  in  being  master  of  the 
tallest  regiment  in  Europe,  he  says,  **  To  re-; 
view  \h\Btow€ii^ing  regiment  was  his  daily  plea- 
sure; and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much  his 
eare,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman,  he  im- 
paediately  commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  re- 
tinue to  marry  her,  that  they  m\^ht  propagajte 
procerity'^  For  this  Anglo-Latin  word  pra^ 
cmly,  Johnson  had,  however,  the  authority  of 
Addison. 

His  reviews  are  of  the  following  Books: 
^*  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society  ;"t 
^'  Murphy's  Gray's  fnn  Journal  ;''t  *'  Warton's 
Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope, 
Vol.  I."t  "  Hampton's  Translation  of  Poly- 
bius;"t  "Black well's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Augustus;"!  "Russell's  Natural  Historjr  of 
Aleppo  ;"t  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Arguments  ia 
Proof  of  a  Deily  ;"t  ''  Borlase's  History  of  the 
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Isles  of  Sdllyrt  ''Holtie's  Sxp^irifnente  im 
Ble«Aiitg;*t  •*  Browne's  CbrislMitt  Momter^f 
•*  Hales  on  distilling  Seih-W^t^r,  Veiitilators  iii 
Ships,  and  curing  an  ill  Taste  in  Miik;^f 
''Lucas's  Essay  on  Waters  ft  "Keith's  Ca- 
talogue of  the  Scottish  Bishops  f -}  "  Brown's 
History  of  Jamaica;"!  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, Vol.  XLIX,"!  "  Mrs.  Lennox's  Traofr- 
lationof  Sully's  Memoirs;''*  '*  Miscellanies  by 
Elizabeth  Harrison ;^t  '"Evans's  Map  and  Ac- 
count of  the  Middle  Colonies  in  America  ;"t 
"Letter  on  the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng;"*^ 
"Appeal  to  the  people  concerning  Admiral 
Byng;***  "Han way's  Eight  Days  Journey,  and 
Essay  on  Tea;"*  "The  Cadet,  a  MiBlary 
Treatise;*^  "  Some  farther  Particulars  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng,  by  a  Gen- 
tleman of  Oxford;"*  "The  Conduot  of  the 
Ministry  relating  to  the  present  War  im- 
partially examined  ;"t  *'A  Free  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Eyil."*  All  these, 
firom  internal  CTidence,  were  written  by  John^ 
son ;  some  of  them  I  know  he  avowed,  and 
have  marked  them  with  an  asterisk  accordingly. 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  indeed,  ascribed  to  him 
the  Review  of  Mr.  Burke's  '^Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublhne  and  Beau- 
tiful ;"  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  with  equal  dis- 
cernment, has  inserted  it  in  his  collection  of 
Johnson's  works:  whereas  it  has  no  resem- 
blance to  Johnson's  composition,  and  is  well 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Muvphy, 
who  has  acknowledged  it  to  me  and  many 
others. 
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It  is  wcvtby  of  remark,  iu  justice  to  Jolm* 
son^^  political  character,  which  has  been  mis-^ 
repre6ented  as  abjectly  submissive  to  power, 
that  his  ^^  Observations  on  the  present  State  of 
Affairs,'*  glow  witii  as  animated  a  spirit  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  as  can  be  found  any  where. 
Thus  he  begins:  "The  time  is  now  come,  in 
which  every   Englishman  expects  to  be  in« 
formed  of  the  national  affairs;  and  in  which  he 
has  a  right  to  have  that  expectation  grati^ed. 
For,  whatever  may  be  urged  by  Ministers,  or 
t^ose  whom  vanity  or  interest  make  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ministers,  concerning  the  necessity 
of  confidence  in  our  governours,  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  prying  with  profane  eyes  into  the 
recesses  of  policy,  it  is  evident  that  this  rever- 
ence can  be  claimed  only  by  counsels  yet  un- 
executed, and  projects  suspended  in  delibera- 
tion.    But  when  a  design  has  ended  in  mis- 
carriage or  success,  when  every  eye  and  every 
ear  is  witness  to  general  discontent,  or  general 
satisfection,  it  is  then  a  proper  time  to  disen« 
tangle  confusion  and  illustrate  obscurity;  to 
shew  by  what  causes  every  event  was  pro- 
duced, and  in  what  effects  it  is  likely  to  termi- 
iM^te;  to  lay  down  with  distinct  particularity 
what  rumour  always  huddles  in  general  excla- 
mation, or  perplexes  by  indigested  narratives; 
to  shew  whence  happiness  or  calamity  is  de- 
rived, and  whence  it  may  be  expected ;  s^nd 
hofiestly  to  lay  before  the  people  what  inquiry 
can  gather  of  the  past,  and  conjecture  can  es- 
timate of  the  future," 

Here  we  have  it  assumed  as  an  incontro- 
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vertible  principle,  that  in  thisr  country  th^  peo- 
ple are  the  sup^rintendante  of  the  copduct  and 
measures  of  those  by  whom  government  h  ad- 
ministered ;  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  which 
the  present  reign  afforded  an  iUustrious  ex- 
atnple,  when  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  controuled  an  audacious  attempt  to 
to  introduce  a  new  power  subversive  of  the 
crown. 

•  A  still  stronger  proof  of  his  patriotick  spirit 
appears  in  his  review  of  an  "Essay  on  Waters, 
by  Dr.  Lucas/'  of  whom  after  describing  him 
as  a  man  well  known  to  the  world  for  his 
daring  defiimce  of  power,  whep  he  thought  it 
exerted  on  the  side  of  wrong,  he  thus  speaks ; 
"  The  Irish  ministers  drove  him  from  bis  na- 
tive country  by.,  a  proclamation,  in  which  they 
charge  him  with  crimes  of  ^hich  .they  never 
intended  to  be  called  to  the.  proof,  and  op- 
pressed him  by  methods  equally  irresistible  by 
guilt  and  innocence. 

"Let  the  man  thus  driven  into  exile,  for 
having  been  the  friend  of  his  country,  be  re- 
ceived in  every  other  place  as  a  confessor  of 
liberty ;  and  let  the  tools  of  power  be  taught  in 
time,  that  they  may  rob,  but  cannot  impo- 
verish/^ 

Some  of  his  reviews  in  this  Magazine  are 
very  short  accounts  of  the  pieces  noticed,  and 
I  mention  them  only  that  Dr.  Johnsop's  opi- 
nion of  the  works  m^y  be  known;  but  many  of 
them  are  examples  of  elaborate  criticism,  in 
the  most  masterly  style.  In  his  review  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus,"  he  has 
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the  resolutioD  to  tbiok  and  speak  frofii  his  owa 
inind,  r^ardless  of  the  cailt  traosnaitted  from 
age  to  age,  in  praise  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Thus :  "  I  know  not  why  any  one  but  a  school- 
boy in  his  declamation  should  whine  over  the 
commonwealth   of  Rome,    which   grew  great 
only  by  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Romans,  like  others,  as  soon  as  they  grew 
rich,  grew  corrupt;  and  in  their  corruption 
sold  the  lives  and  freedoms  of  themselves,  and 
of  one  another."     Again,    **A  people,  wha 
^faile  they  Were  poor  robbed  daankind ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  became  rich,  robbed  One  another." 
In  his  review  of  the  Miscellanies  in  prose  and 
verse,  published  by  Elizabeth  Harrison,  but 
written  by  many  hands,  he  gives  an  eminent 
proof  at  once  of  his  orthodoxy  and  candour. 
"The  authours  of  the  essays  in  prose  seem 
generally  to  have  imitated,  or  tried  to  imitate, 
the  copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Rowe. 
This,  however,  is  not  all  their  praise;   they 
have  laboured    to   add   to  her  brightness  of 
imagery,  her  purity  of  sentiments.    The  poets 
have  had  Dr.  fTa/i^^before  their  eyes;  a  writer, 
who,  if  he  stood  not  in  the  first  class  of  genius, 
compensated  that  defect  by  a  ready  applica- 
tion of  his  powers  to  the  promotion  of  piety. 
The  attempt  to  employ  the  ornaments  of  ro- 
tnance  in  the  decoration  of  religion,  was,   I 
think,  first  made  by  Mr.  Boylts  Martyrdom  qf 
Theodm-a;  but  BoyW^  philosophical   studies 
did  not  allow  him  time  for  the  cultivation  Qf 
-style:  and  the  completion  of  the  great  design 
!  was  jeserved  for  }Ax^.  Rowe.    Dr.  Watts  was 
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one  of  the  first  who  taught  the  distentera  to 
write  and  speak  like  other  men,  by  sbewii^ 
them  that  elegance  might  consist  with  pietjr. 
They  would  have  both  done  honour  to  a  better 
society^  for  they  had  that  charity  which  might 
well  make  their  failings  be  forgotten,  and  with 
which  the  whole  Christian  world  wish  for  com- 
munion* They  were  pure  from  all  the  heresies 
of  an  age,  to  which  erery  opinion  has  become 
a  favourite  that  the  universal  church  has  hi- 
therto detested ! 

^*Tbis  praise  the  general  interest  of  mankind 
requires  to  be  given  to  writers  who  please  and 
do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct  and  do  not  weary. 
But  to  them  all  human  eulogies  are  vain, 
whom  1  believe  applauded  by  angels,  and  num^ 
bered  vnth  the  just,"* 

His  defence  of  tea  against  Mr.  Jonas  Han- 
way's  violent  attack  upon  that  degant  and 
popular  beverage,  shews  how  very  well  a  man 
of  genius  can  write  upon  the  slightest  subject, 
when  he  writes,  as  the  Italians  say,  con  amare: 
I  suppose  no  person  ever  enjoyed  with  more 
relish  the  infusion  of  that  fragrant  leaf  than 
Johnson.  The  quantities  which  he  drank  of  it 
at  all  hours  were  so  great,  that  his  nerves  must 
have  been  uncommonly  strong,  not  to  have 
been  extremely  relaxed  by  such  an  intemperate 
use  of  it  He  assured  me  that  he  never  felt 
the  least  inconvenience  from  it;  which  is  a 
proof  that  the  fault  of  his  constitution  vras 
rather  a  too  great  tension  of  fibres,  than  the 
contrary.  Mr.  Hanway  wrote  an  angry  answer 
to  Johnson's  review  of  his  Essay  on  Tea^  and 
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Johnprnt  ^fl^t  a  ftill  and  deliberate  ptMlse, 
Hiade  a  reply  to  it;  the  only  ioittance^  1  befieve, 
in  the  whole  course  of  bis  life,  wbeu  be  coode- 
6ceDded  to  oppose  any  thing  tbat  was  written 
against  him.  I  suppose  when  he  thought  of  any 
of  his  little  antagonists,  be  was  ever  jusdy 
aware  of  the  high  seqtinjients  of  Ajax  in  Ovid: 

**  Mt  tmtti  pntiwttJMm  mme  artwmns  hn^us, 
*^  Qm^  turn  fu;/fis  erit,  mecwm  certa^H  fenturj' 

JBut,  indeed,  the  good  Mr.  Hanway  laid  him* 
self  so  open  to  ridicule,  that  Johnson's  animad- 
versions upon  his  attack  were  chiefly  to  make 
sport 

The  generosity  with  which  be  pleads  the 
cause  of  Admiral  Byng  is  highly  to  the  honour 
of  his  heart  and  spirit.  Though  Voltaire  af- 
fects to  be  witty  upon  the  fate  of  tbat  unfor- 
tunate officer,  observing  tbat  he  was  shot 
^^  pour  eneawrager  Us  oMtris^^  the  nation  has 
long  been  satisfied  that  his  life  was  sacrificed 
to  the  poHtica)  fervour  of  the  times.  In  the 
vault  belongh^  to  the  Torrington  family,  in 
the  Church  of  Soutbhill,  in  Bedfordshire,  there 
is  the  following  Kpitaph  upon  his  monument, 
which  I  have  transcribed : 

^'  To  THS  PERPETUAL  DiSORACB 

^  OF  PUBLIC  Justice, 

**  The  Honourable  John  Byng,  Esq. 

»'  Admiral  op  the  Blub, 

**  Fell  a  Martyr  to  political 

<*  Persecution, 
**  March  14,  in  the  Year  1757; 
<*  when  Bravery  and  Loyalty 

**  WERE   insufficient  SECURITIES 

**  FOR  THE  Life  and  honour  of 
"  A  Naval  Officer." 
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Jolinson's  most  (Exquisite  Critical  ^ssay  in 
the  Literary  Magazine,  and  indeed  any  where, 
18  his  revie^r  of  Soame  Jenyn's  "Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  Evil."  Jenyns  was  possessed  of 
Bvely  talents,  and  a  style  eminently  pure  and 
easy,  and  could  very  happily  play  with  a  light 
subject,  either  in  prose  or  verse;  but  when  he 
speculated  on  that  most  difficult  and  excru- 
ciating question,  the  Origin  of  Evil,  he  **  ven- 
tured far  beyond  his  depth,'*  and,  accordingly, 
was  exposed  by  JTohnson,  both  with  acUte  ar- 
gument and  brilliant  wit.  I  remember  when 
the  late  Mr.  Bicknells  humourous  perform- 
ance, entitled  *^  The  Musical  Travels  of  Joel 
CoUyer,"  in  which  a  slight  attempt  is  made  to 
ridiqule  Johnson,  was-  ascribed  to  Soame 
JenyBs,  '^  Ha !  (said  Johnson)  I  tfaoagfat  I  bad 
given  him  enough  of  it." 

His  triumph  over  Jenyns  is  thus  described  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Courtenay  in  his  "  Poetical  Re- 
view of  the  literary  and  moral  Character  of  Dr. 
Johnson;"'  a  performance  of  such  merit,  that 
had  it  not  been  honoured  with  a. very  kind  and 
partial  notice  in  it,  I  should  echo  the  sentiments 
of  men  of  the  first  taste  loudly  in  its  praii^e: 

**  When  specious  sophists  with  presumption  scan 

''  The  source  of  evil  hidden  still  from  man ; 

"  Revive  Arabian  tales,  and  vainly  hope 

"  To  rival  St.  John,  and  his  scholar  Pope : 

"  Though  metaphysicks  spread  the  gloom  of  nighty 

'*  By  reason's  star  he  guides  our  aching  sight ; 

<<  The  bounds  of  knowledge  marks,  and  points  the  way 

<'  To  pathless  wastes,  where  wilder^d  sages  stray ; 

"  Where,  like  a  farthing  link-boy,  Jenyns  stands, 

"  And  the  dim  torch  drops  from  his  feeble  hands.*^ 

*"  Some  time  after  Dr.  Johnson's  deaths  there  appeared  in 
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This  year  Mr.  William  Payne,  brother  of  the 
respectable  bookseller  of  that  name,  published 
^  An  Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Draughts," 
^o  which  Johnson  contributed  a  Dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  Rochford,*  and  a  Preface,*  both 
of  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  treatise 
to  which  they  are  prefixed.    Johnson,  I  believe, 

the  news-papers  and  magazines  an  illiberal  and  petulant 
attack  upon  him,  in  the  form  of  an  Epitaph,  under  the  name 
of  Mr  Soame  Jenyns,  very  unworthy  of  that  gentlemfan,  who 
had  quietly  submitted  to  the  critical  lash  while  Johnson  lived. 
It  assumed,  as  characteristicks  of  him,  all  the  vulgar  curcum- 
stances  of  abuse  which  had  circulated  amongst  the  ignorant* 
It  was  an  unbecoming  indulgence  of  puny  resentment,  at  a 
time  when  he  himself  was  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  had  a 
near  prospect  of  descending  to  the  grave.  I  was  truly  sorry 
for  it;  for  he  was  then  become  an  avowed,  and  (as  my  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  who  had  a  serious  conversation  with  him 
on  the  subject,  assures  me)  a  sincere  Christian.  He  could 
not  expect  that  Johnson's  numerous  friends  would  patientiy 
bear  to  have  the  memory  of  their  master  stigmatized  by  no 
mean  pen,  but  that,  at  least,  one  would  be  found  to  retort. 
Accordingly,  this  unjust  and  sarcastick  Epitaph  was  met  in 
the  same  publick  field  by  an  answer,  in  terms  by  no  means 
soft,  and  sUch  as  wanton  provocation  only  could  justify : 

"  EPITAPH, 

"  Prepared  for  a  creature  not  quite  dead  yet. 

'^  Here  lies  a  littie  ugly  nauseous  elf, 
"  Who  judging  pnly  from  its  wretched  self, 
**  Feebly  attempted,  petulant  and  vain, 
«  The  « Origin  of  Evil,'  to  explain. 
'*  A  mighty  genius  at  this  elf  displeas*d, 
'^  With  a  strong  critick  ^asp  the  urchin  squeez'd. 
*^  For  thirty  years  its  coward  spleen  it  kept, 
**  Till  in  the  dust  the  mightyHGrenius  slept; 
**  Then  stunk  and  fretted  in  expiring  snufF, 
*^  And'  blink'd  at  Johkson  with  its  last  poor  puff," 
VOL.  £.  X 
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did  not  pUy  at  drangbta  after  leaving  Collie, 
by  which  he  suffered;  for  it  would  have  af^ 
forded  him  an  iDuocent  soothing  relief  from  the 
melancholy  which  distressed  him  so  often.  I 
have  heard  him  regret  that  he  had  not  learned 
to  play  at  cards;  and  the  game  of  draughts  we 
know  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  fix  the  atten^ 
tion  without  straiuing  it.  There  is  a  compo- 
sure and  gravity  in  draughts  which  insensibly 
tranquillises  the  mind;  and^  accordingly,  the 
Dutch  are  fond  of  it,  as  they  are  of  smoaking^ 
of  the  sedative  influence  of  which,  though  be 
himself  never  smoaked,  he  had  a  high  ppinion4''^ 
I5esides,  there  is  in  draughts  some  exercise  of 
the  faculties ;  and,  accordingly,  Johnson  wishing 
to  dignify  the  subject  in  his  Dedication  with 
what  is  most  estimable  in  it,  observes,  "Tri- 
flers  may  find  or  make  any  thing  a  trifle:  but 
since  it  is  the  great  characteristick  of  a  wise 
man  to  see.  efvents  in  their  causes,  to  obviate 
consequences,  and  ascertain  contingencies, 
your  Lordship  will  think  nothing  a  trifle  by 
which  the  mind  is  inured  to  caution,  foresight, 
and  circumspection." 

As  one  of  the  little  occasional  advantages 
which  he  did  not  disdain  to  take  by  his  pen,  as 
a  man  whose  profession  was  literature,  he  this 
year  accepted  of  a  guinea  from  Mr.  Robert 
Dodsley  for  writing  the  introduction  to  "The 
London  Chronicle,"  an  evening  news-paper  j 
and  even  in  so  slight  a  performance  exhibited  ' 
peculiar  talents.  This  Chronicle  still  subsists, 
and  from  what  I  observed,  when  I  was  abroad^ 

*  Joumd  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d  e&t  p*  18. 
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bmtt  a  more  entensiye  circulation  upon  tbe  Coa^ 
tineot  than  ahy  of  the  English  news'^paperati 
It  was  constantly  read  by  Johnson  himself; 
and  it  is  bat  jast  to  observe^  that  it  has  sdl 
along  been  distinguished  for  good  sense,  ac^ 
enracy,  moderation,  and  delicacy. 

Another  instance  of  the  ^ame  nature  haa 
been  communicated  to  me  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  who  has  done  himself 
considerable  credit  by  his  own  writings.  "  Sit- 
ting with  Dr.  Johnson  one  morning  alone^  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  known  Dr.  Madden,  who 
wasauthour  of  the  premium-scheme  in  Ireland. 
On  my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  and  also 
that  I  had  for  some  years  lived  in  his  neigh-' 
bourhood,  &c.  he  begged  of  me  that  when  I 
returned  to  Ireland,  I  would  endeavour  to 
procure  for  him  a  poem  of  Dr.  Madden's  called 
^*  Boulter's  Monument."  The  reason  (said  h?) 
why  I  wish  for  it,  is  this ;  when  Dr.  Madden  came 
to  London,  he  submitted  that  work  to  my  casti- 
gation ;  and  I  remember  I  blotted  a  great  many 
lines,  and  might  have  blotted  many  more  with- 
out making  the  poem  worse*  However,  the  Dr. 
was  very  thankful,  and  very  generous,  for  he 
gave  me  ten  guineas,  which  teas  to  me  at  that 
time  a  ffreat  sum. 

He  this  year  resumed  bis  scheme  of  giving 
an  edition  oi  Shakespeare  with  notes.  He 
issued  Proposals  of  considerable  length,*  in 
which  be  shewed  that  he  perfectly  well  knew 
what  a  variety  of  research  such  an  undertaking' 

♦  They  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr,  Malone  in  the  Preface 
to  his  editiou  of  Shakedpeai^. 

x2 
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required;  but  his  indolence  prevented  bim 
from  pursuing  it  with  that  diligence  which 
alone  cap,  collect  those  scattered  facts,  that 
genius,  however  acute,  penetrating,  and  lu-- 
minous,  cannot  discover  hj  its  own  force.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  at  this  time  his  fancied 
activity  was  for  the  moment  so  vigorous,  that 
he  promised  his  work  should  be  published  be- 
fore Christmas,  1757.  Yet  nine  years  elapsed 
before  it  saw  the  light.  His  throes  in  bringing 
it  forth  had  been  severe  and  remittent;  and  at 
last  we  may  almost  conclude  that  the  Caesarian 
operation  was  performed  by  the  knife  of 
Churchill,  whose  upbraiding  satire,  I  dare  say, 
made  Johnson^s  friends  urge  him  to  dispatch. 

^^  He  for  subscribers  baits  his  hook, 

*^  And  takes  your  cash  ;  but  where's  the  book?^ 

•*  No  matter  where ;  wise  fear,  you  know, 

"  Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe ; 

"  But  what,  to  serve  our  private  ends^ 

"  Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  friends  ? 

About  this  period  he  was  offered  a  living  of 
considerable  value  in  Lincolnshire,  if  he  were 
inclined  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  It  was  a 
rectory  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Langton,  the  father  of 
his  much  valued  friend.  But  he  did  not  ac- 
cept of  it;  partly,  I  believe,  from  a  conscien- 
tious motive,  being  persuaded  that  his  tenoper 
and  habits  rendered  him  unfit  for  that  assidu- 
ous aud  familiar  instruction  of  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant,  which  he  held  to  be  an  essential  du^ty 
in  a  clergyman:  and  partly  because  his  love  of 
a  London  life  was  so  strongs  that  he  would 
have  thought  himself  an  exile  in  any  other 
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placie,  particularly  if  residing  in^  the  cbtmiry* 
WhoeTer  would  wish  to  see  bis  tfaoaghts  apoit 
that  subject  displayed  in  their  full  for6e^  may 
peruse  the  Advetiturer,  Number  126. 

In  1757  it  does  not  appear  that  he  published 
any  thing,  except  some  of  those  articles  ki  the 
Literary  Magazine,  which  have  been  meq*^ 
tioned.  That  magazine,  after  Johnson  ceased 
to  write  in  it,  gradually  declined,  though  the 
popular  epithet  of  Antigaliican  was  added  to 
k;  and  in  July  1768  it  expired.  He  probably 
prepared  a  part  of  his  Shakespeare  this  year^ 
and  he  dictated  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  an 
address  to  tlie  Throne,  after  the  expedition  to 
Rochfort,  which  was  delivered  by  one  of  his 
friends,  I  know  not  in  what  publick  meeting. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Ms^azine  for 
October  1785  as  his,  and  bears  sufficient  marks> 
'  of  authenticity. 

By  the  favour  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper  Walk»» 
of  the  Treasury,  Dublin,  I  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  following  letter  from  Johnson  to 
the  venerable  authour  of  "  Dissertations  on  the 
History  of  Ireland." 

^*  TO  CHARLES  o'cONNOR,    Eg5Q. 

*'  I  HAVE  lately,  by  the  favour  of  Mr. 
Faulkner,  seen  your  account  of  Ireland,  and 
cannot  forbear  to  solicit  a  prosecution  of  your 
design.  Sir  William  Temple  complains  that 
Ireland  is  less  known  than  any  other  country, 
as  to  its  ancient  state.    The  natives  have  had 
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little  leisare,  and  little  eocofiragemetit  for  iD- 
qaiiy;  and  strangers,  not  knowing  the  lan*^ 
guage,  have  had  no  ability. 

''  I  have  long  wished  that  the  Irish  literature 
were  cultivated.  Ireland  is  known  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  once  the  seat  of  piety  and 
learning;  and  surely  it  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  all  those  who  are  curious  either  in 
the  original  of  nations,  or  the  aiBlnities  of  lan- 
guages, to  be  further  informed  of  the  revolu-- 
tion  of  a  people  so  anci^it,  and  once  so  illus-^ 
trious. 

**  What  relation  there  is  between  the  Welsh 
and  Irish  language^  or  between  the  language 
of  Ireland  and  that  of  Biscay,  deserves  in** 
quiry.  Of  these  provincial  and  unextended 
tongues,  it  seldom  happens  that  more  than 
one  are  understood  by  any  one  man;  and, 
therefore,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  fair  com- 
parison can  be  made.  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  this  kind  of  learning,  which 
has  too  long  lain  neglected,  and  vhich^  if  it  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  oblivion  for  another  cen- 
tury, may,  perhaps,  never  be  retrieved.  As  I 
wish  well  to  all  useful  undertakings,  1  would 
not  forbear  to  let  you  know  bow  much  you 
deserve  in  my  opinion,  from  all  lovers  of  study, 
and  how  much  pleasure  your  work  has  given 
to,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obliged, 

"And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

«  [London,]  April  9,  1767. 
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"  TO  THE  REYERENJ)  1|R.  TQQmAS  WARTW. 
**  DEAR  nm, 

*'  Dr.  MARSiLf  of  Padua,  a  learned  gen- 
tleman, and  good  Latin  poet^  has  a  mind  to  see 
Oxford.  I  have  given  him  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hud- 
desford,*  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  intro* 
duce  him,  and  shew  him  any  thing  in  Oxford. 

'^  X  am  printing  my  new  edition  of  Shake- 
speare. 

"  I  long  to  see  you  all,  but  cannot  conve- 
niently come  yet  You  might  write  to  me  now 
and  then,  if  you  were  good  for  any  thing.  But 
honores-f  mutant  mores.  Professors  forget  their 
friends.  I  shall  certainly  complain  to  Miss 
Jones.:j;    I  am, 

"  Your^s&c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson."* 
^'  [London,]  June  21,  1757. 

'^  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mr« 
Wise/ 

♦  "  Now,  or  late,  Vice-Chancellor." 
t  **  Mr.  Wartcm  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  03(ior4 
in  the  preceding  year.' 

J  **  Miss  Jones  lived  at  Oxford,  and  was  oftep  of  our  parties. 
She  was  a  very  ingenious  poetess,  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems ;  and,  on  the  whole,  was  a  most  sensible,  agreedbl^; 
and  amiable  woman.     She  was  sitter  to  the  Kevereod  JBim 
Jones,  Chanter  of  Christ  Church  cathedral  at  Oxford,  aiM) 
Johnson  used  to  call  her  the  Chmtre$9,    I  hay^  heard  him 
often  address  her  in  this  passage  from  *  II  pKNS£ROSof 
'Thee,  Chantress,  oft  the  woods  among 
*  I  woo,'  &c. 
She  died^mmarried. 

X  4^ 
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Mr.'  Buraey  having  enclosed  to  him  an  ex- 
tract from  the  review  of  his  Dictionary  in  the 
BibKotheque  des  Savons,^  and  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  bis  Shakespeare,  which  Mr.  Barney 
had  procured  in  Norfolk,  he  wrote  the  follow* 
ing  answer : 

"to   MR.    BURNEY,   IN   LYNNE,    NORFOLK. 

"  That  I  may  show  myself  sensible  of 
your  fevours,  and  not  commit  the  same  fault  a 
second  time,  I  make  haste  to  answer  the  letter 
which  I  received  this  morning.  The  truth  is, 
the  other  likewise  was  received,  and  I  wrote 
an  answer;  but  being  desirous  to  transmit  you 
some  proposals  and  receipts,  I  waited  till  I 
could  find  a  convenient  conveyance,  and  day 
was  passed  after  day,  till  other  things  drove  it 
from  my  thoughts ;  yet  not  so,  but  that  I  re- 
member with  great  pleasure  your  commenda- 
tion of  my  Dictionary.  Your  praise  was  wel-*- 
come,  not  only  because  I  believe  it  was  sincere, 
but  because  praise  has  been  very  scarce.  A  man 
of  your  candour  will  be  surprised  when  I  (ell 
you,  that  among  all  my  acquaintance  there 
were  only  two,  who  upon  the  publication  of 
my  book  did  not  endeavour  to  depress  me 
with  threats  of  censure  from  the  publick,  or 
with  objections  learned  from  those  who  had 
learned  them  from  my  own  preface.  Your'» 
is  the  only  letter  of  good-will  that  I  have  re- 
ceived ;  though,  indeed,  I  am  promised  some- 
thing of  that  sort  from  Sweden. 

•  Tom.  IIL  p.  482. 
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**  How  my  new  edition*  will  be  received  1 
know  not ;  the^  aubscription  has  not  been  very 
suceessfuK    I  shall  publiKh  about  March. 

"  If  you  can  direct  me  how  to  send  pro- 
posals, I  should  wish  that  they  were  in  such 
hands. 

**  I  remember.  Sir,  in  some  of  the  first  letters 
with  which  you  favoured  me,  you  mentioned 
your  lady*  May  I  inquire  after  her?  In  re- 
turn for  the  favours  which  you  have  shewn  me, 
it  is  not  much  to  tell  you,  that  I  wish  you  and 
her  all  that  can  conduce  to  your  happiness. 
''  I  am.  Sir, 

*•  Your  most  obliged, 
**  And  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
"  Gough-sqnare,  Dec.  24, 1757. 

In  1758  we  find  him,  it  should  seem,  in  as^ 
easy  and  pleasant  a  state  of  existence,  as  con- 
stitutional unhappiness  ever  permitted  him  to . 
en^oy. 

**  TO   BENNET   LANGTON,    ESQ.    AT   LANGTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

^DEARBiT   SIR, 

*'  I  MUST  have  indeed  slept  very  fast,  not 
to  have  been  awakened  by  your  letter.  None 
of  your  suspicions  are  true ;  I  am  not  much 
richer  than  when  you  left  me;  and,  what  is 
worse,  my  omission  of  an  answer  to  your  first, 
letter  will  prove  that  I  am  not  much  wiser. 
But  I  go  on  as  I  formerly  did,  designing  to  be 
some  time  or  other  both  rich  and  wise ;  and 

*  Of  Shakespeare. 
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yet  cultivate  nettfier  mind  nor  fprtuiie.  Da 
yon  take  notice  of  my  example,  and  learn  tbe 
danger  of  delay.  When  I  was  as  yon  are  now, 
towering  in  confidence  of  twenty-^ine/  little 
did  I  suspect  that  I  should  be  at  forty-nine, 
what  I  now  am. 

^  But  yon  do  not  seem  to  need  my  admoni- 
tion*  You  are  bnsy  in  acquiring  and  in  com* 
mnnicating  knowledge,  and  while  you  are 
studying,  enjoy  the  end  of  study,  by  making 
others  wiser  and  happier.  I  M^as  much  pleased 
with  the  tale  that  you  told  me  of  being  tutor 
to  your  sisters.  I,  who  have  no  silsters  nor 
brothers,  look  with  some  degree  of  innocent 
envy  on  those  who  may  be  said  to  be  born  to 
friends ;  and  cannot  see,  without  wonder,  how 
rarely  that  native  union  is  afterwards  regarded. 
It  sometimes,  indeed,  happens,  that  some  su- 
pervenient cause  of  discord  may  overpower 
this  original  amity ;  but  it  seems  to  me  more 
frequently  thrown  away  with  levity,  or  lost  by 
negligence,  than  destroyed  by  injury  or  vio- 
lence. We  tell  the  ladies  that  good  wives 
make  good  husbands ;  I  believe  it  is  a  more 
certain  position  that  good  brothers  make  good 
sisters. 

"  I  am  satisfied  with  your  stay  at  home,  as 
Juvenal  with  his  friend's  retirement  to  Cnmae : 
I  know  that  your  absence  is  best,  though  it  be 
not  best  for  me. 

*  Quamvis  digressu  mteris  confuinis  amiciy 

*  Laudo  tamen  vacuis  quod  sedemfigere  Cumis 

*  Dettinet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  SihyllasJ 

"  Langlou  is  a  good  Cumoe,  but  who  must 
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be  Sibylla?  Mrs.  Langton  is  as  wise  as  Sibyl, 
and  as  good  \  and  will  live,  if  my  wisb^  can 
prolong  life,  till  she  shall  in  time  be  as  old. 
But  she  differs  in  this,  thai  fthd  has  not  scatter- 
ed her  precepts  in  the  wind,  at  least  not  those 
which  she  bestowed  upon  you. 

"  The  two  Wartons  just  looked  into  the 
town,  and  were  taken  to  see  Cleone,  where 
David*  says,  they  were  starved  for  want  of 
company  to  keep  them  warm.  David  and 
Doddyt  have  had  a  new  quarrel,  and.  I  think, 
cannot  conveniently  quarrel  any  more.  *Cleone' 
was  well  acted  by  all  the  characters,  but  Bel- 
lamy left  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  went  the 
first  night,  and  supported  it  as  well  as  I  might ; 
for  Doddy,  you  know,  is  my  patron,  and  I 
would  not  desert  him.  The  play  was  very  well 
received.  Doddy,  after  the  danger  was  over, 
went  every  night  to  the  stage^^sjde,  and  cried 
at  the  distress  of  poor  Cleone. 

*'  I  have  left  off  housekeeping,  and  therefore 
made  presents  of  the  game  which  you  were 
pleased  to  send  me.  The  pheasant  I  gave  to 
Mr.  Richardson,  J  the  bustard  to  Dr.  Lawrence, 
and  the  pot  I  placed  with  Miss  Williams,  to  be 
eaten  by  myself.  She  desires  that  her  com- 
pliments and  good  wishes  may  be  accepted  by 
the  family ;  and  I  make  the  same  request  for 
myself. 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  has  within  these  few  days  rais- 
ed his  price  to  twenty  guineas  a  head,  and  Miss 

•  Mr.  Garrick. 

t  Mr.  Dodalcy,  the  Authour  of  Cleone. 
'   t  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  Authour  of  Clarissa. 
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18  much  employed  in  miniatures.  I  know  not 
imy  body  [else]  whose  prosperity  has  increased 
since  you  left  them. 

"  Murphy  is  to  hare  his  ^  Orphan  of  C!hina' 
acted  next  month ;  and  is  therefore,  I  suppose, 
happy.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  any  great 
good  to  which  I  was  approaching,  but  at  pre- 
sent my  prospects  do  not  much  delight  me; 
however,  ]  am  always  pleased  when  I  find  that 
you,  dear  Sir,  remember 

**  Your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

**  Jan,  9,  1758, 

"  TO   MR.    BURNEY,    AT  LYNNE,    NORFOLK. 
**  iiR, 

"  Your  kindness  is  so  great,  and  my 
claim  to  any  particular  regard  from  you  so 
little,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  express  my 
sense  of  your  favours  ;*  but  I  am,  indeed,  much 
pleased  to  be  thus  distinguished  by  you. 

*'  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  my  Shake- 
speare will  not  be  out  so  soon  as  I  promised 
my  subscribers ;  but  I  did  not  promise  them 
more  than  I  promised  myself.  It  will,  however, 
be  published  before  summer. 

**  I  have  sent  you  a  bundle  of  proposals, 
which,  I  think,  do  not  profess  more  than  1  have 
hitherto  performed.  I  have  printed  many  of 
the  plays,  and  have  hitherto  left  very  few  pias- 
sages  unexplained ;  where  I  am  quite  at,  loss^ 

*  This  letter  was  an  answer  to  one,  in  which  was  inclosed  a 
draft  for  the  payment  of  some  subscriptions  to  his  Shake- 
speare. 
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I  confess  my  ignorance,  which  is  seldom  done 
by  commentators. 

"  I  have,  likewise,  inclosed  twelve  receipts  ; 
not  that  I  mean  to  impose  npon  you  the  trouble 
of  pushing  them  with  more  importunity  than 
may  seem  proper,  but  that  you  may  rather 
have  more  than  fewer  than  you  shall  want* 
The  proposals  you  will  disseminate  as  there 
shall  be  an  opportunity.  I  once  printed  them 
at  length  in  the  Chronicle,  and  some  of  my 
friends  (I  believe  Mr.  Murphy,  who  formerly 
wrote  the  Gray's-Inn  Journal)  introduced  them 
with  a  splendid  encomium. 

'*  Since  the  Life  of  Browne,  I  have  been  a 
little  engaged,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Lite- 
rary Magazine,  but  not  very  lately.  I  have 
not  the  collection  by  me,  and  therefore  cannot 
draw  out  a'  catalogue  of  my  own  parts,  but 
will  do  it,  and  send  it.  Do  not  buy  them, 
for  I  will  gather  all  those  that  have  any  thing 
of  mine  in  them,  and  send  them  to  Mrs.  Burney, 
as  a  small  token  of  gratitude  for  the  regard 
which  she  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obliged 

**  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.^ 
^*  [London,]  March  8,  1758. 

Dr.  Burney  has  kindly  favoured  me  with 
the  following  memorandum,  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  insert  in  his  own  genuine  easy  style. 
I  love  to  exhibit  sketches  of  my  illustrious 
friend  by  various  eminent  hands. 
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<'  Soon  nfter  thi%  Mr.  Burney^  diiriiig  a  Yimt 
to  the  capital,  had  an  interview  with  bim  in 
Gou^b-square,  where  be  dined  and  dradk  tea 
with  bin),  and  was  introduced  to  the  acquaiftt^ 
ance  of  Mrs«  Williams.  After  dinner,  Mk 
Johnson  proposed  /  to  Mr.  Burney  to  go  up 
^ith  him  into  his  garret,  which  being  accepted^ 
be  there  found  about  five  or  six  Greek  folio^f 
a  deal  writing-desk,  and  a  chair  and  a  half« 
Johnson,  giving  to  bis  guest  the  entire  seat, 
tottered  himself  on  one  with  only  three  legs 
and  one  arm.  Hei^e  be  gave  Mr.  Burney  Mrs« 
Williams's  history,  and  shewed  him  some  Vo* 
lumes  of  his  Shakespeare  already  printed,  to 
prove  that  he  was  in  earnest.  Upon  Mr.  Bur* 
ney's  opening  the  first  volume,  at  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  he  observed  to  him,  that  he  seemed 
to  be  more  severe  on  Warburton  than  Theo* 
bald.  *0  poor  Tib!  (said  Johnson)  he  was 
ready  knocked  down  to  my  bands;  Warburton 
stands  between  me  and  him/  *  But,  Sir,  (said 
Mr.  Burney,)  you'll  have  Warburton  upon 
your  bones,  won't  you?'  *No,  Sir;  he'll  not 
come  out:  he'll  only  growl  in  bis  den/  *  But 
you  think,  Sir,  that  Warburton  is  a  superior 
critick  to  Theobald  ?'—*  O,  Sir,  he'd  make 
two-and-fifty  Theobalds,  cut  into  slices!  The 
worst  of  Warburton  is,  that  he  has  a  rage  for 
saying  something,  when  there's  nothing  to  be 
said.' — Mr.  Burney  then  asked  hini  whether 
he  had  seen  the  letter  which  Warburton  h^d 
written  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  addressed 
*  To  the  most  impudent  Man  alive.'  He  an- 
swered in  the  negative.    Mr.  Burney  told  him 
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it  was  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mallet 
The  controversy  now  raged  between  the  friends 
of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke:  and  Warburton  and 
Mallet  were  the  leaders  of  the  several  parties. 
Mr.  Burney  asked  him  then  if  he  had  seei) 
Warburton's  book  against  Bolingbroke's  Phi- 
losophy? "No,  Sir;  I  have  never  read  Bo* 
lingbroke's  impiety,  and  therefore  am  not  in- 
terested about  its  confutation." 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April  he  began  a  new  pe- 
riodical paper,  entitled  "The  Idler,"'  which 
came  out  every  Saturday  in  a  weekly  news^ 
paper,  called  "The  Universal  Chronicle,  or 
Weekly    Gazette,'*    published    by    Newbury. 
These  essays  were  continued  till  April  5,  1760* 
Of.one  hundred  and  three^  their  total  number^ 
twelve  were   contributed  by    his  friends;  of 
which,  Numbers  33,  93,  and  96,  were  written 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Warton ;  No.  67  by  Mr.  Lang- 
ton;  and  No.  76,  79,  and  82,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds ;  the  conclndiug  words  of  No.  82^ 
*'  and  pollute  his  canvas  with  deformity,"  being 
^added  by  Johnson ;  as  Sir  Joshua  informed  me. 
The  Idlee  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  same 
mind  which  produced  the  Rambler,  but  has 
less  body  and  more  spirit     It  has  more  variety 
of  real  life,  and  greater  facility  of  language. 
He  describes  the  miseries  of  Idleness,  with  the 
lively  sensations  df  one  who  has  felt  them; 
and  in  his  private   memorandums  while   en- 
gaged in  it,  we  find  "  This  year  I  hope  to  learn 
diligence.'**    Many  of  these  excellent  essay* 

*  Pmyers  and  Meditations 
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were  written  as  hastily  as  an  ordinary  letten 
Mr.  Langton  remembers  Johnson,  when  on  a 
visit  at  Oxford,  asking  him  one  evening  how 
long  it  was  till  the  post  went  out;  and  on  being 
told  about  half  an  hour,  he  exclaimed,  ''then 
we  shall  do  very  well."  He  upon  this  in- 
stantly sat  down  and  finished  an  Idler,  which 
it  was  necessary  should  be  in  London  the  next 
day.  Mr.  Langton  having  signified  a  wish  to 
read  it,  **  Sir,  (said  he)  you  shall  not  do  more 
than  I  have  done  myself."  He  then  folded  it 
up,  and  sent  it  off. 

Yet  there  are  in  the  Idler  several  papers 
which  shew  as  much  profundity  of  thought, 
and  labour  of  language,  as  any  of  this  great 
man's  writings.  No.  14,  "Robbery  of  time;" 
No.  24,  "Thinking;^  No.  41,  "Death  of  a 
friend;''  No.  43,  "Flight  of  time;"  No.  5i; 
"  Domeslick  greatness  unattainable;"  No.  52, 
"Self-denial;'  No.  58,  "Actual,  how  short  of 
fancied,  excellence ;"  No.  89,  "  Physical  evil 
moral  good;"  and  his  concluding  paper  on 
"  The  horrour  of  the  last,"  will  prove  this  asser- 
tion. ]  know  not  why  a  motto,  the  usual  trap- 
ping of  periodical  papers,  is  prefixed  to  very 
few  of  the  Idlers,  as  I  have  heard  Johnson 
commend  the  custom:  and  he  never  could  be 
at  a  loss  for  one,  his  memory  being  stored  with 
innumerable  passages  of  the  classicks.  In 
this  series  of  essays  he  exhibits  admirable  in- 
stances of  grave  humour,  of  which  he  had  an 
uncommon  share.  Nor  on  some  occasions,  has 
he  repressed  that  power  of  sophistry,  which  he 
possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree.    In  No.  11, 
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lie  treats  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  opi-' 
nion  that  our  mental  faculties  depend,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  weather;  an  opinion,  which 
they  who  have  never  experienced  its  truth  are 
not  to  be  envied,  and  of  which  h^  himself 
could  not  but  be  sensible,  as  the  effects  of  wea- 
ther upon  him  were  very  visible.  Yet  thus  he 
declaims:  "surely  nothing  is  more  reproachful 
to  a  being  endowed  with  reason,  than  to  resign 
its  powers  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  live 
independence  on  the  weather  and  wind  for 
the  only  blessings  which  nature  has  put  into 
our  power,  tranquillity  and  benevolence.  This 
distinction  of  seasons  is  produced  only  by  ima- 
gination operating  on  luxury.  To  temperance, 
every  day  is  bright ;  and  every  hour  is  propi- 
tious to  diligence.  He  that  shall  resolutely 
excite  )iis  faculties,  or  exert  his  virtues,  will 
soon. make  himself  superiour  to  the  seasons; 
and  may  set  at  defiance  the  morning  mist  and 
the  evening  damp,  the  blasts  of  the  east,  and 
the  clouds  of  the  south.'* 

Alas !  it  is  too  certain,  that  where  the  frame 
has  delicate  fibres,  and  there  is  a  fine  sensi- 
bility, such  influences  of  the  air  are  irresistible. 
He  might  as  well  have  bid  defiance  to  the  ague, 
the  palsy,  and  all  othejr  bodily  disorders. 
Such  boasting  of  the  mind  is  false  elevation. 

'^  I  think  the'Romans  call  it  Stoicism." 

But  in  this  number  of  his  Idler  his  spirits  seem 
to  run  riot ;  for  jn  the  wantonness  of  his  dis- 
quisition he  forgets,  for  a  moment,  even  the 
reverence  for  that  which  he  held  in  high  re- 

VOL.   I.  Y 
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«pect;  ftnd  describes  ^the  attendant  on  a 
Cbttr#/'  as  one,  **  whose  business  is  to  ^atch 
the  looks  of  a  being,  weak  and  foolish  as  him* 
self." 

His  unqualified  ridicule  of  rhetorical  gesture 
or  action  is  not,  surely,  a  test  of  truth;  yet  we 
dannot  help  admiring  how  well  it  is  adapted  to 
produce  the  effect  which  he  wished.  *•  Neither 
the  judges  of  our  laws,  nor  the  representatives 
of  our  people,  would  be  much  affected  by  la- 
boured gesticulations,  or  believe  any  man  the 
more  because  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or  puffed  his 
cheeks,  or  spread  abroad  his  arms,  or  stamped 
the  ground,  or  thumped  his  breast;  or  turnetl 
his  eyes  sometimes  to  the  ceiling,  and  some- 
times to  the  floor." 

A  casual  coincidence  with  other  writers,  or 
an  adoption  of  a  sentiment  or  image  which  has 
been  found  in  the  writings  of  another,  and  after- 
wards appears  in  the  mind  as  one's  own,  is  not 
unfrequent.  The  richness  of  Johnson's  fancy, 
which  could  supply  his  page  abundantly^  on 
all  occasions,  and  the  strength  of  his  memory, 
which  at  once  detected  the  real  owner  of  any 
thought,  made  him  less  liable  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  plagiarism  than,  perhaps,  any  of  our 
writers.  In  the  Idler,  however,  there  is  a  pa- 
per, in  which  conversation  is  assimilated  to  a 
bowl  of  punch,  where  there  is  the  same  train 
of  comparison  as  in  a  poem  by  Blacklock,  in 
his  collection  published  in  1756;  in  whitA  a 
parallel  is  ingeniously  drawn  between  human 
life  and  that  liquor.     It  ends, 
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**  Say,  then  physicians  of  each  kind, 
^  Wbo  euse  the  bedy  or  l^e  mindy 
"  What  hwa  in  drii^ipg  can  there  b^, 
**  Since  punch  and  life  so  well  agree?'' 

To  the  Idler,  when  collected  in  volumes,  he 
added,  beside  the  Essay  on  Epitaphs,  and  the 
Dissertation  on  those  of  Pope,  an  Essay  on 
the  Bravery  of  the  English  common  Soldiers. 
He,  however,  omitted  one  of  the  original  pa- 
pers, which  in  the  folio  copy,  is  No.  22. 

"  TO   THE   REVEREND   MR.    THOMAS   WARTON. 
"  DEAR  Sift,  ' 

**  Your  notes  upon  my  poet  were  very  ac- 
^  ceptable.  I  beg  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  ^p  ^ 
continue  your  searches.  It  will  be  reputably 
to  ray  work,  and  suitable  to  your  professorship, 
to  have  something  of  yours  in  the  notes.  As 
y^ou  have  given  no  directions  about  your  name, 
J  shall  therefore  put  U.  I  wish  your  brothef 
wonld  take  the  same  trouble.  A  commentary 
vmust  arise  from  the  fortuitous  discoveries  of 
many  men  in  devious  walks  of  literature.  Some 
of  your  remarks  are  on  plays  already  printed: 
but  I  purpose  to  add  an  Appendix  of  Notes, 
so  that  nothing  comes  too  late. 

**  You  give  yourself  too  much  uneasipeiif , 
dear  Sir,  abo^t  the  loss  of  the  papers.*  The 
loss  is  notbing,  if  nobody  has  found  them  3  qor 
even  then,  perhaps,  if  the  numbers  be  known. 
Yon  are  noi  the  only  friend  tbait  has  had  the 
same  mischance.  You  may  repair  your  want 
out  of  a  stock,  which  is  deposited  witb  Mr. 

*  ^  Receipts  for  Shakespeare.'' 
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Allefl,  of  Magdalea-Hall;  or  out  of  a  parcel 
which  I  have  just  8ent  to  Mr.  Chambers*  for 
the  use  of  aoy  body  that  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
^ want  them.  Mr.  Langtons  are  well;  and  Miss 
Roberts,  whom  I  have  at  last  brought  to  speak, 
upon  the  information  which  you  gave  me,  that 
she  had  something  to  say. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"Sam.  Johnson." 

«  [London]  April  14, 1758. 

TO   THE    SAME. 
**  D£AR   8ia, 

"You  will  receive  this  by  Mr.  Baretti,  a 
gentleman  particularly  intitled  to  the  notice 
and  kindness  of  the  Professor  of  poesy.  He 
has  time  but  for  a  short  stay,  and  will  be  glad 
to  have  it  filled  up  with  as  much  asshe  can  hear 
and  see. 

"  In  recommending  another  to  your  favour^ 
I  ought  not  to  omit  thanks  for  the  kindness  - 
which  you  have  shown  to  myself.     Have  you 
any  more  notes  on  Shakespeare?  I   shall  be 
glad  of  them. 

•*  I  see  your  pupil  sometimes  ;f  his  mind  is 
as  exalted  as  his  stature.  1  am  half  afraid  of 
him ;  but  he  is  no  less  amiable  than  formidable. 
He  will,  if  the  forwardness  of  his  spring  be  not 
blasted,  be  a  credit  to  you,  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity.   He  brings  some  of  my  playsj  with  him, 

*  ''  Then  of  Lincdn  CoUege.    Now  Sir  Robert  Oiambers^ 
one  of  the  Judges  in  India/' 

t  "  Mr.  Langton.^ 
,    t  '*  Part  of  the  impression  of  the  Shakespeare,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  conducted  alone,  and  published  by  subscriptioit»^ 
This  editiiHi  came  out  in  1765.* 
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which  he  has  my  permission  to  shew  yon^  on 

eoDdition  you  will  hide  them  from  every  body 

else. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c 

"  Sam.  Johnson."* 

"  [London,]  June  1,  1758. 

*'  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,    ESQ.   OF   TRINITY 
COLLEGE,   OXFORP. 

*'  DEAR   SIR, 

"  Thqugh  I  might  have  expected  to  hear 
from  you,  upon  your  entrance  into  a  new  state 
of  life  at  a  new  place,  yet  recollecting,  (not 
without  some  degree  of  shame,)  that  I  owe  you 
a  letter  upon  an  old  account,  I  think  it  my  part 
to  write  first.  This,  indeed^  I  do  not  only 
from  complaisance  but  A'om  interest ;  for  living 
on  in  the  old  way,  I  am  very  glad  of  a  corres- 
pondent so  capable  as  yourself,  to  diversify  the 
hours.  You  have,  at  present,  too  many  no- 
velties about  you  to  need  any  help  from  me  to 
drive  along  your  time. 

'^  I  know  not  any  thing  more  pleasant,  or 
more  instructive,  than  to  compare  experience 
with  expectation,  or  to  register  from  time  to 
time  the  difference  between  idea  and  reality. 
It  is  by  this  kind  of  observation  that  we  grow 
daily  less  liable  to  be  disappointed*  You, 
who  are  very  capable  of  anticipating  futurity, 
and  raising  phantoms  before  your  own  eyes, 
must  often  have  imagined  to  yourself  an  aca- 
demical life,  and  have  conceived  what  would 
be  the  manners,  the  views,  and  the  conversa- 
tion, X)f  men  devoted  to  letters;  how  they  would 
choose    their    companions,    how   they/  would 
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^ireot  their  stadies^  and  how  ikey  would  ri^u- 
late  their  lirenk  Let  me  know  what  you  ex- 
pected, and  what  you  have  found.  At  least 
record  it  to*  yourself  before  custom  has  recon- 
ciled you  to  the  scenes  before  you,  and  the 
disparity  of  youir  discoveries  to  your  hopes  has 
vanished  from  your  mind.  It  is  a  rule  never 
to  be  forgotten,  that  whatever  strikes  strongly, 
should  be  described  while  the  first  impression 
remains  fresh  upon  the  mind. 

"  I  love,  dear  Sir,  to  think  on  you,  and, 
therefore,  should  wiiHngly  write  more  to  you, 
but  that  the  post  will  not  now  give  me  leave 
to  do  more  than  send  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
Warton,  and  tell  you  that  I  am,  dear  Sir,  most 
liffectionately^ 

"  Your  v^y  humble  servant, 

**  Sam  Johnson." 
"  June  28,  1758. 

**  TO   BEN  NET  LANGTON,    ESQ.    AT  LANGTON, 
NEAR    SPILSBY,  'LINCOLNSHIRE. 
"    DEAR   SIR, 

"  1  SHOULD  be  sorry  to  think  that  what 
engrosses  the  attention  of  my  friend,  should 
have  no  part  of  mine.  Your  mind  is  now  full 
of  the  fate  of  Dury  ;*  but  his  fate  is  past,  and 
hotfaing  remains  but  to  try  what  reflection  will 
suggest  to  mitigate  the  terrours  of  a  violent 

♦  Mejot  General  Alexander  Dury,  of  the  first  regimaat  of 
foot  guards,  who  fell  in  the  gallant  discharge  of  his  duty,  near 
St.  Cas,  in  the  well-known  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Prance,  in  1758.  His  lidy  and  Mr.  Langton's  mother  were 
sisterft.  He  left  an  only  son,  Lieutenant  Cobnel  Dury,  who 
has  a  company  m  the  same  n^ment. 
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death,  M^bich  is  more  A>rmi4«tVIe  ^  the  fir$t 
glance,  than  on  a  nearer  and  more  3tefidy  vieqr* 
A  violent  death  is  never  very  painfull;  the  only 
danger  is,  lest  it  should  be  unprovided.  But 
if  a  man  can  be  supposed  to  make  no  provi- 
sion for  death  in  war,  M^hat  can  be  the  state 
that  veould  have  awakened  him  to  the  care  of 
futurity  ?  When  would  that  man  have  prepared 
himself  to  die,  who  went  to  seek  death  without 
preparation?  What  then  can  be  the  reason 
why  we  lament  more  him  that  dies  of  a  wound, 
than  him  that  dies  of  a  fever?  A  man  that 
languishes  with  disease,  ends  his  life  with  more 
pain,  but  with  less  virtue:  he  leaves  no  ex- 
ample to  his  friends,  nor  bequeathes  any  ho-^^ 
nour  to  his  descendants.  The  only  reason^ 
why  we  lament  a  soldier's  death,  is,  that  we 
think  he  might  have  lived  longer;  yet  this 
cause  of  grief  is  common  to  many  other  kinds 
of  death,  which  are  not  so  passionately  be- 
wailed. The  truth  is,  that  every  death  is 
violent  which  is  the  effect  of  accident ;  every 
death  which  is  not  gradually  brought  on  by  the 
miseries  of  age,  or  when  life  is  extinguished  for 
any  other  reason  than  that  it  is  burnt  out.  He 
that  dies  before  sixty,  of  a  cold  or  consump- 
tion, dies,  in  reality,  by  a  violent  death ;  yet  his 
death  is  borne  with  patience,  only  becaase  ithe 
cause  of  his  untimely  end  is  silent  and  in- 
visible.- Let  us  endeavour  to  see  things  as 
they  are,  and  then  inquire  whether  wt»  ougbt 
to  complain.  Whether  to  see  life  as  it  is,  will 
give  us  much  consolation,  I  know  not;  but 
the  consolation  which  is  drawn  from  truth,  if 
any  there  be,  is  solid  and  durable;  that  which 
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may  be  derived  from  errour,  mast  be,  like  its 

original,  fallacious  and  fugitive. 

*^  I  am,  dear,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**Sam.  Johnson,'* 
«  Sept  21, 1758. 

In  17^9,  in  the  month  of  January,  his  mother 
died,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  an  event  which 
deeply  affected  him;  not  that  ''his  mind  had 
acquired  no  firmness  by  the  contemplatioa  of 
mortality  ;'^  but  that  his  reverential  affection 
for  her  was  not  abated  by  years,  as  indeed  he 
retained  all  his  tender  feelings  even  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life,  I  have  been  told,  that 
he  regretted  much  his  not  having  gone  to  visit 
bis  n^other  for  several  years  previous  to  her 
death.  But  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
literary  labours  which  confined  him  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  though  he  had  not  the  comfort  of 
seeing  his  aged  parent,  be  contributed  liberally 
to  her  support; 

•*  TO   MRS.  JOHNSON,   IN   LITCHFIELD. 

**  HONOUEID    MADAM, 

"  The  account  which  Miss  [Porter]  gives 
me  of  your  health,  pierces  my  hearts  God  com- 
fort and  preserve  you,  and  save  you,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

^'  I  would  have  Miss  read  to  you  from  time 
to  time^  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  and  some- 
times the  sentenqes  in  the  Communion  Service, 
beginning — Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  travel  and 
are  heavy  laden^  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  ^ 

*  Hawkin's  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  395,    ^ 
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"I  have  just  now  read  a  physical  book, 
which  inclines  me  to  think  that  a  strong  infu- 
sion of  the  bark  would  do  you  good.  Do, 
dear  mother,  try  it. 

"  Pray,  send  me  your  blessing,  and  forgive 
all  that  I  have  done  amiss  to  you.  And  what- 
ever you  would  have  done,  and  what  debts 
you  would  have  paid  first,  or  any  thing  else 
that  you  would  direct,  let  Miss  put  it  down ;  I 
shall  endeavour  to  obey  you. 

**  I  have  got  twelve  guineas  to  send  you,  but 
unhappily  am  at  a  loss  how  to  send  it  to-night. 
If  I  cannot  send  it  to-night,  it  will  come  by  the 
next  post 

"  Pray  do  not  omit  any  thing  mentioned  in 
this  letter.    God  bless  you  for  ever  and  ever. 
*'  I  am  your  dutiful  Son, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

"Jan.  13,1759. 

"  TO  MISS  PORTER,  AT  MRS.  JOHNSON's  IN 
LITCHFIELD. 

"  MY    DEAE   MISS, 

"  I  THINK  myself  obliged  to  you  beyond 
all  expression  of  gratitude  for  your  care  of  my 
dear  mother.  God  grant  it  may  not  be  with- 
out success.  Tell  Kitty,  that  I  shall  never 
forget  her  tenderness  for  her  mistress.  What- 
ever you  can  do,  continue  to  do.  My  heart  is 
very  full. 

*•  I  hope  you  received  twelve  guineas  on 
Monday.  I  found  a  way  of  sending  them  by 
means  of  the  Post-master,  after  I  had  written 
my  letter,  and  hope  they  came  safe.    I  will 
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send  you  mare  in  a  few  days.     Gap  bless 
yon  alh 

**I  am,  my  dear, 

"  Your  most  obliged, 

**  aad  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

**  Jan.  16,1759. 

**  Over  the  leaf  is  a  letter  to  my  mother/' 

**DEAR    H0H017RED    MOTHER, 

**  Your  weakness  afflicts  me  beyond  what 
I  am  willing  to  communicate  to  you.  I  do  hot 
think  you  unfit  to  face  death,  but  I  know  not 
how  to  bear  the  thought  of  loosing  you.  En- 
deavour to  do  all  you  [can]  for  yourself.  Eat 
as  much  as  you  can. 

*^  I  pray  often  for  you ;  do  you  pray  for  me. — 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  last  letter. 
^  1  am,  my  dear,  dear  Mother, 

"  Your  dutiful  Son, 

Sam.  Johnson.'' 
-  Jan.  16, 1759. 

"  TO    MRS.   JOHNSON,    IN   LITCHFIELD. 
^    PEAR   HONOURED    MOTHER, 

"  I  Fear  you  are  too  ill  for  long  letters ; 
therefore  I  will  only  tell  you,  you  have  from 
me  all  the  regard  that  can  possibly  subsist  in 
the  heart.  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  for  ever- 
more, for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

**  Let  Miss  write  to  me  every  poet,  however 
short. 

"  I  am,  dear  Mother, 
"  Your  dutiful  Son, 

*'  Sam.  Johnson." 

Jan.  18,  1759. 
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^<  TO   MISS  PORTER,   AT  MRS.  JOHNSON's,  IN 
LITCHFIELD. 

<<DBAR  miftS, 

**  I  WILL,  if  it  be  possible,  come  down  to 

yoiu     Gob  grant  I  may  yet  [find]  my  dear 

mother  breathing  and  sensible.     Do  not  tell 

her,  lest  I  disappoint  her.    If  I  miss  to  write 

next  post^  I  am  on  the  road. 

**  I  am,  my  dearest  Miss, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam  Johnson." 
•*  Jan.  20, 1759. 

"  On  the  other  side.' 

"  DSAR   HONOURED    MOTHER, 

**  Neither  your  condition  nor  your  cha- 
racter make  it  fit  for  me  to  say  much.  You 
have  been  the  best  mother,  and  [  believe  the 
best  woman  in  the  world.  I  thank  you  for 
your  indulgence  to  me,  and  beg  forgiveness  of  . 
all  that  I  have  done  ill,  and  all  that  I  have 
omitted  to  do  well.  God  grant  you  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  receive  you  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness, for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen.  Lord 
Jesus  receive  your  spirit.  Amen. 
"  I  am,  dear,  dear  Mother, 

"  Your  dutiful  Son, 

**Sam.  Johnson." 
''  Jan.  20, 1759. 

**  TO   MISS   PORTER,    IN    LITCHFIELD. 

"  You  will  conceive  my  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  my  mother,  of  the  best  mother.    If  she 
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were  to  live  again,  sorely  I  should  behare 
better  to  her.  Bat  she  is  happy,  and  \irhat  is 
past  is  nothing  to  her;  and  for  me,  since  I 
cannot  repair  my  faults  to  her,  I  hope  repent- 
ance will  efface  them.  I  return  you  and  all 
those  that  have  been  good  to  her  my  sincerest 
thanks,  and  pray  God  to  repay  you  all  with 
infinite  advantage.  Write  to  me,  and  comfort 
me,  dear  child.  I  shall  be  glad  likewise,  if 
Kitty  will  write  to  me.  I  shall  send  a  bill  of 
twenty  pounds  in  a  few  days,  which  1  thought 
to  have  brought  to  my  mother ;  but  God  suffer- 
ed it  not.  1  have  not  power  or  composure  to 
say  much  more.  God  bless  you,  and  bless 
us  all. 

"  I  am,  dear  Miss, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

**Sam.  Johnson."* 

«  Jan.  23, 1759. 

Soon  after  this  event,  he  wrote  his  '*  Ras- 
SELAS,  Prince  of  Abyssinia  ;*  concerning  the 
publication  of  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  guesses 
vaguely  and  idly,  instead  of  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform  himself  with  authentick  pre- 
cision. Not  to  trouble  my  readers  with  a  re- 
petition of  the  knighf  s  reveries,  I  have  to  men- 
tion, that  the  late  Mr.  Strahan  the  printer  told 
me,  that  Johnson  wrote  it,  that  with  the  profits 
he  might  defray  the  expense  of  his  mother's 
funeral,  and  pay  some  little  debts  which  she 
had  left.  He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that 
he  composed  it  in  the  evenings  of  one  week, 
sent  it  to  the  press  in  portions  as  it  was  written, 
and  had  never  since  read  it  over.   Mr.  Strahan, 
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Mr.  Johaston,  and  Mr.  Dodsley,  purchased  it 
for  a  hundred  pounds,  but  afterwards  paid  him 
twenty-five  pounds  more,  when  it  came  to  a 
second  edition. 

Considering  the  large  suras  which  have  been 
received  for  compilations,  and  works  requiring 
not  much  more  genius  than  compilations,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  very  low  price  which 
he  was  content  to  receive  for  this  admirable 
performance ;   which,  though  he  had  written 
nothing  else,  would   have  rendered  his  name 
immortal  in  the  world  of  literature.    None  of 
his  writings  has  been  so  extensively  diffused 
over  Europe :  for  it  has   been  translated  into 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modern  languages.  This 
Tale,  with  all  the  charms  of  orieutal  imagery, 
and  all   the  force  and  beauty  of  which   the 
English  language  is  capable,  leads  us  through 
the  most  important  scenes  of  human  life,  and 
shews  us  that  this  stage  of  our  being  is  full  of 
"  vanity  and   vexation  of  spirit."     To  those 
who  look  no  further  than  the  present  life,  or 
who  maintain  that  human  nature  has  not  fallen 
from  the  state  in  which  it  was  created,  the  in- 
struction of  this  sublime  story  will  be  of  no 
avail.      But  they  who  think  justly,  and    feel 
with  strong  sensibility,  will  listen  with  eager- 
ness and  admiration  to  its  truth  and  wisdom. 
Voltaire's  Candidb,  written  to  refute  the  sys- 
tem of  Optimism,  which  it  has  accomplished 
with  brilliant  success,    is  wonderfully  similar 
in  its  plan  and  conduct  to  Johnson's  Rasselas; 
insomuch,  that  I  have  heard  Johnson  say,  that 
if  they  had  not  been  published  so  closely  one 
after  the  other  that  there  was  no  time  for  imita- 
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tion,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  deny  that 
the  scheme  of  that  which  came  latest  was  taken 
from  the  other.  Though  the  proposition  illus- 
trated by  both  these  works  was  the  same, 
namely,  that  in  our  present  state  there  is  more 
evil  than  good,  the  intention  of  the  writers  was 
very  different.  Voltaire,  I  am  afraid,  meant 
only  by  wanton  profaneness  to  obtaio  a  sportive 
victory  over  religion,  and  to  discredit  the  belief 
of  a  superintending  Providence:  Johnson  meant, 
by  shewing  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  things 
temporal,  to  direct  the  hopes  of  man  to  things 
eternal.  Rasselas,  as  was  observed  to  me  by  a 
very  accomplished  lady,  may  be  considered  as 
a  more  enlarged  and  more  deeply  philosophical 
discourse  in  prose,  upon  the  interesting  truth 
which,  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes*'  he 
had  so  successfully  enforced  in  verse. 

The  fund  of  thinking  which  this  work  con- 
tains is  such,  that  almost  every  sentence  of  it 
may  furnish  a  subject  of  long  meditation.  I 
am  not  satisfied  if  a  year  passes  without  my 
having  read  it  through;  and  at  every  perusal 
my  admiration  of  the  mind  which  produced  it 
is  so  highly  raised,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  1  had  the  honour  of  enjoying  the  intimacy 
of  such  a  man. 

I  restrain  myself  from  quoting  passages  from 
this  excellent  work,  or  even  referring  to  them, 
because  I  should  not  know  what  to  select^  or, 
rather,  what  to  omit,  I  shall,  however,  trans- 
cribe one,  as  it  shews  how  well  he  could  state 
the  arguments  of  those  who  believe  in  tiie  ap- 
pearance of  departed  spirits ;  a  doctrine  which 
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it  id  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  himself  ev^r 
positively,  held : 

"  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparations,  (said  the 
Prince,)  I  will  promise  you  safety:  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  dead:  he  that  is  once  buried 
will  be  seen  no  more. 

"  That  the  dead   are  seen  no   more,  (said 
Imlac,)  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain,  against 
the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all 
ages,  and  of  all  nations.     There  is  no  people, 
rude  or  learned^  among  whom  apparations  of 
the  dead  are  not  related  and  believed.    This 
opinion,  which  prevails  as  for  as  human  nature 
IS  diffused,  could  become  universal  only  by  its 
truth;  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another, 
would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing 
but  experience  can  make  credible.    That  it  is 
doubted   by  single  cavillers,   can  very   little 
weaken  the  general  evidence ;  and  some  who 
deny  it  with  their  tongues,  confess  it  by  their 
fears." 

Notwithstanding  my  high  admiration  of  Ras- 
selas,  I  will  not  maintain  that  the  **  morbid 
melancholy'*  in  Johnson's  Constitution  may  not^ 
perhaps,  have  made  life  appear  to  him  more 
insipid  and  unhappy  than  it  generally  is ;  for  I 
am  sure  that  he  had  less  enjoyment  from  it 
.  than  I  have.  Yet,  whatever  additional  shade 
his  own  particular  sensations  may  have  thrown 
on  his  representation  of  life,  attentive  observa- 
tion and  close  inquiry  have  convinced  me,  that 
there  is  too  much  reality  in  the  gloomy  picture. 
•The  truth,  however,  is,  that  we  judge  of  the 
kappiness  and  misery  of  life  differently  at  dif- 
ferent times,   according  to  the  state  of  our 
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changeable  frame.  I  always  remetdber  a  re^ 
mark  made  to  me  by  a  Turkish  lady,  educated 
in  France :  "  Ma  Joi^  Mmmew^  notre  bonheur 
depend  de  la /aeon  que  notre  sang  circule.^'  This 
have  I  learnt  from  a  pretty  hard  course  of  ex- 
perience, and  would,  from  sincere  benevolence, 
impress  upon  all  who  honour  this  book  with 
a  perusal,  that  until  a  steady  conviction  is  ob- 
tained, that  the  present  life  is  an  imperfect 
state,  and  only  a  passage  to  a  better,  if  we  com- 
ply with  the  divine  scheme  of  progressive  im- 
provement ;  and  also  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
mysterious  plan  of  Providence,  that  intellec- 
tual beings  must  **  be  made  perfect  through 
suffering  f  there  ^ill  be  a  continual  recurrence 
of  disappointment  and  uneasiness.  But  if  we 
walk  with  hope  in  "  the  mid-day  sun"  of  reve- 
lation, our  temper  and  disposition  will  be  such, 
that  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  in  our  way 
will  be  relished,  while  we  patiently  support  the 
inconveniencies  and  pains.  After  much  spe- 
culation and  various  reasonings,  I  acknowledge 
myself  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Voltaire's  con- 
clusi'on,  *^  Apres  tout  c^est  un  monde  passable.^ 
But  we  must  not  think  tod  deeply: 

«* where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

«  Tis  folly  to  be  wise," 

is,  in  many  respects,  more  than  poetically  just. 
Let  us  cultivate^  under  the  command  of  good 
principles,  '  la  theorie  des  sensations  agreables  ;' 
and,  as  Mr.  Burke  once  admirably  counselled  a 
grave  and  anxious  gentleman,  "  live  pleasant.** 
The  effect  of  Rasselas,  and  of  Johnson's 
other  moral  tales,  is  thus  beautifully  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Courtenay : 
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"  Impressive  truth,  in  splendid  fiction  drest, 

*'  Checks  the  vain  wish,  and  calms  the  troubled  breast; 

**  O'er  the  dark  mind  a  light  celestial  throws, 

**  And  sooths  the  angry  passions  to  repose ; 

**  As  oil  effus'd  illumes  and  smooths  the  deep» 

"  When  round  the  bark  the  foaming  surges  sweep.'^ 

It  will  be  recollected,   that  during  all  this 
year  he  carried  on  his  Idler, f  and,  no  doubt, 

*  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Johnson. 

t  This  paper  was  in  such  high  estimation  before  it  was 
collected  into  volumes,  that  it  was  seized  on  with  avidity  by 
various  publishers  of  news-papers  and  Magazines,  to  enrich 
their  publications.  Johnson,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  unfair  pro- 
ceeding, wrote  for  the  Universal  Chronicle  the  following  ad* 
"vertisement ;  in  which  there  is,  perhaps,  more  pomp  of  words 
than  the  occasion  demanded : 

"  London,  Jan.  5,  1759.  Advertisement.  'The  pro- 
prietors of  the  paper  intitled  *  The  Idler/  having  found  that 
those  essays  are  inserted  in  the  news-papers  and  magazines 
with  so  little  regard  to  justice  or  decency,  that  the  Universal 
Chronicle,  in  which  they  first  appear,  is  not  always  mentioned, 
think  it  necessary  to  declare  to  the  publishers  of  those  coUec- 
tions,  that  however  patiently  they  have  hitherto  endured  these 
injuries,  made  yet  more  injurious  by  contempt,  they  have  now 
determined  to  endure  them  no  longer.  They  have  already 
seen  essays,  for  which  a  very  large  price  is  paid,  transferred, 
with  the  most  shameless  rapacity,  into  the  weekly  or  monthly 
compilations,  and  their  right,  at  least  for  the  present,  alienated 
from  them,  before  they  could  themselves  be  said  to  enjoy  it- 
But  they  would  not  willingly  be  thought  to  want  tenderness, 
even  for  men  by  whom  no  tenderness  hath  been  shewn.  The 
past  is  without  remedy,  and  shall  be  without  resentment.  But 
those  who  have  been  thus  busy  with  their  sickles  in  the  fields 
of  their  neighbours,  are  henceforward  to  take  notice,  that  the 
time  of  impunity  is  at  an  end.  Whoever  shall,  without  our 
leave,  lay  the  hand  of  rapine  upon  our  papers,  is  to  expect 
that  we  shall  vmdicate  our  due,  by  the  means  which  justice 
prescribes,  and  which  are  warranted  by  the  immemorial  pre- 
scriptions of  honourable  trade.  We  shall  lay  hold,  in  our 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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was  proceeding,  though  slowly,  in  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare.  He,  however,  from  that  libe- 
rality which  never  failed,  when  called  upon  to 
assist  other  labourers  in  literature,  found  time 
to  translate  for  Mrs.  Lenox's  English  version 
of  Brumoy,  *^A  Dissertation  on  the  Greek 
Comedy,''!  and  "The  General  Conclusion  of 

the  Book."! 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  foreign  countries 
was  an  object  that  seems  at  all  times  to  have 
interested  Johnson.  Hence  Mr.  Newberry 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to 
write  the  Introduction*  to  a  collection  of 
voyages  and  travels  published  by  him  under 
the  title  of  "  The  World  Displayed :"  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  this  year,  and  the 
remaining  volumes  in  subsequent  years. 

I  would  ascribe  to  this  year  the  following 
letter  to  a  son  of  one  of  his  early  friends  at 
Litchfield,  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  Barrister,  and 
authour  of  a  ^;ract  entitled  **  Reflections  on 
the  Study  of  the  Law." 

"to   JOSEPH   SIMPSON,    ESQ. 
''dear  »itt., 

•*  YouE  father's    inexorability   not  only 
grieves  but  amazes  me:  he  is  your  father;  he 

turn,  OB  their  copies,  degrade  them  from  the  pomp  of  wide 
ro»rgia  and  diffuse  typography,  contract  them  into  a  narrow; 
space,  and  sell  them  at  an  humble  price;  yet  not  with  a  view 
of  glowing  rich  by  confications,  for  we  think  not  much  better ' 
of  money  got  by  punishment  than  by  crimes.   We  shall,  there- 
fore, when  our  losses  are  repaid,  give  what  profit  shedl  remaia 
to  the  Magdalene;  for  we  know  not  who  can  be  more  pro* 
perly  taxed  for  the  support  of  penitent  prostitutes j  than  pros*  < 
titutes  in  whom  there  yet  appears   neither   penitence  nor 
fthaioe/^ 
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was  always  accounted  a  wise  man ;  nor  do  I 
i^^member  any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  bis 
good  nature ;  but  in  his  refusal  to  assist  you 
there  is  neither  good  nature,  fatherhood,  nor 
wisdom.     It  is  the  practice  of  good  nature  to"! 
Overlook  faults  which   have  already,   by  the 
consequences,  punished  the  delinquent.     It  is 
natural  for  a  father  to  think  more  favourably 
than  others  of  bis  children;  and  it  is  always    i 
wise  to  give  assistance,  while  a  little  help  will  1 
prevent  the  necessity  of  greater.  ^ 

•*  If  you  married  imprudently,  you  miscarriedl 
at  your  own  hazard,  at  an  age  when  you  had  a  I 
right  of  choice.     It  would  be  hard  indeed  itJ 
tlie  man  might  not  choose  his  own  wife,  who 
has  a  right  to  plead  before  the  Judges  of  his 
country. 

"  If  your  imprudence  has  ended  in  difficulties 
and  incouveniencies,  you  are  yourself  to  sup- 
port them ;  ^nd,  with  the  help  of  a  little  better 
health,  you  would  support  them  and  conquer 
them.  Surely,  that  want  whicb  accident  and 
sickness  produces,  is  to  be  supported  in  every 
region  of  humanity,  though  there  were  neither 
friends  nor  fathers  in  the  world.  You  have 
certainly  frdm  your  father  the  highest  claim  of 
charity,  though  none  of  right:. and  therefore 
I  would  counsel  you  to  omit  no  decent  nor 
manly  degree  of  importunity.  Your  debts  in 
the  whole  are  large,  and  of  the  whole  but  a 
small  part  is  troublesome.  Small  debts  are 
like  small  shot ;  they  are  rattling  on  every  side, 
and  can  scarcely  be  escaped  without  a  wound : 
great  debts  are  like  cannon  ;  of  loud  noise  but 

z2 
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little  danger.  You  mast,  therefore,  be  enabled 
to  discharge  petty  debts,  that  you  may  have 
leisure,  with  security,  to  struggle  with  the  rest. 
Neither  the  great  nor  the  little  debts  disgrace 
you.  I  am  sure  you  have  my  esteem  for  the 
courage  with  which  you  contracted  them,  and 
the  spirit  with  which  you  endure  them.  I  wish 
my  esteem  could  be  of  more  use,  I  have  been 
invited,  or  have  invited  myself,  to  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom;  and  will  not  incommode  my 
dear  Lucy  by  coming  to  Litchfield,  while  her 
present  lodging  is  of  any  use  to  her.  I  hope, 
in  a  few  days,  to  be  at  leisure,  and  to  make 
visits.  Whither  I  shall  fly  is  matter  of  no  im- 
portance. A  man  unconnected  is  at  home 
every  where;  unless  he  may  be  said  to  be  at 
home  no  where,  f  am  sorry,  dear  Sir,  that 
where  you  have  parents,  a  man  of  your  merits 
should  not  have  a  home.  I  wish  I  could, give 
it  you. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"  Sam.  Johnson/ 

He  now  refreshed  himself  by  an  excursioa 
to  Oxford,  of  which  ihe  following  short  cha- 
racteristical  notice,  in  his  own  words,  is  pre- 
served :—•** is  now  making  tea  for  roe. 

I  have  been  in  my  jgown  ever  since  I  came  here. 
It  was  at  my  first  coming  quite  new  and  hand- 
some* I  have  swum  thrice,  which  I  had  dis- 
used for  many  years.  I  have  proposed  to 
Vansitlart*  climbing  over  the  wall,'  but  he  has 

*  Dr.  Robert  Vansitlart,  of  the  ancient  and  respectable 
family  of  that  name  in  Berkshire.  He  was  eminent  for  learn* 
^n^  and  worth,  and  much  esteemed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
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refused  me.     Add  I  have  clapped  my  hands 
till  they  are  sore,  at  Dr.  King's  speech/'* 

His  negro  servant,  Francis  Barber,  having 
left  him,  and  been  some  time  at  sea,  not  pressed, 
as  had  been  supposed,  but  with  his  own  con- 
sent, it  appears  from  a  letter  to  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.  from  Dr.  Smollett,  that  his  master  kindly 
interested  himself  in  procuring  his  release  from 
a  state  of  life  of  which  Johnson  always  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  abhorrence.  He  said,  "  No 
man  will  be  a  sailor  who  has  contrivance 
enough  to  get  himself  into  a  jail;  for  being  in 
a  ship  is  being  in  a  jail,  with  the  chance  of 
being  drowned. "f  And  at  another  time,  *'  A 
man  in  a  jail  has  more  room,  better  food,  and 
commonly  better  company.'^;};  The  letter  was 
as  follows : 

«*  DEAR  SIR,  Chelsea,  March  16,  1759. 

**  I  AM  again  your  petitioner,  in  behalf  of 

that  great  Cham§  of  literature,  SamuelJohnson. 

His   black   servant,    whose  name   is   Francis 

Barber,  has  been  pressed  on  board  the  Stag 

•  Gentleman's  Magazine,  April,  1785. 

t  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d  edit,  p.  126. 

t  Ibid.  p.  251. 

§  In  my  first  edition  this  word  was  printed  CAum,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  one  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  Miscellanies,  and  I  animadverted 
on  Dr.  Smollett's  ignorance ;  for  which  let  me  propitiate  the 
manes  of  that  ingenious  and  benevolent  gentleman.  Chum 
was  certainly  a  mistaken  reading  for  Cham,  the  title  of  the 
Sovereign  of  Tartary,  which  is  well  appUed  to  Johnson,  the 
Monarch  of  Literature :  and  was  an  epithet  familiar  to  Smol- 
lett See  "  Roderick  Random,"  cap.  66.  For  this  correc- 
tion 1  am  indebted  to  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  talents  and 
literary  acquirements  accord  well  with  his  respectable  pedigree: 
ofTiMPLi:. 
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frigate,  Capt.  Angel,  and  onr  lexicographer  in 
in  great  distress.  He  says,  the  boy  is  a  sickly 
lad,  of  a  delicate  frame,  and  particularly  sub* 
ject  to  a  malady  in  his  throat,  which  renders 
him  very  unfit  for  his  Majesty's  service.  Yon 
know  what  matter  of  animosity  the  said  John- 
son has  against  you :  and  I  dare  say  you  de-- 
sire  no  other  opportunity  of  resenting  it,  than 
that  of  laying  him  under  an  obligation.  He 
was  humble  enough  to  desire  my  assistance  on 
this  occasion,  though  he  and  I  were  never 
cater-cousins ;  and  I  gave  him  to  understand 
that  I  would  make  application  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Wilkes,  who,  perhaps,  by  his  interest 
with  Dr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Elliot,  might  be  able 
to  procure  the  discbarge  of  his  lacquey.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  J  leave  to  your  own  consideration ; 
but  I  cannot  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  de- 
claring that  I  am,  vrith  the  most  inviolable 
esteem  and  attachment,  dear  Sir, 
^*  Your  affectionate  obliged  humble  servant, 

**  T.  Smollett.*' 

Mr.  Wilkes,  who  upon  all  occasions  has 
acted,  as  a  private  gentleman,  with  most  polite 
liberality,  applied  to  his  friend.  Sir  George 
Hay,  then  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty ;  and  Francis  Barber  was  dis^ 
charged,  as  he  has  told  me,  without  any  wish  of 
his  own.  He  found  his  old  master  in  Cham« 
bers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  returned  to  his 
service. 

What  particular  new  scheme  of  life  Johnson 
had  in  view  this  year,  I  have  not  discovered ; 
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but  that  he  meditated  one  of  some  sort,  is  clear 
from  his  private  devotions,  in  which  we  find,* 
*^  the  change  of  outward  things  which  1  am 
now  to  make ;"  and,  "  Grant  me  the  grace  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course  which  I  am 
now  beginning  may  proceed  according  to  thy 
laws,  and  end  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy  favovir.'" 
But  he  did  not,  in  fact,  make  any  external  or 
visible  change. 

At  this  time  there  being  a  competition  among 
the  architects  of  London  to  be  employed  in 
the  building  of  Blackfriars-bridge,  a  question 
was  very  warmly  agitated  whether  semicircular 
or  elliptical  arches  were  preferable.  In  the 
design  offered  by  Mr.  Mylne  the  elliptical  form 
was  adopted,  and  therefore  it  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  rivals  to  attack  it  Johnson's  re- 
gard for  his  friend  Mr.  Gwyn  induced  him  to 
engage  in  this  controversy  against  Mr*  Mylne  ;t 

*  Prayers  and  Meditations. 

t  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  a  long  detail  of  it,  in  that 
manner  vulgarly,  but  significantly,  called  rigmarole;  in  which, 
amidst  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of  arts  and  artists^  he  talk$ 
of  "  proportions  of  a  column  being  taken^from  that  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  and  adjusted  hy  Nature — masculine  and  femi- 
nine— in  a  man  ses^uioctave  of  the  head,  and  in  a  woman, 
sesquinonal;  nor  has  he  failed  to  introduce  jargon  of  musical 
terms,  which  do  not  seem  much  to  correspond  with  the  sub- 
ject, but  serve  to  make  up  the  heterogeneous  mass.  To  follow 
the  Knight  through  all  this,  would  be  an  useless  fatigue  to 
myself,  and  not  a  little  disgusting  to  my  readers.  1  shall, 
therefore,  only  make  a  few  remarks  upon  this  statement.  He 
seems  to  exult  in  having  detected  Johnson  in  procuring  "from 
a  person  eminently  skilled  in  mathematicks  and  the  principles 
of  architecture,  answers  to  a  string  of  questions  drawn  np  by 
himself,  touching  the  comparative  strength  of  semicircular 
and  elliptical  arches.'*    Now  I  cannot  conceive  how  Johnson 
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and  after  being  at  considerable  pains  to  study 
the  subject,  he  wrote  three  several  letters  in 
the  Gazetteer,  in  opposition  to  his  plan. 

could  have  acted  more  wisely.  Sir  John  complains  that  the 
opinion  of  that  excellent  mathematician ,  Mr.  Thomas  Simp- 
son, did  not  prepond^erate  in  favour  of  the  semicircular  arch. 
But  he  should  have  known,  that  however  eminent  Mr.  Simp- 
son was  in  the  higher  parts  of  abstract  mathematical  science, 
he  was  little  versed  in  mixed  and  practical  mechanicks.  Mr. 
MuUer,  of  Woolwich  Academy,  the  scholastic  father  of  all  the 
great  engineers  which  this  country  has  employed  for  forty 
years,  decided  the  question  by  declaring  clearly  in  favour  of 
the  elliptical  aich. 

It  is  ungraciously  suggested,  that  Johnson's  motive  for  op- 
posing Mr.  Mylne's  scheme  may  have  been  his  prejudice 
against  him  a^  a  native  of  North-Britain;  when,  in  truth,  as 
has  been  stated,  he  gave  the  aid  of  his  able  pen  to  a  friend, 
who  was  one  of  the  candidates ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  having 
any  illiberal  antipathy  to  Mr.  Mylne,  that  he  afterwards  lived 
with  that  gentleman  upon  very  agreeable  terras  of  acquaint- 
ance, and  dined  with  him  at  his  house.  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
indeed,  gives  full  vent  to  his  prejudice  in  abusing  Blackfriars- 
bridge,  calling  it  "an  edifice  in  which  beauty  and  symmetry 
are  in  vain  sought  for;  by  which  the  citizens  of  London  have 
perpetuated  their  own  disgrace,  and  subjected  a  whole  nation 
to  the  reproach  of  foreigners."  Whoever  has  contemplated, 
placido  lumine,  this  stately,  elegant,  and  airy  structure,  which 
has  so  fine  an  effect,  especially  on  approaching  this  capital  on 
that  quarter,  must  wonder  at  such  unjust  and  ill-tempered 
censure ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  foreigners  of  good  taste,  whether 
this  bridge  be  not  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of 
London.  As  to  the  stability  of  the  fabrick,  it  is  certain  that 
the  city  of  London  took  every  precaution  to  have  the  best 
Portland  stone  for  it;  but  as  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  quarries 
belonging  to  the  publick,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  it  so  happened  that  parliamentary  interest, 
which  is  often  the  bane  of  fair  pursuits,  thwarted  their  en- 
deavours. Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  it  is  well 
known  that  not  only  has  Blackfriars-bridge  never  sunk  either 
|n  its  foundation  or  in  its  arches,  which  were  so  much  the 
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If  it  should  be  remarked  that  this  wa»  a  con- 
troversy which  lay  quite  out  of  Johnson's  way, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  after  all,  his  era- 
ploying  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  eloquence 
upon  a  subject  which  he  had  studied  on  the 
moment,  is  not  more  strange  than  what  we. 
often  observe  in  lawyers,  who,  as  Quicquid 
agunt  homines  is  the  matter  of  law-suits,  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  pick  up  a  temporary 
knowledge  of  an  art  or  science,  of  which  they 
understood  nothing  till  their  brief  was  de- 
livered, and  appear  to  be  much  masters  of  if. 
In  like  manner,  members  of  the  legislature  fre- 
quently introduce  and  expatiate  upon  subjects 
of  which  they  have  informed  themselves  for  the 
occasion. 

In  1760  he  wrote  "  an  Address  of  the 
Painters  to  George  III.  on  his  Accession  to 
the  Throne  of  these  Kingdoms,"t  which  no 
monarch  ever  ascended  with  more  sincere  con- 
gatulations  from  his  people.  The  generations 
of  foreign  princes  had  prepared  their  minds  to 
rejoice  in  having  again  a  King,  who  gloried  in 
being  "  born  a  Briton.''  He  also  wrote  for  Mr. 
Baretti  the  Dedicationf  of  his  Italian  and  En- 
glish  Dictionary,  to  the  Marquis  of  Abreu, 
then  Envoy-Extraordinary  from  Spain  at  the 
Court  of  Great-Britain. 

Johnson  was  now  either  very  idle,  or  very 
busy  with  his  Shakespeare;  for  I  can  find  no 
other  publick  composition  by  him  except  an 

subject  of  contest,  but  any  injuries  which  it  has  suffered  from 
.  the  effects  of  severe  frosts  have  been  already,  in  some  measure, 
repaired  with  sounder  stone,  ?ind  every  necessary  renewal 
ean  be  completed  at  a  moderate  expense. 
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lotroduction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  cloathing  the  French  prisoners  ;*  one 
of  the  many  proofs  that  he  was  ever  awake  t^ 
the  calls  of  humanity;  and  an  account  which 
he  gave  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  Mr. 
Ty tiers  acute  and  able  vindication  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.*  The  generosity  of  Johnson's 
feelings  shines  forth  in  the  following  sentence : 
*'  It  has  now  been  fashionable,  for  near  half  a 
century,  to  defame  and  vilify  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  Stuarts  have  found  few  apo* 
logists,  for  the  dead  cannot  pay  for  praise ;  and 
who  will,  without  reward,  oppose  the  tide  of 
popularity?  Yet  there  remains  still  among  us, 
not  wholly  extinguished,  a  zeal  for  truth,  ^ 
desire  of  establishing  right  in  opposition  to 
fashion." 

In  this  year  I  have  not  discovered  a  single 
private  letter  written  by  him  to  any  of  hisf 
friends.  It  should  seem,  however^  that  \ie  had 
at  this  period  a  floating  intention  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  recent  and  wonderful  successes 
of  the  British  arms  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe; 
for  among  his  resolutions  or  memorandums, 
September  18,  there  is,  "  Send  for  books  for 
Hist,  of  War."  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  intention  was  not  fulfilled.  His  ma* 
jestick  expression  would  have  carried  down  to 
the  latest  posterity  the  glorious  achievement$ 
of  his  country,  with  the  same  fervent  glow 
which  they  produced  on  the  mind  at  the  time. 
He  would  have  been  under  no  temptation  to 
deviate  in  any  degree  from  truth,  which  he 
held  very  sacred,  or  to  take  a  licence,  which  ^ 
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learned  divine  told  me  he  once  seemed,  in  a 
conversation,  jocularly  to  allow  to  historians. 
"There  are  (said  he)  inexcusable  lies,  and 
consecrated  lies.  For  instance,  v^e  are  told 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  nevrs  of  the  un- 
fortunate battle  of  Fontenoy,  every  heart  beat, 
and  every  eye  was  in  tears.  Now  we  know 
that  no  man  eat  his  dinner  the  worse,  but  there 
should  have  been  all  this  concern ;  and  to  say 
there  was^  (smiling)  may  be  reckoned  a  conse- 
crated lie.** 

This  year  Mr.  Murphy,  having  thought  him- 
self  ill-treated  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  was  one  of  the  writers  of  **  The  Critical 
Review,"*  published  an  indignant  vindication 
in  "A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Samuel  Johnson, 
A.  M."  in  which  he  compliments  Johnson  in  a 
just  and  elegant  manner : 

"  Transeendant  Genius !  whose  prolifick  vein 

"  Ne'er  knew  the  frigid  poet's  toil  and  pain ; 

"  To  whom  Apollo  opens  all  his  store, 

**  And  every  Muse  presents  her  sacred  lore ; 

*'  Say,  powerful  Johnson,  whence  thy  verse  is  fraught 

"  With  so  much  grace,  such  energy  of  thought ; 

**  Whether  thy  Juvenal  instructs  the  age 

**  In  chaster  numbers,  and  new-points  his  rage; 

^*  Or  fair  Irene  sees,  alas!  too  late 

"  Her  innocence  exchang'd  for  guilty  state ; 

"  Whate'er  you  write,  in  every  golden  line 

•*  Sublimity  and  elegance  combine : 

•*  Thy  nervous  phrase  impresses  every  soul, 

"  While  harmony  gives  rapture  to  the  whole." 

Again,  towards  the  conclusiou  : 

•*  Thou,  then,  my  friend,  who  see'st  the  dangerous  strife 

•*  In  which  some  demon  bids  me  plunge  my  life, 

"  To  the  Aonian  fount  direct  my  feet, 

**  Say,  where  the  Nine  thy  lonely  musings  meet? 
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**  Where  'warbles  to  i\ky  ear  the  sacred  throngs, 

•*  Thy  moral  sense^  thy  dignity  of  song? 

**  TeU,  for  you  can,  by  what  unerring  art 

•*  You  wake  to  finer  feelings  every  heart ; 

**  In  each  bright  page  some  truth  important  give, 

**  And  bid  to  future  times  thy  Rambler  live." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  relate  the  manner 
in  which  an  acquaintance  first  commenced  be- 
tween  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Murphy.  During 
the  publication  of  the  "  Gray  VInn  Journal,"  a 
periodical  paper,  which  was  successfully  car- 
ried on  by  Mr,  Murphy  alone,  when  a  very 
young  man,  he  happened  to  be  in  the  country 
with  Mr.  Foote;  and  having  mentioned  that 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  London  in  order  to  get 
ready  for  the  press  one  of  the  numbers  of  that 
Journal,  Foote  said  to  him,  **  You  need  not  go 
on  that  account.  Here  is  a  French  magazine^ 
in  which  you  will  find  a  very  pretty  oriental 
tale ;  translate  that,  and  send  it  to  your  printer/' 
Mr.  Murphy  having  read  the  tale,  was  highly 
pleased  with  it,  and  followed  Foote's  advice. 
•When  he  returned  to  town,  this  tale  was  pointed 
out  to  him  in  "  The  Rambler,"  from  whence  it 
had  been  translated  into  the  French  magazine. 
Mr.  Murphy  then  waited  upon  Johnson,  to 
explain  this  curious  incident.  His  talents, 
literature,  and  gentleman-like  manners,  were 
soon  perceived  by  Johnson,  and  a  friendship 
was  formed  which  was  never  broken. 


"to  bennet  langton,  esq.  at  langton% 
near  spilsbv,  lincolnshire. 

''dear  sir, 

"  You  that  travel  about  the  world,  have 
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more  materials  for  letters,  thaa  I  who  stay  at 
home:  and  should,  therefore,  write  with  fre- 
quency equal  to  your  opportuuities,  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  all  England  surveyed  by  you, 
if  you  would  impart  your  observations  in  nar- 
ratives as  agreeable  as  your  last.  Knowledge 
16  always  to  be  wished  to  those  who  can  com- 
municate it  well.  While  you  have  been  riding 
and  running,  and  seeing  the  tombs  of  the  learn- 
ed, and  the  camps  of  the  valiant,  I  have  only 
staid  at  home,'and  intended  to  do  great  things, 
which  I  have  not  done.  Beau*  went  away  to 
Cheshire,  and  has  not  yet  found  his  way  back. 
Chambers  passed  the  vacation  at  Oxford. 

"  1  ara  very  sincerely  solicitous  for  the  pre- 
servation or  curing  of  Mr.  Langton's  sight,  and 
am  glad  that  the  chirurgeon  at  Coventry  gives 
him  so  much  hope.  Mr.  Sharpe  is  of  opinion 
that  the  tedious  maturation  of  the  cataract  is  a 
vulgar  errour,  and  that  it  may  be  removed  as 
soon  as  it  is  formed.  This  notion  deserves  to 
be  considered :  I  doubt  whether  it  be  univer- 
sally true ;  but  if -^t  be  true  in  some  cases,  and 
those  cases  can  be  distinguished,  it  may  save  a 
long  and  uncomfortable  delay. 

•'  Of  dear  Mrs.  Langton  you  give  me  no  ac- 
count; which  is  the  less  friendly,  as  you  know 
.  how  highly  I  think  of  her,  and  how  much  I  in- 
terest myself  in  her  health.  I  suppose  you 
told  her  of  my  opinion,  and  likewise  suppose  it 
was  not  followed  ;  however,  I  still  believe  it  to 
be  right. 

**  Let  me  hear  from  you  again,  wherever  you 

*  Topham  Beauclerk,  Esq* 
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ar^,  or  whatever  you  are  doing;  whether  you 
wander  or  sit  still,  plant  tl^ees  6r  m^ke  Rusiicks* 
play  with  your  sisters  or  muse  alone;  and  in 
return  I  will  tell  you  the  success  of  Sheridan, 
who  at  this  instant  is  playiiig  Cato,  and  has 
already  pUyed  Richard  twice.  He  had  more 
company  the  second  than  the  fi^st  night,  and 
will  make  I  believe  a  good  figure  in  the  whole, 
though  his  faults  seem  to  be  very  many ;  some 
of  natural  deficience,  and  some  of  laborious 
affectation.  He  has,  I  think,  no 'power  of  as- 
suming either  that  dignity  or  elegance  which 
some  men^  who  have  little  of  either  in  common 
life,  can  exhibit  on  the  stage.  His  voice  when 
strained  is  unpleasing,  and  when  low  is  not 
always  heard.  He  seems  to  think  too  much  on 
the  audience,  and  turns  his  face  too  often  to 
the  galleries. 

"  However,  I  wish  him  well;  and  among 
other  reasons,  because  I  like  his  wife.f- 

••  Make  haste  to  write  to,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.**' 
"  Oct.  18,  1760. 

In  1761  Johnson  appears  to  have  done  little. 
He  was  still,  no  doubt,  proceeding  in  his  edi- 
tion of  ^hakespeare;  but  what  advances  he 
made  in  it  cannot  be  ascertained.  He  certainly 
was  at  this  time  not  active;  for  in  his  scrupu- 
lous examination  of  himself  on  Easter  eve,  he 
laments,  in  his  too  rigorous  mode  of  censuring 

*  Essays  with  that  title,  written  about  this  time  by  Mr. 
Langton,  but  not  published. 

t  Mrs.  SKeridan  was  authonr  of  "  Memoiirs  of  Miss  Sydney 
Biddulph,**  a  novel  of  great  merit,  and  of  some  other  pieces. 


his  own  conduct,  that  his  life,  since  the  com- 
munion of  the  preceding  Easter,  had  be^i 
^  dissipated  and  useless."  He,  however,  con* , 
tributed  this  year  the  Preface*  to  "  Roll's  Dic- 
tionary of  Trade  and  Commerce,'*  in  which  he 
displays  such  a  clear  and  comprehensive  know^ 
ledge  of  the  subject,  as  might  lead  the  reader 
to  think  that  its  authour  had  devoted  all  his 
life  to  it  I  asked  him^  whether  he  knew 
much  of  Rolt,  and  of  his  work.  **  Sir,  (said 
be)  I  never  saw  the  man,  and  never  read  the 
book.  The  booksellers  wanted  a  Preface  to  a 
Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  I  knew 
very  well  what  such  a  Dictionary  should  be, 
and  I  wrote  a  Preface  accordingly.''  Rolt, 
who  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the  booksellers, 
was,  as  Johnson  told  me,  a  singular  character. 
Though  not  in  the  least  acquainted  with  him, 
he  used  to  say,  "  1  am  just  come  from  Sam. 
Johnson."  This  was  a  sufficient  specimen  of 
his  vanity  and  impudence.  But  he  gave  a 
more  eminent  proof  of  it  in  our  sister  kingdom, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  informed  me.  When  Aken- 
side's  *' Pleasures  of  the  Imagination"  first 
came  out,  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  the  poem. 
Rolt  went  over  to  Dublin,  published  an  edi- 
tion of  it,  and  put  his  own  name  to  it.  Upon 
the  fame  of  this  he  lived  for  several  months, 
being  entertained  at  the  best  tables  as  "  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Rolt."t     His  conversation   in- 

t  I  have  had  inquiry  made  in  Ireland  as  to  this  story,  but 
do  not  find  it  recollected  there.  I  give  it  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  m^y  bel  added  that  of  the  "  Bfographi- 
cal  EHctionary,"  and  "  Biographia  Dramatica  f  in  both  of 
which  it  has  stood  many  years.  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that 
the  truth  probably  is,  not  that  an  edition  was  published  witli 
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deecl,  did  not  discover  mach  of  the  fire  of  a 
poet ;  but  it  was  recollected  that  both  Addisoo 
and  Thomson  were  equally  dull  till  excited  by 
wine.  Akenside  having  been  informed  of  this 
imposition,  vindicated  his  right  by  publishing 
the  poem  with  its  real  authour's  name.  Se- 
veral instances  of  such  literary  fraud  have 
been  detected.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Campbell, 
of  St.  Andrew's,  wrote  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
original  of  Moral  Virtue,"  the  manuscript  of 
which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Innes,  a  clergyman  in 
England,  who  was  his  countryman  and  ac- 
quaintance. Innes  published  it  with  his  own 
name  to  it;  and  before  the  imposition  was  dis- 
covered, obtained  considerable  promotion,  as  a 
reward  of  his  merit.*  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Hugh  Blair,  and  his  cousin  Mr.  George  Banna- 
tine,  when  students  in  divinity,  wrote  a  poem, 
entitled  "The  Resurrection,"  copies  of  which 
were  handed  about  in  manuscript.  They  were, 
at  length,  very  much  surprized  to  see  a  pomp- 
ous edition  of  it  in  folio,  dedicated  to  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  by  a  Dr.  Douglas, 
as  his  own.  Some  years  ago  a  little  novel, 
entitled  "  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  was  assumed 
by  Mr.  Eccles,  a  young  Irish  clergyman,  who 
was  afterwards  drowned  near  Bath.  He  had 
been  at  the  pains  to  transcribe  the  whole  book, 
with  blottings,  interlineations,  and  corrections, 

Rolt's  name  in  the  title-page,  but,  t)ia,t  ^e  poem  being  then 
anonymous,  Rolt  acquiesced  in  its  being  attributed  to  him  in 
conversation. 

♦  I  have  both  the  books.  Innes  was  the  clergyman  who 
brought  Psalmanazar  to  England,  and  was  an  accomplice  in 
his  extroardinary  fiction* 
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that  it  might  be  shewn  to  several  people  aS  an 
original.     It  was,  in  truth,  the  production  of 
Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  an  attorney  in  the  Ex- 
chequer at  Edinburgh,  who  is  the  authour  of 
several  other  ingenious  pieces;  but  the  belief 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Eccles  became  so  general, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  for  Messieurs 
Strahan  and  Cadell  to  publish  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  contradicting  the  re- 
port, and  mentioning  that  they  purchased  the 
copy-right  of  Mr,  Mackenzie.     I  can  conceive 
this  kind  of  fraud  to  be  easily  practised  with 
successful  effrontery.    The  Filiation  of  a  lite- 
rary performance  is  difficult  of  proof;  seldom 
is  there  any  witness  present  at  its  birth.     A 
man,   either  in    confidence    or    by  improper 
mean^,  obtains  possession  of  a  copy  of  it  in 
manuscript,  and  boldly  publishes  it  as  his  own. 
The  true  authour,  in  many  cases,  may  not  be 
able  to  make  his  title  clear.     Johnson,  indeed, 
from  the  peculiar  features  of  his  literary  off- 
spring, might  bid  defiance  to  any  attempt  to 
appropriate  them  to  others : 

^*  But  Shakespeare's  magick  could  not  copied  be, 

"  Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he."  ^ 

He  this  year  lent  his  friendly  assistance  to 
correct  and  improve  a  pamphlet  written  by 
Mr.  Gwyn,  the  architect,  entitled  "  Thoughts 
on  the  Coronation  of  George  III."* 

Johnson  had*now  for  some  years  admitted 
Mr.  Baretti  to  his  intimacy;  nor  did  their 
friendship  cease  upon  their  being  separated  by 
Baretti's  revisiting  his  native  country^  as  ap- 
pears from  Johnson's  letters  to  him 

VOL.  i.  A  a 
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**  TO    MR.    JOSEPH  BARETTf,    AT   MILAN.* 

"  Y6v  reproach  me  very  often  with  parsi- 
mony of  writing ;  but  you  may  discover  by  the 
ejjctent  of  my  paper,  that  I  design  to  recom- 
pense rarity  by  length.  A  short  letter  to  a 
distant  friend  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  insult  like 
that  of  a  slight  bow  or  cursory  salutation; — a 
proof  of  unwillingness  to  do  much,  even  where 
there  is  a  necessity  of  doing  something.  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  who  continues 
th^  same  course  of  life  in  the  same  place, 
will  have  little  to  tell.  One  week  and  one 
year  are  very  like  one  another*  The  silent 
changes  made  by  time  are  not  always  per- 
ceived ;  and  if  they  are  not  perceived,  can-^ 
not  be  recounted.  I  have  risen  an<l  lain  down, 
talked  and  mused,  while  you  have  roved  over  a 
considerable  part  of  Europe;  yet  I  have  not 
envied  ray  Baretti  any  of  his  pleasures,  though,^ 
perhaps,  1  have  envied  others  his  company: 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  other  nations  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  English  by 
a  traveller  who  has  so  nicely  inspected  our 
manners,  and  so  successfully  studied  our  lite-^ 
rature.  I  received  your  kind,  letter  from  Fal- 
mouth, in  which  you  gave  me  notice  of  your 
departure  for  Lisbon ;  and  another  from  Lisbon, 
in  which  you  told  me  that  you  were  to  leave 
Portugal  in  a  few  days.     To  either  of  these 

*  The  originals  of  Dr.  Johnson's  three  letters  to  Mr. 
Baretti,  which  are  among  the  very  best  he  ever  wrote,  were 
communicated  to  the  proprietors  of  that  instructiye'  and  ele- 
gant monthly  miscellany,  "  The  European  Magazine,*'  ia 
which  they  first  appeared. 
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how  could  any  auswer  be  returoed  ?  I  hwe 
had  a  third  from  Turin,  complaining  that  I 
have  not  answered  the  former.  Your  English 
style  still  continues  in  its  purity  and  vigour. 
With  vigour  your  genius  will  supply  it;  but 
its  purity  must  be  continued  by  close  attention. 
To  use  two  languages  familiarly,  and  without 
contaminating  one  by  the  other,  is  very  diffi- 
cult ;  and  to  use  more  than  two,  is  hardly  to 
be  hoped.  The  praises  which  some  have  re- 
ceived for  the  multiplicity  of  languages,  may 
be  sufficient  to  excite  industry,  but  can  hardly 
generate  confidence. 

^'  1  know  not  whether  I  can  hardly  rejoice 
at  the  kind  reception  which  you  have  found, 
or  at  the  popularity  to  which  you  are  exalted. 
I  am  willing  that  your  merit  should  be  distin* 
guished  ;  but  cannot  wish  that  your  affections 
may  be  gained.  I  would  have  you  happy 
wherever  you  are :  yet  I  would  have  you  wish 
to  return  to  England.  If  ever  you  visit  us 
again,  you  will  find  the  kindness  of  your  friends 
undiminished.  To  tell  you  how  many  inquiries 
are  made  after  you,  would  be  tedious,  or  if  not 
tedious,  would  be  vain ;  because  you  may  be 
told  in  a  very  few  words,  that  all  who  knew 
you  wish  you  well ;  and  that  all  that  you  em- 
braced at  your  departure,  will  caress  you  at 
your  return;  therefore  let  not  Italian  acade- 
micians nor  Italian  ladies  drive  us  from  your 
thoughts.  You  may  find  among  us  what  you 
will  leave  behind,  soft  smiles  and  easy  sonnets. 
Yet  I  shall  not  wonder  if  all  our  invitations 
should  be  rejeipted :  for  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
Aa2 
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beiog  considerable  at  home,  which  is  not  easily 
resisted* 

By  conducting  Mr.  Southwell  to  Venice,  you 
fulfilled,  I  know,  the  original  contract :  yet  I 
would  wish  you  not  wholly  to  lose  him  from 
your  notice,  but  to  recommend  him  to  such  ac- 
quaintance as  may  best  secure  him  from  suffer- 
ing by  his  own  follies,  and,  to  take  such  general 
care  both  of  his  safety  and  his  interest  as  may 
come  within  your  power.  His  relations  will 
thank  you  for  any  such  gratuitous  attention : 
at  least  they  will  not  blame  you  for  any  evil 
that  may  happen,  whether  they  thank  you  or 
not  for  any  good. 

•'  You  know  that  we  have  a  new  King  and  a 
new  Parliament.  Of  the  new  Parliament  Fitz- 
herbert  is  a  member.  We  were  so  weary  of 
our  old  King,  that  we  are  much  pleased  with 
his  successor;  of  whom  we  are  so  much  in- 
clined to  hope  great  things,  that  most  of  us 
begin  already  to  believe  them.  The  young 
man  is  hitherto  blameless;  but  it  would  be 
unreasonsiJble  to  expect  much  from  the  imma- 
turity of  juvenile  years,  and  the  ignorance  of 
princely  education.  He  has  been  long  in  the 
hands  of  the  Scots,  and  has  already  favoured 
them  more  than  the  English  will  contentedly 
endure.  But,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  knows 
whom  he  has  distinguished,  or  whom  he  has 
disgusted.  f     • 

**  The  Artists  have  instituted  a  yearly  Exhi- 
bition of  pictures  and  statues,  in  imitation;  as  I 
am  told,  of  foreign  academies.  This  yeaf  w^s 
the  second  Exhibition.  They  please  them- 
selves with  the  multitude  of  spectators,  and 
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imagiiie  that  the  English  Schopl  will  rise  id^ 
reputation.  Reynolds  is  without  a  rival,  and 
contioues  to  add  thousands  to  thousands,  %^hich 
he  deserves,  among  other  excellencies,  by  re- 
taining his  kindness  for  fiaretti.  This  exhibi- 
tion has  filled  the  heads  of  the  Artists  and 
lovers  of  art.  Surely  life,  if  it  be  not  long,  is 
tedious,  since  we  are  forced  to  call  in  the  assis- 
tance of  so  many  trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time, 
of  that  time  which  never  can  return. 

"  I  know  my  Baretti  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  letter  in  which  Igive  him  no  account 
of  myself:  yet  what  account  shall  1  give  him  ; 
I  have  not,  since  the  day  of  our  separation, 
suffered  or  done  any  thing  considerable.  The 
only  change  in  my  way  of  life  is,  that  I  have 
frequented  the  theatre  more  than  in  former 
seasons.  But  I  have  gone  thither  only  to  escape 
from  myself.  We  have  had  many  new  farces, 
and  the  comedy  called  *The  Jealous  Wife,' 
which,  though  not  written  with  much  genius, 
was  yet  so  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  so 
well  exhibited  by  the  actors,  that  it  was  crowd- 
ed for  tvi^enty  nights.  I  am  digressing  from 
myself  to  the  play-house;  but  a  barren  plan 
must  be  filled  with  episodes.  Of  myself  I 
have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  I  have  hitherto 
lived  without  the  concurrence  of  my  own  judg- 
ment; yet  I  continue  to  flatter  myself,  that, 
when  you  return,  you  will  fiind  me  mended.  I 
do  not  wonder  that,  where  the  monastick  life  is 
permited,  every  order  finds  votaries,  and  every 
monastery  inhabitants.  Men  will  submit  to  any 
rule,  by  which  they  will  be  exempted  (rem 
the  tyranny  of  caprice  and  of  chance.     They 
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are  glad  to  supply  by  esitemal  authority  their 
own  want  of  constaney  and  resolution,  and 
court  the  govemment  of  others,  when  long  ex- 
perience has  convinced  them  of  their  own  in- 
ability to  govern  themselves.     If  I   were  to 
visit  Italy,  my  curiosity  would  be  more  attract- 
ed by  convents  than  by  palaces ;  though  I  am 
afraid  that  I  should  find  expectation  in  both 
places  equally  disappointed,  and   life  in  both 
places  supported  with  impatience,  and  quitted 
with  reluctance.     That  it  must  be  so  soon 
quitted,  is  a  powerful  remedy  against  impa« 
tience:  but  what  shall  free  us  from  reluctance? 
Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  teach  us  to  die 
well,  have  taught  few  to  die  willingly :  y^  I 
cannot  but  hope  that  a  good  life  might  end  at 
last  in  a  contented  dea1b» 
.    "  You  see  to  what  a  train  of  thought  I  am 
drawn  by  the  mention  of  myself.    Let  me  now 
turn  my  attention  upon  you.    I  hope  you  take 
care  to  keep  an  exact  journal,  and  to  register 
all  occurrences  and   observations;    for  your 
friends  here  expect  such  a  book  of  travels  as 
has  not  been  often  seen.     Ypu  have  given  us 
good  specimens  in  your  letters  from  Lisbon.    I 
wish  you  had  staid  longer  in  Spain,  for  no 
country  is  less  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
but  the  quickness  of  your  discernment  must 
make  amends  for  the  celerity  of  your  motions. 
He  that  knows  which  way  to  direct  his  view, 
sees  much  in  a  little  time. 

"Write  to  me  very  often,  and  I  will  not 
neglect  to  write  to  you ;  and  I  may,  perhaps, 
in  time,  get  some  something  to  write  :  at  least, 
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you  will  know  by  my  fetters,  wbatcfner  else 

they  may  have  or  want,  that  I  continue  to  be  * 

"  Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

**  Sam.  Johnson/' 
"'  [London,]  June  10, 1761. 

In  1762  he  wrote  for  the  Reverend  Dr^  Ken- 
nedy, Rector  of  Bradley,  iu  Derbyshire,  in  a 
strain  of  very  courtly  elegance,  a  Dedication  to 
the  King*  of  that  gentleman's  work,  entitled 
**A  complete  System  of  Astronomical  Chro- 
nology, unfolding  the  Scriptures/'  He  had 
certainly  looked  at  this  work  before  it  was 
printed ;  for  the  concluding  paragraph  is  un- 
doubtedly of  his  composition,  of  which  let  my 
readers  judge: 

**  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  free  Religion 
and  History  from  the  darkness  of  a  disputed 
and  uncertain  chronology;  from  difficulties 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  insuperable,  and 
darkness  which  no  luminary  of  learning  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  dissipate.  I  have  es^ 
tablished  the  truth  of  the  Mosaical  account, 
by  evidence  which  no  transcription  can  cor* 
rupt,  no  negligence  can  lose,  and  no  interest 
can  pervert.  I  have  shewn  that  the  universe 
bears  witness  to  the  inspiration  of  its  historian, , 
by  the  revolution  of  its  orbs  and  the  succession 
of  its  seasons;  that  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fight  against  incredulity,  that  the  works  of 
God  give  hourly  confirmation  to  the  law^  the 
prophetSy  and  i\\egospeU  of  which  one  day  telieth 
another,  and  one  night  cerlifieth  another;  and 
that  the  validity  of  the  sacred  writings  never 
can  be  denied,  while  the  moon  shall  increase 
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and  wane,  aad  the  and  sh^|  kpow  \ns  going 

He  this  year  wrote  also  the  Dedicationf  to 
the  £arl  of  Middlesex  of  Mrs.  Lenox's  '^  Female 
Quixote,'*  and  the  Preface  to  the  •*  Catalogue 
of  the  Ar^ists's  £xh]bition."t 

The  following  letter,  which,  on  account  of 
its  intrinsick  merit,  it  would  have  been  unjust 
both  to  Johnson  and  the  publfck  to  have  with- 
held, was  obtained  for  me  by  the  solicitation  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Seward : 

"  TO   DR.  STAUNTON,  (NOW   SIR  GEORGE  STAUN- 
TON, BARONET.) 

"  DEAR  SIB, 

"  I  make  haste  to  answer  your  kind  let- 
ter, in  hope  of  hearing  again  from  you  before 
you  leave  us.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  a  man 
of  your  qualifications  should  find  it  necessary 
to  seek  an  establishment  in  Guadaloupe,  which 
if  a  peace  should  restore  to  the  French,  I  shall 
think  it  some  alleviation  of  the  loss,  that  it  must 
restore  likewise  Dr.  Staunton  to  the  English. 

"  It  is  a  melancHoly  consideration,  that  so 
much  of  our  time  is  necessarily  to  be  spent 
upon  the  care  of  living,  and  that  we  can  sel- 
dom obtain  ease  in  one  respect  but  by  resigning 
it  in  another :  yet  I  suppose  we  are  by  this  dis- 
pensation not  less  happy  in  the  whole,  than 
if  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  Nature  poured 
all  that  we  want  into  ouf  hands.  A  few,  if 
they  were  thus  left  to  themselves,  would,  per- 
haps, spend  thdr  time  in  laudable  pursuits ; 
but  the  greater  part  would  prey  upon  the  quiet 
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of  each  other,  or,  in  the  want  of  other  objects^ 
^ould  prey  upon  the&iselves. 

"  This,  however,  is  our  condition,  which  we 
must  improve  and  solace  as  we  can:  and 
though  we  cannot  choose  always  our  place  of 
residence,  we  may  in  every  place  find  rational 
amusements,  and  possess  in  every  place  the 
comforts  of  piety  and  a  pure  conscience. 

^^  In  Americd  there  is  little  to  be  observed 
except  natural  curiosities.  The  new  world 
must  have  many  vegetables  and  animals  with 
which  philosophers  are  but  very  little  ac- 
quainted. I  hope  you  will  furnish  yourself 
with  some  books  of  natural  history,  and  some 
glasses  and  other  instruments  of  observation. 
Trust  as  little  as  you  can  to  report ;  examine 
all  you  can  by  your  own  senses.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  you  will  be  able  fo  add  much  to 
knowledge,  and  perhaps,  to  medicine.  Wild 
nations  trust  to  simples;  and,  perhaps,  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  is  not  the  only  specifick  which 
those  extensive  regions  may  afford  us. 

"  Wherever  you  are,  and  whatever  be  your 
fortune,  be  certain,  dear  Sir,  that  you  carry  with 
you  my  kind  wishes;  and  that  whether  you  re- 
turn hither,  or  stay  in  the  other  hemisphere,  to 
hear  that  you  are  happy  will  give  pleasure 
to,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 
«  June  1,  1762. 

A  lady  having  at  this  time  solicited  him  to 
obtain  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  pa- 
tronage tp  h^ye  her  sou  sent  to  the  University, 
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one  of  those  solicitatioas  which  are  too  fre^ 
quent  where  peojde,  aDxiooH  for  a  parfieular 
object,  do  not  consider  propriety,  or  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  persons  whom  they  solicit 
have  to  assist  them,  he  wrote  to  her  the  follow*^ 
ing  answer ;  with  a  copy  of  which  I  am  fa- 
voured by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Farmer,  Master 
of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

^  MADAM, 

**  I  HOPE  you  will  believe  that  my  delay 
in  answering  your  letter  could  proceed  only 
from  my  unwillingness  to  destroy  any  hope 
that  you  had  formed.  Hope  is  itself  a  species 
of  happiness,  and,  perhaps,  the  chief  happiness 
which  this  world  affords ;  but,  like  all  other 
pleasures  immoderately  enjoyed,  the  excess  cf 
hope  must  be  expiated  by  pain ;  and  expecta- 
tions improperly  indulged,  must  end  in  disap- 
pointment. If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  itii^ 
proper  expectation  which  it  is  dangerous  to  in- 
dulge, experience  will  quickly  answer,  that  it 
is  such  expectation  as  is  dictated  not  by  rea- 
son, but  by  desire ;  expectation  raised,  not  by 
the  common  occurrences  of  life,  bdt  by  the 
wants  of  the  expectant;  an  expectation  that 
requires  the  common  course  of  things  to  be 
changed,  and  the  general  rules  of  action  to  be 
broken. 

"  When  you  made  your  request  to  me,  you 
should  have  considered.  Madam,  what  you 
were  asking.  You  ask  me  to  solicit  a  great 
man,  to  whom  I  never  spoke,  for  a  young  per- 
son whom  I  had  never  seen,  upon  a  suppo- 
j^ition  which  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  to  be 
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true.  There  is  no  reason  iirhy^  amongst  all  the 
great,  I  should  chuse  to  supplicate  the  Arch- 
bishop, nor  why,  among  all  the  possible  ob- 
jects of  his  bounty,  the  Archbishop  should 
chuse  your  son.  I  know,  Madam,  how  un- 
willingly conviction  is  admitted,  when  interest 
opposes  it;  but  surely.  Madam,  you  must 
allow,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should 
be  done  by  me,  which  every  other  man  may  do 
with  equal  reason,  and  which,  indeed,  no  man 
can  do  properly,  without  some  very  particular 
relation  both  to  the  Archbishop  and  to  you. 
If  I  could  help  you  in  this  exigence  by  any 
proper  means,  it  would  give  me  pleasure;  but 
this  proposal  is  so  very  remote  from  usual  me- 
thods, that  I  cannot  comply  with  it,  but  at  the 
risk  of  such  answer  and  suspick)ns  as  I  believe 
you  do  not  wish  me  to  undergo. 

*^  I  have  seen  your  son  this  morning;  he 
seems  a  pretty  youth,  and  will,  perhaps,  find 
some  better  friend  tiian  I  can  procure  him; 
but  though  he  should  at  last  miss  the  Univer- 
sity, he  may  still  be  wise,  useful,  and  happy. 
^*  I  am.  Madam, 
'^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  June  8, 1762. 

"  TO   MR.   JOSEPH   BARETTI,    AT   MILAN. 

*<  SIR,  London,  July  20, 1762* 

*•  However  justly  you  may  accuse  me  for 
want  of  punctuality  in  correspondence,  1  am 
not  so  far  tost  in  negligence  as  to  omit  the  op- 
portunity of  writing  to  you,  which  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk's  passage  through  Milan  affords  me. 
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**  I  suppose  you  received  the  Idlers^^  aad  I 
intend  that  you  shall  soon  receive  Shakespeare^ 
that  you  may  explain  his  .works  to  the  ladies  of 
Italy,  and  tell  them  the  story  of  the  editor, 
among  the  other  strange  narratives  with  which 
your  long  residence  in  this  unknown  region 
has  supplied  you. 

"As  you  have  now  been  long  away,  I  sup- 
pose your  curiosity  may  pant  for  some  news  of 
your  old  friends.  Miss  Williams  and  I  live 
much  as  we  did.  Miss  Cotterel  still  conti- 
nues to  cling  to  Mrs.  Porter,  and  Charlotte 
is  now  big  of  the  fourth  child.  Mr.  Reynolds 
gets  six  thousands  a  year.  Levet  is  latjely 
married,  not  without  much  suspicion  that  he 
has  been  wretchedly  cheated  in  his  match. 
Mr.  Chambers  is  gone  this  day,  for  the  first 
time,  the  circuit  with  the  judges.  Mr.  Ri- 
chardson is  dead  of  an  apoplexy,  and  his  Se- 
cond daughter  has  married  a  merchant. 

*'  My  vanity,  or  my  kindness,  makes  me 
flatter  myself,  that  you  would  rather  hear  of 
me  than  of  those  whom  I  have  mentioned ;  but 
of  myself  I  have  very  little  which  1  care  to  tell. 
Last  wiqter  I  went  down  to  my  native  town, 
wh(Bre  I  found  the  streets  much  narrower  and 
shorter  than  I  thought  I  had  left  them,  in- 
habited by  a  new  race  of  people  to  whopi  I 
was  very  little  known.  My  play-fellows  were 
grown  old,  and  forced  me  to  suspect  that  I  was 
no  longer  young.  My  only  remaining  friend 
has  changed  his  principles,  and  was  become 
the  tool  of  predominant  faction.  My  daughter- 
in-law,  from  whom  I  expected  most,  and 
whom  I  met  with  sincere  benevolence,  has  lost 
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the  beauty  and  gaietjr  of  youth,  without  haying 
gained  much  of  the  wisdom  of  age.  I  wan- 
dered about  for  five  days,  and  took  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  of  returning  to  a  place, 
where,  if  there  is  not  much  happiness,  there  is, 
at  least,  such  a  diversity  of  good  and  evil,  that 
slight  vexations  do  not  fix  upon  the  heart. 

**  I  think  in  a  few  weeks  to  try  another  ex- 
cursion ;  though  to  what  end  ?  Let  me  know, 
my  Baretti,  what  has  been  the  result  of  your 
return  to  your  own  country :  whether  time  has 
made  any  alteration  for  the  better,  and  whe- 
ther, when  the  first  raptures  of  salutation  were 
over,  you  did  not  find  your  thoughts  confessed 
their  disappointment. 

'^  Moral  sentences  appear  ostentatious  and 
tumid,  when  they  have  no  greater  occasions 
than  the  journey  of  a  wit  to  his  own  town : 
yet  such  pleasures  and  such  pains  make  up  the 
general  mass  of  life;  and  as  nothing  is  little  to 
him  that  feels  it  with  great  sensibility,  a  mind 
able  to  see  common  incidents  in  their  real  state, 
is  disposed  by  very  common  incidents  to  very 
serious  contemplations.  Let  us  trust  that  a 
time  will  come,  when  the  present  moment  will 
be  no  longer  irksome;  when  we  shall  not  bor- 
row all  our  happiness  from  hope,  which  at  last 
is  to  end  in  disappointment. 

"  1  beg  tliatyou  will  shexy  Mr.  Beauclerk  all 
the  civilities  which  you  have  in  your  power; 
for  he  has  always  been  kind  to  me. 

*'  I  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Stratico,  Professor 
of  Padua,  who  has  told  me  of  your  quarrel 
with  an  Abbot  of  the  Celesline  order ;  but  had 
not  the  particulars  very  ready  in  his  memory. 
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Wbeo  you  write  to  Mr.  Marsili,  let  bim  know 
that  1  remember  him  witb  kindnesa. 

"  May  you,  my  Baretti,  be  very  btppy  in 
Milan,  or  some  other  place  nearer  to.  Sir, 
*'  Your  most  affectionate  bumble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

The  accession  of  George  the  Third  to  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms,  opened  a  new  and 
brighter  prospect  to  men  of  literary  merit,  who 
bad  been  honoured  with  no  mark  of  royal  ik- 
vour  in  the  preceding  reign.  His  present  Ma^ 
jesty's  education  in  tiiiis  country,  as  well  as  bia 
taste  and  beneficence,  prompted  him  to  be  the 
patron  of  science  and  the  arts  ;  and  early  this 
year  Johnson  having  been  represented  to  him  as 
a  very  learned  and  good  man,  without  any  cer- 
tain provision,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
grant  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  The  earl  of  Bute,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  had  the  honour  to  announce  this  in- 
stance of  his  Sovereign's  bounty,  concerning 
which,  many  and  various  stories,  all  equally 
erroneous,  have  been  propagated  ;  maliciously 
representing  it  as  a  political  bribe  to  Johnson, 
to  desert  his  avowed  principles,  and  become 
the  tool  of  a  government  which  he  held  to  be 
founded  on  usurpation.  I  have  taken  care  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  refute  them  from  the 
most  authentick  information.  Lord  Bute  told 
me,  that  Mr.  Wedderbume,  now  Lord  Lough- 
borough, was  the  person  who  first  mentioned 
this  subject  to  him.  Lord  Loughborough  told 
me,  that  the  pension  was  granted  to  Johnson 
solely  as  the  reward  of  his  literary  merit,  with- 
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out  any  stipulatbn  whatever,  or  even  tacit  un- 
derstanding that  he  should  write  for  adminis- 
tration. His  Lordship  added,  that  he  was 
confident  the  political  tracts  which  Johnson 
afterwards  did  write,  as  they  were  entirely  con- 
sonant with  his  own  opinions,  would  have  been 
written  by  him,  though  no  pension  had  been 
granted  to  him, 

Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Murphy, 
who  then  lif ed  a  good  deal  with  him  and  Mr. 
Wedderburne,  told  me,  that  they  previously 
talked  with  Johnso^  upon  this  matter,  and 
that  it  was  perfectly  understood  by  all  parties, 
that  the  pension  was  merely  honorary.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  told  me,  that  Johnson  called 
on  him  after  his  Majesty's  intention  had  been 
notified  to  him,  and  said  he  wished  to  consult 
his  friends  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  accepting 
this  mark  of  the  royal  favour,  after  the  definitions 
which  he  had  given  in  his  Dictionary  of  pen- 
sion and  pensioners.  He  said  he  should  not 
have  Sir  Joshua's  answer  till  next  day,  when 
he  would  call  again,  and  desired  he  might 
think  of  it.  Sir  Joshua  answered,  he  was  clear 
to  give  his  opinion  then,  that  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  his  receiving  from  the  King  a 
reward  for  literary  nierit;  and  that  certainly 
the  definitions  in  his  Dictionary  were  not  ap- 
plicable to  him.  Johnson,  it  should  seem,  was 
satisfied,  for  he  did  not  call  again  till  he  had 
accepted  the  pension,  and  had  waited  on  Lord 
Bute  to  thank  him.  He  then  told  Sir  Joshua 
that  Lord  Bute  said  to  him  expressly,  "  It  is 
not  given  you  for  any  thing  you  are  to  do,  but 
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for  what  you  hnve  done."*  His  Lord»h]p,  he 
said,  behaved  in  the  handsomest  manner.  He 
repeated  the  words  twice,  that  he  might  be 
sure  Johnson  beard  them,  and  thus  set  his 
mind  perfectly  at  ease.  This  nobleman,  who 
has  been  so  violently  abused,  acted  with  great 
honour  in  this  instance,  and  displayed  a  mind 
truly  liberal.  A  minister  of  a  more  narrow 
and  selfish  disposition  would  have  availed  him- 
self of  such  an  opportunity  to  fix  an  implied 
obligation  on  a  man  of  Johnson's  powerful  ta- 
lents to  give  him  his  support. 

Mr.  Murphy  and  the  late  Mr  Sheridan  se- 
verally contended  for  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  who  mentioned  to  Mr.  Wedder- 
burne  that  Johnson  ought  to  have  a  pension. 
When  I  spoke  of  this  to  Lord  Loughborough, 
wishing  to  know  if  he  recollected  the  prime 
mover  in  the  business,  he  said,  **  All  his  friends 
assisted :"  and  when  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan strenuously  asserted  his  claim  to  it,  his 
Lordship  said,  "  He  rang  the  bell."  And  it  is 
but  just  to  add,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  told  me, 
that  when  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson 
that  a  pension  was  to  be  granted  to  him,  he  re- 
plied in  a  fervour  of  gratitude,  *'The  English 
language  does  not'aflford  me  terms  adequate  to 
my  feelings  on  this  occasion.  I  must  have  re- 
course  to  the  French.  1  am  j>enetre  with  his 
Majesty's  goodness."  When  1  repeated  this  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  he  did  not  contradict  it 

•  This>as  said  by  Lord  Bute,  as  Dr.  Bumey  was  informed 
by  Johnson  himself,  in  answer  to  a  question  which  he  put, 
previously  to  his  acceptance  of  the  intended  bounty:  "  Pray, 
my  lord,  what  am  I  expected  to  do  for  this  pension  V 
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His  definitions  of  pension  aad  pensioner, 
partly  founded  on  the  satirical  verses,  of  Pope, 
which  he  quotes,  may  be  generally  true;  and 
yet  every  bbdy  must  allow,  that  there  may  be, 
and  have  been  instances  of  pensions  given  and 
received  upon  liberal  and  honourable  terms. 
Thus,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  there  was  nothing 
inconsistent  or  humiliating  in  Johnson's  ac- 
cepting of  a  pension  so  unconditionally  and  so 
honourably  oflFered  to  hirn. 

But  I  shall  not  detain  my  readers  longer  by 
any  words  of  my  own,  on  a  subject  on  which  I 
atn  happily  enabled,  by  the  favour  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  to  present  them  with  what  Johnson 
himself  wrote;  his  lordship  having  been  pleased 
to  communicate  to  me  a  copy  of  the  following 
letter  to  his  late  father,  which  does  great  ho- 
nour both  to  the  writer,  and  to  the  noble  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed : 

"to  the  right  honourable  the  earl 

OF    BUTE. 

"  MY    LORI>, 

"  When  the  bills  were  yesterday  delivered 
to  me  by  Mr.  Wedderburne,  I  was  informed 
by  him  of  the  future  favours  which  his  Majesty 
has,  by  your  Lordship's  recommendation,  been 
induced  to  intend  for  me. 

"  Bounty  always  receives  part  of  its  value 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed :  your 
Lordship's  kindness  includes  every  circum- 
stance that  can  gratify  delicacy,  or  enforce  ob- 
ligation. You  have  conferred  your  favours  on 
a  man  who  has  neither  alliance  nor  interest, 

VOL,  I.  B  b 
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^ho  has  not  meriteA  them  by  services,  nor 
courted  them  by  officiousness ;  you  have  spared 
him  the  shame  of  solicitation,  and  the  anxiety 
of  suspense. 

"  What  has  been  thus  elegantly  given,  will, 
I  hope,  not  be  reproachfully  ehjoyed ;  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  your  Lordship  the  only  re- 
compense which  generosity  desires, — the  grati- 
fication of  finding  that  ypur  benefits  are  not 
improperly  bestowed.  I  am,  my  Lord, 
*^  Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 

^'  Most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

•*Sam.  Johnson." 

«  July  20, 1762. 

This  year  his  friend.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  his  native  country, 
Devonshire,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
Johnson,  who  was  much  pleased  with  his 
jaunt,  and  declared  he  had  derived  from  it  a 
great  accession  of  new  ideas.  He  was  enter- 
tained at  the  seats  of  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  the  west  of  England  ;*  but  the 
greatest  part  of  this  time  was  passed  at  Ply- 
mouth, where  the  magnificence  of  the  navy, 
the  ship-building  and  all  its  circumstances, 

♦  At  one  oT  these  seats  Dr.  Amyat,  Physician  in  London, 
told  me  he  happened  to  meet  him.  In  order  to  amuse  him 
till  dinner  should  be  ready,  he  was  taken  out  to  walk  in  the 
garden.  The  master  of  the  house  thinking  it  proper  to  intro- 
duce something  seientifick  into  the  conversation^  addressed 
him  thus:  "Are  you  a  botanist,  Dr.  Johnson]''  "No,  Sir,* 
(answered  Johnson,)  I  am  not  a  botanist ;  and,  (alluding,  no 
doubt,  to  his  near  sightedness)  should  I  wish  to  become  a 
botanist,  I  must  first  turn  myself  into  a  reptile.'^ 
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afforded  him  a  grand  subject  of  contemplatioii* 
The  Commissioner  of  the  Dock-yard  paid  him 
the  compliment  of  orcjering  him  the  yatcht  to 
convey  him  and  his  friend  to  the  Eddy-stone, 
to  which  they  accordingly  sailed.  But  the 
weather  was  so  tempestuous  that  they  could 
not  land. 

Reynolds  and  he  were  at  this  time  the  guests 
of  Dr.  Mudge,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  and 
now  physician  of  that  place,  not  more  distin- 
guished for  quickness  of  parts  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  than  loved  and  esteemed  for  his 
amiable  manners ;  and  here  Johnson  formed  an 
acquaintance   with  Dr.  Mudge's  father,  that 
very  eminent  divine,  the  Reverend  Zachariah 
Mudge,  Pebendary  of  Exeter,  who  was  idolised 
in  the  West,    both   for  his  excellence   as  a 
preacher  and  the  uniform  perfect  propriety  of 
his  private  conduct.     He  preached  a  sermon 
purposely  that  Johnson  might  hear  him ;  and 
we  shall  see  afterwards  that  Johnson  honoured 
his  memory  by  drawing  his  character.    While 
Johnson  was  at  Plymouth,  he  saw  a  great  many 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  was  not  sparing  of  his 
very  entertaining   conversation.     It  was  here 
that  he  made  that  frank  and  truly  original  con* 
fession,  ''  that  ignorance,  pure  ignorance,"  was 
the  cause  of  a  wrong  definition  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  the  word  pastern^  to  the  no  small 
surprise  of  the  Lady  who  put  the  question  to 
him ;  who  having  the  most  profound  reverence 
for  his  character,  so  as  almost  to  suppose  him 
endowed  with  infallibility,  expected  to  hear  an 
explanation  (of  what,  to  be  sure,  seemed  strange 
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to  a  common  reader,)  drawn  from  some  deep 
learned  source  with  which  she  was  unac- 
qaahited. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  I  was  obliged 
for  my  information  concerning  this  excursion, 
mentions  a  very  characteristical  anecdote  of 
Johnson  while  at  Plymouth.  Having  observed, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Dock-yard  a  new 
town  had  arisen  about  two  miles  off  as  a  rival 
to  the  old;  and  knowing  from  his  sagacity, 
and  just  observation  of  human  nature,  that  it 
is  certain  if  a  man  hates  at  all,  he  will  hate  his 
next  neighbour;  he  concluded  that  this  new  and 
rising  town  could  not  but  excite  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  the  old,  in  which  conjecture  he  was 
very  soon  confirmed ;  he  therefore  set  himself 
resolutely  on  the  side  of  the  old  town,  the  esta- 
hlished  town,  in  which  this  lot  was  cast,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  kind  of  duty  to  stand  by  it. 
He  accordingly  entered  warmly  into  its  in- 
terests, and  upon  every  occasion  talked  of  the 
dockers^  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  town 
were  called,  as  upstarts  and  aliens.  Plymouth 
is  very  plentifully  supplied  with  water  by  a 
river  brought  into  it  from  a  great  distance, 
virhich  is  so  abundant  that  it  runs  to  waste  in 
the  town.  The  Dock,  or  New-town,  being 
totally  destitute  of  water,  petitioned  Plymouth 
that  a  small  portion  of  the  conduit  might  be 
permitted  to  go  to  them,  and  this  was  now 
under  consideration.  Johnson,  affecting  to 
entertain  the  passions  of  the  place,  was  violent 
in  opposition;  and  half-laughing  at  himself  for 
his  pretended  zeal,  where  he  ha,d  no  concern, 
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exclaimed,  ''  No,  no!  I  am  against  the  dockers ;^ 
I  am  a  Plymouth-man.  Rogues !  let  them  die 
of  thirst.     They  shall  not  have  a  drop!" 

Lord  Macartney  obligingly  favoured  me  with 
a  copy  of  the  following  letter,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, from  the  original,  which  was  found, 
by  the  present  Earl  of  Bute,  among  his  father's 
papers. 

"to  the  right  honourable  the  earl 

OF    BUTE. 

"my  lord, 

"  That  generosity,  by  which  I  was 
recommended  to  the  favour  of  his  Majesty, 
will  not  be  offended  at  a  solicitation  neces- 
sary to  niake  that  favour  permanent  and 
effectual. 

"  The  pension  appointed  to  be  paid  meat 
Michaelmas,  I  have  not  received,  and  know 
not  where  or  from  whom  I  am  to  ask  it.  I 
beg,  therefore,  that  your  lordship  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  Mr.  Wedderburne  with  such 
directions  as  may  be  necessary,  which,  I  be- 
liete,  his  friendship  will  make  him  think  it  no 
trouble  to  convey  to  me. 

'*  To  interrupt  your  Lordship,  at  a  time  like 
this,  with  such  petty  diflScnlties,  is  improjier 
and  unseasonable ;  but  your  knowledge  of  the 
world  has  long  since  taught  you,  that  every 
man's  affairs,  however  little,  are  important  to 
himself.  Every  man  hopes  that  he  shall  escape 
neglect;  and,  with  reason,  may  every  man, 
whose  vices  do  not  preclude  his  claim,  expect 
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fiivour  from  that  beneficence  which  has  been 
extended  to^ 

"  My  Lord, 
^^  Your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  and 
**  Most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.** 

*<  Temple  Lane, 
«  Nov.  3, 1762. 

**T0  MR.  JOSEPH  BABETTI,   AT  MILAN. 

"  8IE,  "  Lomdon,  Dec.  21,  1762. 

**  You  are  not  to  suppose,  with  all  your 
conviction  of  my  idleness,  that  I  have  passed 
all  this  time  without  writing  to  my  Baretti.  I 
gave  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beauclerk,  who  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  his  own,  was  hastened  to 
Naples  for  the  recovery  of  his  health;  but  he 
has  stopped  at  Paris,  and  I  know  not  when  he 
will  proceed.    Langton  is  with  him. 

**  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  speculations 
about  peace  and  war.  The  good  or  evil  suc- 
cess of  battles  and  embassies  extends  itself  to 
a  very  small  part  of  domestick  life :  we  all  have 
good  and  evil,  which  we  feel  more  sensibly 
than  our  petty  part  of  publick  miscarriage  or 
prosperity.  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappoint- 
ment, with  which  you  seem  more  touched  than 
I  should  expect  a  man  of  your  resolution  and 
experience  to  have  been,  did  I  not  know  that 
general  truths  are  seldom  applied  to  particular 
occasions;  and  that  the  fallacy  of  our  self-love 
extends  itself  as  wide  as  our  interest  or  affec- 
tions.  Every  man  believes  that  mistresses  are 
unfaithful,  and  patroni^  capricious ;  but  he  ex- 
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cepts  his  own  mistress,  and  his  own  patron. 
We  have  all  learned  that  greatness  is  i^gligent 
and  contemptuous,  and  that  in  Courts  life  is 
often  languished  away  in  ungratified  expecta- 
tion; bat  be  that  approaches  greatness,  or 
glitters  in  a  Court,  imagines  that  destiny  has  at 
last  exempted  him  from  the  common  lot. 

"  Do  not  let  such  evils  overwhelm  you  as 
thousands  have  suffered,  and  thousands  have 
surmounted:  but  turn  your  thoughts  with  vi- 
gour to  some  other  plan  of  life,  and  keep  al- 
ways in  your  mind,  that,  with  due  submission 
to  Providence,  a  man  of  genius  has  been  seldom 
ruined  by  himself.  Your  Patron's  weakness 
or  insensibility  will  finally  do  you  little  hurt, 
if  he  is  not  assisted  by  your  own  passions.  Of 
your  love  I  know  not  the  propriety,  nor  can 
estimate  the  power;  but  in  love,  as  in  every 
other  passion  of  which  hope  is  the  essence,  we 
ought  always  to  remember  the  uncertainty  of 
events.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  that  so  much 
seduces  reason  from  vigilance,  as  the  thought 
of  passing  life  with  an  amiable  woman ;  and  if 
all  would  happen  that  a  lover  fancies,  I  know 
not  what  other  terrestrial  happiness  would  de- 
serve pursuit.  But  love  and  marriage  are  dif- 
ferent states.  Those  who  are  to  suffer  the 
evils  [of  life]  together,  and  to  suffer  often  for 
the  sake  of  one  another,  soon  lose  that  tender- 
ness of  look,  and  that  benevolence  of  mind, 
which  arose  from  the  participation  of  unmingled 
pleasure  and  successive  amusement.  A  woman, 
we  are  sure,  will  not  be  always  fair;  we  are 
not  sure  she  will  always  be  virtuous:  and  man 
cannot  retain  through  life  that  respect  and 
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assiduity  by  which  he  pleases  for  a  day  or  for 
a  month.  I  do  not,  however^  pretend  to  have 
discovered  that  life  has  any  thing  more  to  be 
desired  than  a  prudent  and  virtuous  marriage; 
therefore  know  not  what  counsel  to  give  you. 

**  If  you  can  quit  your  imagination  of  love 
and  greatness,  and  leave  your  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment and  bridal  raptures  to  try  once  more  the 
fortune  of  literature  and  industry,  the  way 
through  France  is  now  open.  We  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  shall  cultivate,  with  great  dili- 
gence, the  arts  of  peace;  and  every  man  will 
be  welcome  among  us  who  can  teach  us  any 
thing  we  do  not  know.  For  your  part,  you 
will  find  all  your  old  friends  willing  to  receive 
you. 

"  Reynolds  still  continues  to  increase  in  re- 
putation and  in  riches.  Miss  Williams,  who 
very  much  loves  you,  goes  on  in  the  old  way. 
Miss  Cotterel  is  still  with  Mrs.  Porter.-  Miss 
Charlotte  is  married  to  Dean  Lewis,  and  has 
three  children.  Mr.  Levet  has  married  a  street- 
walker. But  the  gazette  of  my  narration  must 
now  arrive  to  tell  you,  that  Bathurst  went  phy- 
sicians to  the  army,  and  died  at  the  Havannah. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  sent  you 
word  that  Huggins  and  Richardson  are  both 
dead.  When  we  see  our  enemies  and  friends 
gliding  away  before  us,  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  are  subject  to  the  general  law  of  mortality, 
and  shall  soon  be  where  our  doom  will  be 
fixed  for  ever. 

"  I  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Write  soon."  ^*  Sam.  Johnson*" 
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In  1763  he  furnished  to  *'The  Poetical  Ca- 
lender,"  published  by  Fawkes  and  Woty,  a 
character  of  Collins,*  which  he  afterwards  in- 
grafted into  his  entire  life  of  that  admirable 
poet,  in  the  collection  of  lives  which  he  wrote 
for  the  body  of  English  poetry,  formed  and 
published  by  the  booksellers  of  London,  His 
account  of  the  melancholy  depression  \vith 
which  Collins  was  severely  afflicted,  and  which 
brought  him  to  his  grave,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  tender  and  iiiteresting  passages  in  the 
whole  series  of  his  writings.  He  also  favoured 
Mr.  Hoole  with  the  Dedication  of  his  transla- 
tion of  Tasso  to  the  Queen,*  which  is  so  happily 
conceived  and  elegantly  expressed,  that  I  can- 
not but  point.it  out  to  the  peculiar  notice  of 
my  readers. t 

t   "  M.ADAM, 

"  To  approach  the  high  and  illustrious  has  been  in  all 
ages  the  privilege  of  Poets ;  and  though  translators  cannot 
justly  claim  the  same  honour,  yet  they  naturally  follow  their 
authours  as  attendants ;  and  I  hope  that  in  return  for  having 
enabled  Tasso  to  diffuse  his  fame  through  the  British  domi- 
nions, I  may  be  introduced  by  him  to  the  presence  of  Your 
Majesty. 

"  Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  Your  Majesty's  favour, 
as  follower  and  panegyrist  of  the  House  of  Este,  which  has 
one  common  ancestor  with  the  House  of  Haxoter;  and  in 
reviewing  his  life  it  is  not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish  that  he  had 
lived  in  a  happier  time,  when*  he  might  among  the  descen- 
dants of  that  illustrious  family  have  found  a  more  liberal  and 
potent  patronage. 

"  I  cannot  but  observe,  Madam,  how  unequally  reward  is 
proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect  that  the  happiness  which 
was  withheld  from  Tasso  is  reserved  for  me;  and  thajt  the 
poem  which  once  hardly  procured  to  its  authour  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Princess  of  Ferrara,  has  attracted  to  its  translator 
the  favourable  notice  of  a  British  Queen.. 
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This  is  to  me  a  memorable  year ;  for  in  it  1 
had  the  happiness  to  obtain  the  acquaintance 
of  that  extraordinary  man  whose  memoirs  I  am 
now  writing;  an  acquaintance  which  I  shair 
ever  esteem  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances in  my  life.  Though  then  but  two- 
and-twenty,  I  bad  for  several  years  read  his 
works  with  delight  and  instruction,  and  had 
the  highest  reverence  for  their  authour,  which 
had  grown  up  in  my  fancy  into  a  kind  of  mys- 
terious veneration,  by  figuring  to  myself  a  state 
of  solemn  elevated  abstraction,  in  which  I  sup- 
posed him  to  live  in  the  iipmense  metropolis  of 
London.  Mr.  Gentleman,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  passed  some  years  in  Scotland  as  a  player, 
and  as  an  instructor  in  the  English  language,  a 
man  whose  talents  and  worth  were  depressed 
by  misfortunes,  had  given  me  a  representation 
of  the  figure  and  manner  of  Dictionary  John- 
son! as  he  was  then  generally  called:*  and 
during  my  first  visit  to  London,  which  was  for 
there  months  in  1760,  Mr.  Derrick  the  poet, 

*•  Mad  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  have  celebrated  the  condescension  of  Youe  Majesty  in 
nobler  language,  but  could  not  have  felt  it  with  more  ardent 
gratitude  than,  *     "  Madam, 

"  Youe  Majesty's 
"  MosJ  faithful  and  devoted  servant." 

*  As  great  men  of  antiquity  such  as  Scipio  Jfricanus  had 
an  epithet  added  to  their  names,  in  consequence  of  some  cele- 
brated action,  so  my  illustrious  friend  was  often  called  Dic- 
tion A  ry  Johnson,  from  that  wonderful  atchievement  of 
genius  and  labour,  his  "  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ;*' 
the  merit  of  which  I  contemplate  with  more  and  more  admira- 
tion. 
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who  was  G^itleman's^  friend  and  countryman, 
Mattered  me  with  hopes  that  he  would  intro- 
duce me  to  Johnson,  an  honour  of  which  I  was 
very  ambitious.  But  he  never  found  an  op- 
portunity; which  made  me  doubt  that  he  had 
promised  to  do  what  was  not  in  his  power ; 
till  Johnson  some  years  afterwards  told  me, 
"  Derrick,  Sir,  might  very  well  have  introduced 
you.  I  had  a  kindness  for  Derrick,  and  am 
sorry  he  is  dead." 

In  the  summer  of  1761  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan 
was  at  Edinburgh,  and  delivered  lectures  upon 
the  English  Language  and  Public  Speaking  to 
large  and  respectable  audiences.  I  was  often 
in  his  company,  and  heard  him  frequently  ex- 
patiate upon  Johnson's  extraordinary  know- 
ledge, talents,  and  virtues,  repeal  his  pointed 
sayings,  describe  his  particularities,  and  boast 
of  bis  being  his  guest  sometimes  till  two  or 
three  in  the  morning.  At  his  house  I  hoped  to 
have  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  sage,  as 
Mr.  Sheridan  obligingly  assured  me  I  should 
not  be  disappointed. 

When  I  returned  to  London  in  the  end  of 
1762,  to  my  surprise  and  regret  I  found  an  irre- 
concileable  difference  had  taken  place  between 
Johnson  and  Sheridan.  A  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  had  been  given  to  Sheridan. 
Johnson,  who,  as  has  been  already  Quentioned, 
thought  slightingly  of  Sheridan's  art,  upon 
hearing  that  he  was  also  pensioned,  exclaimed, 
"What!  have  they  given  him  a  pension?  Then 
it  is  time  for  me  to  give  up  mine."  Whether 
this  proceeded  from  a  momentary  indignation, 
as  if  it  were  an  affront  to  hh  exalted  merit  that 
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a  player  should  be  rewarded  in  the  same  manner 
with  him,  or  was  the  sudden  effect  of  a  fit  of 
peevishness,  it  was  unluckily  said,  and,  in- 
deed, cannot  be  justified.  Mr.  Sheridan's  pen- 
sion was  granted  to  him  not  as  a  player,  but  as 
a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  government,  when  he 
was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Ireland, 
when  parties  ran  high  in  1753.  And  it  must 
also  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  of  litera^ 
ture,  and  had  considerably  improved  the  arts 
of  reading  and  speaking  with  distinctness  and 
propriety. 

Besides,  Johnson  should  have  recollected 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  taught  pronunciation  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Wedderburne,  whose  sister  was  mar- 
ried to  Sir  Harry  Erskine,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Lord  Bute,  who  was  the  favourite  of  the  King; 
and  surely  the  most  outrageous  Whig  will  not 
maintain,  that,  whatever  ought  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  disposal  of  offices^  a  pension  ought 
never  to  be  granted  from  any  bias  of  court  con- 
nection. Mr.  Macklin,  indeed,  shared  with 
Mr.  Sheridan  the  honour  of  instructing  Mr. 
Wedderburne ;  and  though  it  was  too  late  in 
life  for  a  Caledonian  to  acquire  the  genuine 
English  cadence,  yet  so  successful  were  Mr. 
'Wedderburne*s  instructors,  and  his  own  un- 
abating  endeavours,  that  he  got  rid  of  the  coarse 
part  of  his.  Scotch  accent,  retaining  only  as 
much  of  the  **  native  wood-note  wild,"  as  to 
mark  his  country ;  which,  if  any  Scotchman 
should  affect  to  forget,  I  should  heartily  des- 
pise him.  Kot withstanding  the  difficulties 
which  are  to  be  encountered  by  those  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  English  edu- 
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cation,  he  by  degrees  formed  a  mode  of  speak- 
ing»  to  which  Englishmen  do  not  deny  the  praise 
of  elegance.  Hence  his  distinguished  oratory, 
which  he  exerted  in  his  own  country  as  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  Kirk^  has  had  its  fame  and  ample 
reward,  in  much  higher  spheres.  When  I  look 
back  on  this  noble  person  at  Edinburgh,  in 
situations  so  unworthy  of  his  brilliant  powers, 
and  behold  Lord  Loughborough  at  London, 
the  change  seems  almost  like  one  of  the  meta- 
rnorphoses  in  Ovid ;  and  as  his  two  preceptors, 
by  refining  his  utterance,  gave  currency  to  his 
talents,  we  may  say  in  the  words  of  that  poet, 
**  Nam  vos  mutaslisS^ 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  remarkable 
instance  of  successful  parts  and  assiduity;  be- 
cause it  affords  animating  encouragement  to 
other  gentlemen  of  North-Britain  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
where  they  may  hope  to  gratify  their  utmost 
ambition ;  and  now  that  we  are  one  people  by 
the  Union,  it  would  surely  be  illiberal  to  main- 
tain, that  they  have  not  an  equal  title  with  the 
natives  of  any  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  do- 
minions. 

Johnson  complained  that  a  man  who  disliked 
him  repeated  his  sarcasm  to  Mr.  Sheridan, 
without  telling  him  what  followed,  which  was, 
that  after  a  pause  he  added,  "However,  I  am 
glad  that  Mr.  Sheridan  has  a  pension,  for  he 
is  a  very  good  man/'  Sheridan  could  never 
forgive  this  hasty  contemptuous  expression.  It 
rankled  in  his  mind ;  and  though  I  informed 
him  of  all  that  Johnson  said,   and  that  he 
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would  be  very  glad  to  meet  him  amictbiy,  he 
positively  declined  repeated  offers  which  I 
made,  and  once  went  off  abruptly  from  a  house 
where  he  and  1  were  engaged  to  dine,  because 
he  was  told  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be  there. 
I  have  no  sympathetick  feeling  with  such  per- 
severing resentment.  It  is  painful  when  there 
is  a  breach  between  those  who  have  lived  so 
long  together  socially  and  cordially;  and  I 
wonder  that  there  is  not,  in  all  such,  cases,  a 
mutual  wish  that  it  should  be  healed.  I  could 
perceive  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  Johnson's  acknowledging  him  to 
be  a  good  mdn.  That  could  not  sooth  hii$  in^ 
jured  vanity.  I  could  not  but  smile,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  was  offended,  to  observe 
Sheridan  in  the  Life  of  Swift,  which  he  after- 
wards published,  attempting,  in  the  writhings 
of  his  resentment,  ^o  depreciate  Johnson,  by 
characterising  him  as  *^  A  writer  of  gigantick 
fame,  in  these  days  of  little  men ;''  that  very 
Johnson  whom  he  once  so  highly  admired  and 
venerated. 

This  rupture  with  Sheridan  deprived  John- 
son of  one  of  his  most  agreeable  resources  for 
amusement  in  his  lonely  evenings ;  for  Sheridan's 
well-informed,  animated,  and  bustling  mind 
never  suffered  conversation  to  stagnate;  and 
Mrs.  Sheridan  was  a  most  agreeable  compa- 
nion to  an  intellectual  man.  She  was  sensible, 
ingenious,  unassuming,  yet  communicative.  I 
recollect,  with  satisfaction,  many  pleasing 
hours  which  I  passed  with  her  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  her  husband,  who  was  to  me 
a  very  kind  friend.    Her  novel,  entitled  "  Me- 
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moirs  of  Miss  Sydney  Biddulpb,"  contains  an 
excellent  moral,  while  it  inculcates  a  future 
state  of  retribution  ;*  and  what  it  teaches  is  im- 

*  My  position  has  been  very  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Belsham 
of  Bedford,  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry.  "  The  faslu- 
enable  doctrine  (says  he)  both  of  moralists  and  criticks  in 
these  times  is,  that  virtue  and  happiness  are  constant  con^ 
comitants ;  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  dramatick  impiety 
to  maintain  that  virtue  should  not  be  rewarded,  nor  vice  pu- 
nished in  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act  of  every  tragedy.  This 
conduct  in  pur  modem  poets  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  ex- 
tremely injudicious;  for  it  labours  in  vain  to  inculcate  a  doc-^ 
trine  in  theory,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  false  in  fisK^t,  viz. 
that  virtue  in  real  life  is  always  productive  of  happiness;  and 
vice  of  misery.  Thus  Congreve  concludes  the  Tragedy  of 
*  The  Mourning  Bride'  with  the*following  foolish  couplet; 

*  For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds, 

*  And,  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds/ 

^^  When  a  man  eminently  virtuous,  a  Brutus,  a  Cato,  or  a 
Socrates,  finally  sinks  under  the  pressure  of  accumulated  mis- 
fortune, we  are  not  only  led  to  entertain  a  more  indignant 
hatred  of  vice,  than  if  he  arose  from  his  distress,  but  we  are 
inevitably  induced  to  cherish  the  sublime  idea  that  a  future 
day  of  retribution  will  arrive  when  he  shall  receive  not  merely 
poetical,  but  real  and  substantial  justice/'  Essays  Philoso- 
phical, Historical,  and  Literary,  London,  1791,  Vol.  IL  8vo, 
p.  317. 

This  is  well  reasoned  and  well  expressed.  I  wish,  indeed, 
that  the  ingenious  authour  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
introduce  any  instance  of  •*  a  man  eminently  virtuous ;"  as  he 
would  then  have  avoided  mentioning  such  a  ruffian  as  Brutus 
under  that  description.  Mr.  Belsham  discovers  in  his  **  Es- 
says" so  much  reading  and  thinking,  and  good  composition, 
that  I  regret  his  not  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  edu- 
cated a  member  of  our  excellent  national  establishment 
Had  he  not  been  nursed  in  nonconformity,  he  probably  would 
not  have  been  tainted  with  those  heresies  (as  1  sincerely,  and 
on  no  fjKght  investigation,  think  them)  both  in  religion  and 
politicks,  which,  while  1  read,  I  am  sure,  with  candour,  I  can- 
not read  without  pffenee. 
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pressed  upon  the  mind  by  a  series  of  as  deep 
distress  as  can  affect  humanity,  in  the  amiable 
and  pious  heroine  who  goes  to  her  grave  un- 
relieved, but  resigned,  and  full  of  hope  of 
*'  heaven's  mercy.''  Johnson  paid  her  this  high 
compliment  upon  it:  "  I  knovir  not,  Madam, 
that  you  have  a  right,  upon  moral  principles, 
to  make  your  readers  suffer  so  much." 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  the  actor,  who  then 
kept  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Russel-Street,  Co- 
vent-garden,*  told  me  that  Johnson  was  very 
much  his  friend,  and  came  frequently  to  his 
house,  where  he  more  than  once  invited  me  to 
meet  hhn:  but  by  some  unluckly  accident  or 
othfer  he  was  prevented  from  coming  to  us. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  was  a  man  of  good  un- 
derstanding and  talents,  with  the  advantage  of 
a  liberal  education.  Though  somewhat  pomp- 
ous, he  w'as  an  entertaining  companion ;  and 
his  literary  performances  have  no  inconsider- 
able share  of  merit.  He  was  a  friendly  and 
very  hospitable  man.  Both  he  and  his  wife, 
(who  has  been  celebrated  for  her  beauty,) 
though  upon  the  stage  for  many  years,  main- 
tained an  uniform  decency  of  character ;  and 
Johnson  esteemed  them,  and  lived  in  as  easy 
an  intimacy  with  them  as  with  any  family 
which  he  used  to  visit,  Mr.  Davies  recollected 
several  of  Johnson's  remarkable  sayings,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  imitators  of 
his  voice  and  manner,  while  relating  them.   He 

•  No.  8. — The  very  place  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  introduced  to  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  work,  deserves 
to  be  particularly  marked.  I  never  pass  by  it  without  feeling 
reverence  and  regret. 
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iDcreased  my  impatience  more  and  more  io  see 
the  extraordinary  man  whose  works  I  highly 
valued,  and  whose  conversation  was  reported 
to  be  so  peculiarly  excellent. 

At  last^  on  Monday  the  16th  May,  when  I 
was  sitting  in  Mr.  Davies's  back-parlour,  after 
having  drunk  tea  with  him  and  Mrs.  Davies, 
Johnson  unexpectedly  came  into  the  shop  ;* 
and  Mr.  Davies  having  perceived  him  through 
the  glass-door  in  the  room  in  which  we  were 
sitting,  advancing  towards  us, — he  announced 
his  awful  approach  to  me,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  an  actor  in  the  part  of  Horatio,  when 
he  addresses  Camlet  on  the  appearance  of  his 
father's  ghost,  **  Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes."  I 
found  that  I  had  a  very  perfect  idea  of  John- 
son's figure,  from  the  portrait  of  him,  painted 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  soon  after  he  had 
published  his  Dictionary,  in  the  attitude  of 
sitting  in  his  easy  chair  in  deep  meditation ; 
ivhich  was  the  first  picture  his  friend  did  for 
him,  which  Sir  Joshua  very  kindly  presented 

*  Mr.  Murphy  in  his  ^  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr.* 
Johnson,"  has  given  an  account  of  this  meeting  considetably 
cUfierent  from  mine,  I  am  persuaded  without  any  conscious* 
ness  of  eirour.  His  memory,  at  the  end  of  near  thirty  years, 
has  undoubtedly  deceived  him,  and  he  supposes  himself  to 
have  been  present  at  a  scene,  which  he  has  probably  heard 
inaccurately  described  by  others.  In  my  note,  taken  on  the 
loery  dagfy  in  which  I  am  confident  I  marked  every  thing  ma- 
terial that  passed,  no  mention  is  made  of  this  gentleman ;  and 
I  an>  sure  that  I  should  not  have  omitted  ^ne  so  well  known 
in  the  literary  world.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  this  my 
first  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson,  with  all  its  circumstances, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  and  would  be  registered 
with  peculiar  attention* 

VOL.    !•  CC 
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to  me,  and  from  which  an  engraving  has  been 
made  for  this  work.     Mr.  Davies  mentioned 
my  name,  and  respectfully  introduced  me  to 
him.     I  was  much  agitated;  and  recollecting^ 
his  prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  of  which  I 
had  heard  much,  I  said  to  Davies,  "  Don't  tell 
where  I  come  from.*" — "  From  Scotland/'  cried 
Davies,  roguishly.     "  Mr.  Johnson,  (said  -I)  I 
do  indeed  come  from  Scotland,  but  I  cannot 
helpiL""    I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  I 
meant  thii;  as  light  pleasantry  to  sooth  and 
conciliate  him,  and  not  as  an  humiliating  abase- 
ment at  the  expense  of  my  country.     But  how- 
ever that  might  be,  this  speech  was  somewhat 
unluckly ;  for  with  that  quickness  of  wit  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  seized  the  ex- 
pression "  come  from  Scotland,"  which  I  used 
in  the  sense  of  being  of  that  country ;  and,  as 
if  I  had  said  I  had  come  away  from  it,  or  left 
it,  retorted,  **  Thajt,  Sir,  I  find,  is  what  a  very 
great  many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help."^ 
This  stroke  stunned  me  a  good  deal;  and  when 
we  had  sat  down,  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed,  and   apprehensive  of  what  might 
come  next.      He  then  addressed   himself  to 
Davies;  "  What  do  you  think- of  Garrick?  He 
has  refused  me  an  order  for  the  play  for  Miss 
Williams,  because  he  knows  the  house  will  be 
full,  and  that  an  order  would  be  worth  three 
shillings."    Eager  to  take  any  opening  to  get 
into  conversation  with  him,  I  ventured  to  say, 
"  O,  Sir,  I  cannot  think  Mr.  Garrick  would 
grudge  such  a  trifle  to  you.'^     "  Sir,  (said  he, 
with  a  stern  look,)  I  hava  known  David  Garrick 
longer  than  you  have  done ;  and  I  know  no 
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right  you  have  to  talk  to  me  od  the  subjeot." 
Perhaps  I  deserved  this  check;  for  it  was 
rather  presumptuous  in  me,  an  entire  stranger, 
to  express  any'doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  ani- 
madversion upon  his  old  acquaintance  and 
pupil.*  1  now  felt  myself  much  mortified, 
and  began  to  think  that  the  hope  which  I  had 
long  indulged  of  obtaining  his  acquaintance 
was  blasted.  And  in  truth,  had  not  my  ardour 
been  uncommonly  strong,  and  my  resolution 
uncommonly  persevering,  so  rough  a  recep- 
tion might  have  deterred  me  for  ever  from 
making  any  further  attempts.  Fortunately, 
however,  I  remained  upon  the  field  not  wholly 
discomfited ;  and  was  soon  rewarded  by  hear- 
ing some  of  his  conversation,  of  which  I  pre- 
served the  following'  sfiort  minute,  without 
marking  the  questions  and  observations  by 
which  it  was  produced. 

*'  People  (he  remarked)  may  be  taken  in 
once,  who  imagine  an  authour  is  greater  in 
private  life  than  other  men.  Uncommon  parts 
require  uncommon  opportunities  for  their  exer- 
tion. 

**  In  barbarous  society,  superiority  of  parts 
is  of  real  consequence.  Great  strength  or  great 

*  That  this  was  a  momentary  sally  against  Garrick  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  for  at  Johnson's  desire  he  had,  some  years 
before,  given  a  benefit-night  at  his  theatre  to  this  very  person, 
by  which  she  had  got  two  hundred  pounds.  Johnson,  indeed, 
upon  all  other  occasions,  when  I  was  in  his  company,  praised 
the  very  liberal  charity  of  Garrick.  1  once  mentioned  to  him, 
"  It  is  observed,  Sir,  that  you  attack  Garrick  yourself,  but  will 
suffer  nobody  else  to  do  it."  Johnson,  (smiling)  "  Why,  Sir 
that  is  true^" 

c  c  2 
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' /wisdom  is  of  much  ralue  to  an  individual.  But 
in  more  polished  times  there  are  people  to  do 
every  thing  for  money :  and  then  there  are  a 
number  of  other  superiorities,  such  as  those  of 
birth  and  fortune,  and  rank,  that  dissipate 
men's  attention,  and  leave  no  extraordinary 
share  of  respect  for  personal  and  intellectual 
superiority.  This  is  wisely  ordered  by  Pro- 
vidence, to  preserve  some  equality  among  man- 
kind/' 

**  Sir,  this  book  Q  The  Elements  of  Criticism," 
which  he  had  taken  up,)  is  a  pretty  essay,  and 
deserves  to  be  held  in  some  estimation,  though 
much  of  it  is  chimerical.'^ 

Speaking  of  one  who  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary boldness  attacked  publick  measures  and 
the  royal  family,  he  said,  "  I  think  he  is  safe 
from  the  law,  but  he  is  an  abusive  scoundrel; 
and  instead  of  applying  to  my  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice to  punish  him,  I  would  send  half  a  dozen 
footmen  and  have  him  well  ducked," 

"  The  notion. of  liberty  amuses  the  people  of 
England,  and  helps  to  keep  off  the  tiedium  vitce. 
When  a  butcher  tells  you  that  his  heart  bleeds 
for  his  country^  he  has,  in  fact,  no  uneasy 
feeling." 

"Sheridan  will  not  succeed  at  Bath  with 
bis  oratory.  Ridicule  has  gone  down  before 
him,  and,  I  doubt,  Derrick  is  his  enemy,* 

"  Derrick  may  do  very  well,  as  long  as  he 
can  outrun  his  character ;  but  the  moment  his 
character  gets  up  with  him,  it  is  all  over."        , 

*  Mr.  Sheridan  was  then  reading  lectures  upon  Oratory  at 
Bath,  where  Derrick  was  Master  of  the  Ceremonies ;  or,  as  the 
phrase  is,  King. 
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**  It  is,  however,  bat  just  to  record,  that 
some  years  afterwards,  when  I  reminded  him 
of  this  sarcasm,  he  said,  "Well,  but  Derrick 
has  now  got  a  character  that  he  need  not  run 
away  from,'* 

I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  his  conversation,  and  regretted  that  I 
was  drawn  away  from  it  by  an  engagement  at 
another  place.  I  had,  for  a  part  of  the  even- 
ing, been  left  alone  with  him,  and  had  ventured 
to  make  an  observation  now  and  then,  which 
he  received  very  civilly ;  so  that  I  was  satisfied 
that  though  there  was  a  roughness  in  his  man- 
ner, there  was  no  ill-nature  in  his  disposition. 
Davies  followed  me  to  the  door,  and  when  £ 
complained  to  him  a  little  of  the  hard  blows 
which  the  great  man  had  given  me,  he  kindly 
took  upon  him  to  console  me  by  saying, 
^*  Don't  be  uneasy.  1  can  see  he.  likes  you 
very  well.*' 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  called  on  Davies, 
-and  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  might  take  the 
liberty  of  waiting  on  Mr.  Johnson  at  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple.  He  said  I  certainly  might, 
and  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  take  it  as  a  com- 
pliment. So  on  Tuesday  the  24th  of  May, 
after  having  been  enlivened  by  the  witty  sallies 
of  Messieurs  Thornton,  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and 
Lloyd,  with  whom  I  had  passed  the  morning, 
I  boldly  repaired  to  Johnson.  His  chambers 
were  on  the  first  floor  of  No.  1,  Inner-Temple- 
]ane,  and  I  entered  them  with  an  impression 
given  me  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Blair,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  been  introduced  to  him  not 
long  before,  and  described  his  having  *' found 
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the  Giant  in  his  den;'"  an  expression,  iivhicb, 
when  I  came  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
Johnson,  I  repeated  to  him,  and  he  was  di- 
verted at  this  picturesque  account  of  himself. 
Dr.  Blair  had  been  jjresented  to  him  by  Dr, 
James  Fordyce.  At  this  time  the  controversy 
concerning  the  pieces  published  by  Mr.  James 
Macpherson,  as  translations  of  Ossian,  was  at 
its  height.  Johnson  had  all  along  denied  their 
authenticity ;  and,  what  was  still  moce  provok- 
ing to  their  admirers,  maintained  that  they  had 
no  merit.  The  subject  having  been  introduced 
by  Dr.  Fordyce,  Dr.  Blair,  relying  on  the  ia^ 
temai  evidence  of  their  antiquity,  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  whether  he  thought  any  man  of  a  mo- 
dern age  could  have  written  such  poems? 
Johnson  replied,  "Yes,  Sir,  many  men,  many 
women,  and  many  children."  Johnson,  at  this 
-time,  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Blair  had  just 
published  a  Dissertation,  not  only  defending 
their  authenticity,  but  seriously  ranking  them 
with  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil;  and 
when  he  was  afterwards  informed  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  expressed  some  displeasure  at 
Dr.  Fordyce's  having  suggested  the  topick,  and 
said,  **  I  am  not  sorry  that  they  got  thus  much 
for  their  pains.  Sir,  it  was  like  leading  one  to 
talk  of  a  book,  when  the  authour  is  concealed 
behind  the  door." 

He  received  me  very  courteously;  but  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  his  apartment,  and  fur- 
niture, and  morning  dress,  were  sufficiently 
uncouth.  His  bro^n  suit  of  cloaths  looked 
very  rusty ;  he  had  on  a  little  old  shrivelled  un- 
powdered  wig,  which  was  too  small  for  his 
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head ;  his  shirt-neck  and  knees  of  his  breeches 
were  loose;  his  black  worsted  stocking  ill 
drawn  up;  and  he  had  a  pair  of  unbuckled 
shoes  by  way  of  slippers.  But  all  these  slo- 
venly particularities  were  forgotten  the  mo- 
ment that  he  began  to  talk.  Some  gentlemen, 
whom  I  do  not  recollect,  were  sitting  with 
him ;  and  when  they  went  away,  I  also  rose ; 
but  he  said  to  me,  **  Nay,  don't  go," — "  Sir 
{said  I,)  I  am  afraid  that  I  intrude  upon  you.. 
It  is  benevolent  to  allow  me  to  sit  and  hear 
you.**  He  seemed  pleased  with  this  compli- 
ment, which  I  sincerely  paid  him,  and  an- 
swered, ^^  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  any  man  who 
visits  me." — I  have  preserved  the  following 
short  minute  of  what  passed  this  day. 

'*  Madness  frequently  discovers  itself  merely 
by  unnecessary  deviation  from  the  usual  modes 
of  the  world.  My  poor  friend  Smart  shewed 
the  disturbance  of  his  mind,  by  falling  upon 
his  knees,  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the  street, 
or  in  any  other  unusual  place.  Now  although, 
rationally  speaking,  it  is  greater,  madness  not 
to  pray  at  all,  than  to  pray  as  Smart  did,  I  am 
afraid  there  are  so  many  who  do  not  pray, 
that  their  understanding  is  not  called  in  ques- 
tion." 

Concerning  this  unfortunate  poet,  Christo- 
pher Smart,  who  was  confined  in  a  mad-house, 
he  had,  at  another  time,  the  following  conver- 
sation with  Dr.  Burney.  Burney.  "  How 
does  poor  Smart  do.  Sir;  is  he  likely  to  re- 
cover?" Johnson.  "It  seems  as  if  his  mind 
bad  ceased  to  struggle  with  the  disease;  for  he 
grows  fat  upon  it."    Burney.  **  Perhaps,  Sir, 
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that  may  be  from  want  of  exercise.'^  Johnson. 
^'  No,  Sir;  he  has  partly  as  much  exercise  as 
he  used  to  have,  for  he  digs  in  the  garden.  In- 
deed, before  his  confinement,  he  used  for  ex«c 
ercise  to  walk'  to  the  ale-house;  but  he  was 
carried  back  again.  I  did  not  think  he  ought 
to  be  shut  up.  His  infirmities  were  not  noxi- 
ous to  society.  He  insisted  on  people  praying- 
with  him ;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray  with  Kit  Smart 
as  any  one  else.  Another  chaise  was,  that  he 
did  not  love  clean  linen ;  and  I  have  no  passion 
forit.^— 

Johnson  continued.  '^  Mankind  have  a 
great  aversion  to  intellectual  labour ;  but  even 
supposing  knowledge  to  be  easily  attainable^ 
more  people  would  be  content  to  be  ignorant 
than  would  take  even  a  little  trouble  to  ac» 
quire  it.'* 

^*  The  morality  of  an  action  depends  on  the 
motive  from  which  we  act  If  I  fling  half  a 
crown  to  a  beggar  with  intention  to  break  his 
head,  and  he  picks  it  up  and  buys  victuals 
with  it,  the  physical  effect  is  good ;  but,  with 
respect  to  me,  the  action  is  very  wrong.  So, 
religious  exercises,  if  not  performed  with  an 
intention  to  please  God,  avail  us  nothing.  As 
our  Saviour  says  of  those  who  perform  them 
from  other  motives,  "  Verily  they  have  their 
reward.'* 

. "  The  Christian  religion  has  Very  strong  evi- 
dences. It,  indeed,  appears  in  Kome  degree 
strange  to  reason ;  but  in  History  we  have  un- 
doubted facts,  against  which,  in  reasoning  a 
priori^  we  have  more  arguments  than  we  have 
for  them ;  but  then,  testimony  has  great  weight, 
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and  casts  the  balance.  I  would  recommend 
to  every  man  whose  faith  is  yet  unsettled, 
Grotius, — Dr.  Pearson, — and  Dr.  Clarke." 

Talking  of  Garrick,  he  said,  "  He  is  the 
first  man  in  the  world  for  sprightly  conversa- 
tion/' 

When  I  rose  a  second  time  he  again  pressed 
me  to  stay,  which  I  did. 

He  told  me,  that  he  generally  went  abrbaffl 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  seldom  came  homel 
till  two  in  the  morning.     I  took  the  liberty  tqj 
ask  if  he  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  live  thus, 
and  not  make  more  use  of  his  great  talents. 
He  owned  it  was  a  bad. habit.     On  reviewing, 
at  the  distance  of  many  years,  my  journal  of 
this  period,  I  wonder  how,  at  my  first  visit,  I 
Tentured  to  talk  to  him  so  freely,  and  that  he 
bore  it  with  so  much  indulgence. 

Before  we  parted,  he  was  so  good  as  to  pro* 
mise  to  favour  me  with  his  company  one  even- 
ing at  my  lodgings;  and,  as  I  took  my  leave, 
shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  I  felt  no  little  elation  at 
having  now  so  happily  established  an  acquaint- 
ance of  which  I  had  been  so  long  ambitious. 

My  readers  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  for  being 
thus  minutely  circumstantial,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson 
was  to  me  a  most  valuable' acquisition,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  whatever  instruction  and 
entertainment  they  may  receive  from  my  col- 
lections concerning  the  great  subject  of  the 
work  which  they  are  now  perusing. 

1  did  not  visit  him  again  till  Monday,  June 
13,  at  which  time  I  recollect  no  part  of  his  coo- 
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Tersation,  except  that  when  I  told  him  I  had 

.    been  to  see  Johnson  ride  upon  three  horses^  he 

'  said,  " Such  a  man,  Sir,  should  be  encouraged; 

for  his  performances  shew  the  e^stent  of  the 

human  powers  in  one  instance,  and  thus  tend 

to  raise  our  opinion  of  the  faculties  of  man... 

He  shews  what  may  be  attained  by  persevering^ 

application  ;  so  that  every  man  may  hope,  that 

by  giving  as  much  application,  although  per- 

N  haps  he  may  never  ride  three  horses  at  a  time, 

or  dance  upon  a  wire,  yet  he  may  be  equally 

expert  in  whatever  profession  he  has  chosen  to 

pursue.** 

He  again  shook  me  by  the  hand  at  partings 
and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  oftener  to. 
him<.  Trusting  that  I  wa»  now  in  his  good 
graces,  I  answered,  that  he  had  not  given  m^ 
much  encouragement,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
check  1  had  received  from  him  at  our  first  in- 
terview. "  Poh,  poh !  (said  he,  with  a  compla- 
cent smile,)  never  mind  these  things.  Come  to 
me  as  often  as  you  can.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you." 

I  had  learnt  that  his  place  of  frequent  resort 
was  the  Mitre  tavern  in  Fleet-Street,  where  he 
loved  to  sit  up  late,  and  I  begged  I  might  be 
allowed  to  pass  an  evening  with  him  there  soon, 
which  he  promised  I  should.  A  few  day  af- 
terwards I  met  him  near  Temple-bar,  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  asked  if  he 
would  then  go  to  the  Mitre.  "Sir,  (said  he)  it 
is  too  late;  they  wont  let  us  in.  But  I'll  go 
with  you  another  night  with  all  my  heart. 

A  revolution  of  some  importance  in  my  plan 
of  life  had  just  taken  place ;  for  instead  of  pro* 
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CQiiog  a  commission  in  the  foot-guards,  \nrhich 
was  lAy  own  inclinationi  I  had,  in  compliance 
with  my  father  s  wishes,  agreed  to  study  the 
law,  and  was  soon  to  set  out  for  Utrecht,  to 
hear  the  lectures  of  an  excellent  Civilian  in 
that  university,  hnd  then   to  proceed  on  my 
travels.    Though  very  desirous   of  obtaining 
Dr.  Johnson  s  advice  and  instructions  on  the 
mode  of  pursuing  my  studies,  1  was  at  this 
time  so  occupied,  shall   I  call  it?  or  so  dissi- 
pated, by  the  amusements  of  London,  that  our 
next  meeting  was  not  till  Saturday,  June  25, 
when  happening  to  dine  at  Clifton's  eating- 
house,  in  butcher  row,  I  was  surprised  to  per- 
ceive Johnson  come  in  and  take  his  seat  at 
another  table.    The  mode  of  dining,  or  rather 
being  fed,  at  such  houses  in  London,  is  well 
known  to  many  to  be  particularly  unsocial,  as 
there  is  no  Ordinary,  or  united  company,  but 
each  person  has  his  own  mess,  and  is  under  no 
obligation  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  any  one. 
A  liberal  and  full-minded  man,  however,  who 
loves  to  talk,  will  break  through  this  churlish 
and  unsocial  restraint.    Johnson  and  an  Irish 
gentleman  got  into  a  dispute  concerning  the 
cause  of  some  part  of  mankind  being  black. 
"Why,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  it  has  been  accounted 
for  in  three  ways ;  either  by  supposing  that  they 
are  the  posterity  of  Ham,  wlio  was  cursed ;  or 
that  God  at  first  created  two  kinds  of  men,  one 
black  and  another  white ;  or  that  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  the  skin  is  scorched,  and  so  acquires 
a  sooty  hue.    This  matter  has  been  much  can- 
vassed among  naturalists,  but  has  never  been 
brought  to  any  certain  issue.''    What  the  Irish- 
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man  said  is  totally  obliterated  from  my  mind  ; 
bnt  I  remember  that  he  became  very  warm  and 
intemperate  in  his  expressions:  upon  which 
Johnson  rose,  and  quietly  Walked  away,  Whea 
he  had  retired,  his  antagonist  took  his  revenge^ 
as  he  thought,  by  saying,  "  He  has  a  most  un- 
gainly figure,  and  an  affectation  of  pomposity, 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius." 

Johnson  had  not  observed  that  I  was  in  the 
room.  I  followed  him,  however,  and  he  agreeii 
to  meet  me  in  the  evening  at  the  Mitre.  I 
called  on  him,  and  we  went  thither  at  nine. 
We  had  a  good  supper,  and  port  wine,  of  which 
he  th^n  sometimes  drank  a  bottle.  The  ortho- 
dox high-church-  sound  of  the  Mitre,— -the 
figure  and  manner  of  the  celebrated  Sj^mueL 
Johnson, — the  extraordinary  power  and  pre- 
cision of  his  conversation,  and  the  pride  arising 
from  finding  myself  admitted  as  his  companion, 
produced  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  a  pleasing 
elevation  of  mind  beyond  what  I  had  ever  be- 
fore experienced.  I  find  in  my  journal  the 
following  minute  of  our  conversation,  which, 
though  it  will  give  but  a  very  faint  notion  of 
what  passed,  is,  in  some  degree,  a  valuable  re- 
cord ;  and  it  will  be  curious  in  this  view,  as 
shewing  how  habitual  to  his  mind  were  some 
opinions  which  appear  in  his  works. 

"  CoHey  Cibber,  Sir,  was  by  no  means  a 
blockhead;  but  by  arrogating  to  himself  too 
much,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  that  degree 
of  estimation  to  which  he  was  entitled.  His 
friends  gave  out  that  he  intended  his  birl|May 
Odes  should  be  bad  ;  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
Sir;  for  he  kept  them  many  months  by  him» 
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and  a  few  years  before  he  died  he  shewed  me 
one  of  them,  with  great  solicitude  to  render  it 
as  perfect  as  might  be,  and  I  made  some  cor- 
rections, to  which  he  was  not  very  willing  to 
submit.  I  remember  the  following  couplet  in 
allusion  to  the  King  and  himself: 

*  PerA'd  on  the  eagle's  soaring  wing, 
^  The  lowly  linnet  loves  to  sing.^ 

Sir,  lie  had  heard  something  of  the  fabulous 
talc  of  the  wren  sitting  upon  the  eagle's  wing, 
and  he  had  applied  it  to  a  linnet.  Gibber's 
familiar  style,  however,  was  better  than  that 
which  Whitehead  has  assumed.  Grand  non- 
sense is  insupportable.  Whitehead  is  but  a 
little  man  to  inscribe  verses  to  players." 

I  did  not  presume  to  controvert  this  censure 
which  was  tinctured  with  his  prejudice  against 
players,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  a 
dramatick  poet  might  with  propriety  pay  a 
compliment  to  an  eminent  performer,  as  White- 
head has  very  happily  done  in  his  verses  to 
Mr.  Garrick. 

**  Sir,  I  do  not  think  Gray  a  first  rate  poet. 
He  Has  not  a  bold  imagination,  nor  much  com- 
mand of  words.  The  obscurity  in  which  he 
haM  involved  himself  will  not  persuade  us  that 
he  is  sublime.  His  Elegy  in  a  church-yard 
has  a  happy  selection  of  images,  but  1  don't 
like  what  are  called  his  great  things.  His  Ode 
which  begins 

^  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  Kii^, 
*  Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait!* 

.  lias  been  celebrated  for  its  abruptness,  and 
plunging  into  the  subject  all  at  once.    But 
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such  arts  as  these  have  ik>  merit,  unless  when 
they  are  origioaL  We  admire  them  only  once; 
and  this  abruptness  has  nothing  new  in  it.  We 
have  had  it  often  before.  Nay,  we  ba?e  it  in 
the  old  song  of  Johnny.  Armstrong: 

*  Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland 

*  From  tbe  highest  estate  to  ^e  lowest  degree,  &c. 

And  then,  Sir, 

*  Yes,  there  is  a  man  in  Westmoreland, 

'  And  Johnny  Armstrong  they  do  him  call/ 

There,  now,  you  plunge  at  once  into  the  sub- 
ject. You  have  no  previous  narration  to  lead 
you  to  it. — ^The  two  next  lines  in  that  Ode  are, 
1  think,  very  good: 

*  Though  fann'd  by  conquest's  crimson  wing, 

*  They  mock  the  aur  with  idle  state."* 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  his 
opinion  of  Gray's  poetry  was  widely  different 
from  mine,  and  I  believe  from  that  of  most 
men  of  taste,  by  whom  it  is  with  justice 
highly  admired,  there  is  certainly  much  ab- 
surdity in  the  clamour  which  has  been  raised, 
as  if  he  had  been  culpably  injurious  to  the 
merit  of  that  bard,  and  had  been  actuated  by 
envy.  Alas!  ye  little  short-sighted  criticks, 
could  Johnson  be  envious  of  the  talents  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries  ?  That  his  opinion  on 
this  subject  was  what  in  private  and  in  publick 
he  uniformly  expressed,  regardless  of  what 
others  might  think,  we  may  wonder,  and  per- 

*  My  friend  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  valuable  comments  on 
Shakespeare,  has  traced  in  that  great  poet  the  disjecta  i 
^0  of  these  lines. 
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haps  regret;  but  it  is  shallow  and  unjust  to 
charge  him  with  expressing  what  he  did  not 
think. 

Finding  him  in  a  placid  humour,  and  wishing 
to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  I  for- 
tunately had  of  consulting  a  sage,  to  hear  whose 
wisdom,  I  conceived  in  the  ardour  of  youthful 
imagination,  that  the  men  filled  with  a  noble 
enthusiasm  for  intellectual  improvement  would 
gladly  have  resorted  from  distant  lands; — I 
opened  my  mind  to  him  ingenuously,  and  g^re 
him  a  little  sketch  of  my  life,  to  which  he  was 
pleased  to  listen  with  great  attention. 

1  acknowledged  that  though  educated  very 
strictly  in  the  principles  of  religion,  I  had  for 
some  time  been  misled  into  a  certain  degree  of 
infidelity ;  but  that  I  was  come  now  to  a  better 
way  of  thinking,  and  was  fully  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation,  though  I  was 
not  clear  as  to  every  point  considered  to  be  or- 
thodox. *  Being  at  all  times  a  curious  examiner 
of  the  humah  mind,  and  pleased  with  an  undis- 
guised display  of  what  had  passed  in  it,  he 
called  to" me  with  warmth,  "Give  me  your 
hand ;  1  have  tak^n  a  liking  to  you.**  He  then 
began  to  descant  upon  the  force  of  testimony, 
and  the  little  we  could  know  of  final  causes; 
so  that  the  objections  of,  why  was  it  so?  or 
why  was  it  not  so?  ought  not  to  disturb  us: 
adding,  that  he  himself  had  at  one  period  been 
guilty  of  a  temporary  neglect  of  religion,  but 
that  it  was  not  the  result  of  argument,  but  mere 
absence  of  thought. 

After  having  given  credit  to  reports  of  his 
'^g^tryi  I  was  agreeably  surprized  when  he 
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expressed  the  following  very  liberal  seDtiment, 
which  has  the  additional  value  of  obviating  an 
objection  to  our  holy  religion,  founded  upon 
the  discordant  tenets  of  Christians  themselves: 
**  For  my  part,  Sir,  I  think  all  Christians, 
whether  Papist  or  Protestants,  agree  in  the 
essential  articles,  and  that  their  differences  are 
trivial,  and  rather  political  than  religious." 

We  talked  of  belief  in  ghosts.  He  said, 
**  Sir,  I  make  a  distinction  between  what  a  man 
may  experience  by  the  mere  strength  of  hi^ 
imagination,  and  what  imagination  cannot  pos- 
sibly produce.  Thus,  suppose  I  should  think 
that  I  «aw  a  form,  and  heard  a  voice  cry, 
*  Johnson,  you  are  a  very  wicked  fellow,  and 
unless  you  repent  you  will  certainly  be  punish- 
ed;' my  own  unworthiness  is  so  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind,  that  I  might  ikiagine  1 
thus  saw  and  heard,  and  therefore  I  should 
not  believe  that  an  external  communication 
had  been  made  to  me.  But  if  a  form  should 
appear,  and  a  voice  should  tell  me  that  a  par- 
ticular man  had  died  at  a  particular  place,  and 
j  a  particular  hour,  a  fact  which  I  had  no  ap- 
I  prehension  of,  nor  any  means  of  knowings  and 
I  this  fact,  with  all  its  circumstances,  should 
I  afterwards  be  unquestionably  proved,  I  should, 
\  in  that  case,  be  persuaded  that  I  had  super- 
Ljiatural  intelligence  imparted  to  me." 

Here  it  is  proper,  once  for  all,  to  give  a  true 
and  fair  statement  of  Johnson's  way  of  think- 
ing upon  the  question,  whether  departed  spirits 
are  ever  permitted  to  appear  in  this  world,  or 
in  any  other  way  to  operate  upon  human  life. 
He    has   been  ignorantly  misrepresented  as 
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weakly  credulous  upon  that  subject;  and  there- 
fore, though  I  feel  an  inclination  to  disdain  and 
treat  with  silent  contempt  so  foolish  a  notion 
concerning  my  illustrious  friend,  yet  as  I  find 
it  has  gained  ground,  it  is  necessary  to  refute 
it.    The  real  fact  then  is,  that  Johnson  had  a 
very  philosophical'  mind,  and  such  a  rational 
respect  for  testimony,  as  to  make  him  submit 
his  understanding  to  what  was  authentically 
proved,  though  he  could  not  comprehend  why 
it  was  so.  Being  thus  disposed,  he  was  willing 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  any  relation  of  su- 
pernatural agency,  a  general  belief  of  which 
has  prevailed  in  all  nations  and  ages.     But  so 
far  was  he  from  being  the  dupe  of  implicit 
faith,  that  he  examined  the  matter  with  a  jea- 
lous attention,  and  no  man  was  more  ready  to 
refute  its  falsehood  when  he  had  discovered  it. 
Churchill,  in  his  poem  entitled  ^^  The  Ghost,*' 
availed  himself  of  the  absurd  credulity  imputed, 
to  Johnson,  and  drew  a  caricature  of  him  under 
the  name  of  "  Pomposo,"  representing  him  as 
one  of  the  believers  of  the  story  of  a  Ghost  in 
Cock-lane,  which,  in  the  year  1762,  had  gained 
very  general  credit  in  London.     Many  of  my 
readers,  I  am  convinced,  are  to  this  hour  under 
an  impression  that  Johnson  was  thus  foolishly 
deceived.     It  will  therefore  surprize  them  a 
good  deal  when  they  are  informed  upon  un- 
doubted authority,  that  Johnson  was  one  of 
those  by  whom  the  imposture  was  detected. 
The  story  had   become  so  popular,  that  he 
thought  it  should  be  investigated ;  and  in  this  re- 
search he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pouglas, 
VOL.  h  D  d 
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.BOW  hisUop  of  Salisbury,  the  great  detector  of 
impostures;  who  informs  roe,  that  after  the 
gentlemen  wbe  went  and  examined  into  the 
evidence  were  satisfied  of  iti^  falsity,  Johnson 
wrote  in  their  presence  an  account  of  it,  which 
was  published  in  the  news-papers  and  Gentle- 
i^^n's  Magazine,  and  undeceived  the  world.* 

*  The  account  was  as  follows :  "  On  the  night  of  the  1st 
of  February,  many  gentlemen  eminent  for  their  rank  and  cha- 
cacter,  were,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aldrich,  of 
Oeikeawelly  assembled  at  his  house,  for  the  examh^ition  of 
tl^  nqi»e»  supposed  to  be  made  by  a  departed  spirit,  foi  the 
^etecUpn  pf  some  enormous  crime. 

**  About  ten  at  night  the  gentlemen  met  in  the  chamber  in 
which  the  girl,  supposed  to  be  disturbed  by  a  spirit,  had,  with 
proper  caution,  been  put  to  bed  by  several  ladies.  They  sat 
raiheir  mose  than  an  hour,  and  hearing  nothing,  went  do^n 
iltairs,  whefi  t}xej  interro^ted  the  father  of  the  girl,  who  de* 
nied,  in  the  strongest  terms,  any  knowledge  or  belief  of  fraud. 

**  The  supposed  spirit  had  before  publickly  promised,  by  an 
affirmative  knock,  that  it  would  attend  one  the  gentlemen  into- 
the  vault  under  the  church  of  St.  John  Clerkenwell,  where  the 
body  is  deposited,  and  ^ve  a  token  of  her  presence  there,  by 
a  knock  upon  ^er  coffin ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to  make 
this  trial  of  the  existence  or  veracity  of  the  supposed  spirit, 

"  While  they  were  inquiring  and  deliberating,  they  were 
siimmoned  into  the  girFs  chamber  by  some  ladies  who  were 
near  her  bed,  and  who  had  heard  knocks  and  scratches.  Wheit 
the  gentlemen  entered,  tiie  girl  declared  she  felt  the  spirit  tike 
a  mouse  upon  her  back,  and  was  required  to  hold  her  hutds- 
out  of  bed*  From  that  time,  though  the  spirit  was  very  so- 
lemnly required  to  m^ifest  its  existence  by  appearance^  by 
impression  on  the  hand  or  body  of  any  present,  by  scratches, 
kndcks,  or  other  agency,  no  evidence  of  any  preternatural 
powev  was  exhibited. 

"  T^fi  spirit  was  then  v^ry  seriously  advertised  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  promise  was  nltide  of  striking  J;he  006^ 
was  then  about  to  visit  the  vault,  and  that  the  performance  rf 
thfe  promise  was  then  claimed*  The  company  at  one  o'clock 
went  into  the  church;  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  promise 
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Our  tjonversation  proceeded.  "  Sir,  (said 
he,)  I  am  a  friend  to  subordiiiatioa,  as  most 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society.  There 
is  a  reciprocal  pleasure  in  governing  and  bei4g 
governed," 

"  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  n»en  we 
now  have  as  an  authour,  and  he  is  a  very 
worthy  man  too.  He  has  beeu  loose  in  his 
principles,  but  he  is  coming  right." 

I  mentioned  Mallet's  tragedy  of  "  Elvira^" 
which  had  been  acted  the  preceding  winter  at 
Drury-Iane,  and  that  the  Honourable  Andrew 
Erskine^  Mr.  Dempster,  and  myself,  had  joined 
in  writing  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Critical  Strki- 
tures,"  against  it.*  That  the  mildness  of 
Dempster's  disposition,  had,  however,  relent- 
ed; and  he  had  candidly  said,  "  We  have 
hardly  a  right  to  abuse  this  tragedy ;  for  bad 
as  it  is,  how  vain  should  either  of  us  be  to  wrile 
one  not  near  so  good."    "  Johnson.     "  Why, 

was  made,  went  with  another  into  the  vault.  The  spirit  was 
solemnly  required  to  perform  its  promise,  but  nothing  more 
than  silence  ensued :  the  person  supposed  to  be  accused  bj 
the  spirit,  then  went  down  with  several  others,  but  no  effect 
was  perceived.  Upon  their  return  they  examined  the  giri, 
but  could  draw  no  confession  from  her.  Between  two  and 
three  she  desired  and  was  permitted  to  go  home  widi  her 
father. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  theiwhole  assembly,  that 
the  child  has  some  art  of  making  or  counterfeiting  a  particular 
nome,  and  that  there  is  no  agency  of  any  higher  cause.*^ 

*-  The  Critical  Review,  in  whidi  MaUet  himself  sometime* 
wrote,  characterised  this  pamphlet  as^  "  the  crude  efforts  of 
envy,  petulance,  and  self-conceiC  There  being  thus  three 
epithets,  we  the  three  authours  had  a  humourous  contention 
l^w  each  shodld  be  appropriated. 

Dd2 
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no,  Sir;  this  is  not  just  reasoning.  You  may 
abuse  a  tragedy,  though  you  cannot  write  one. 
You  may  scold  a  carpenter  who  has  made  you 
a  bad  table,  though  you  cannot  make  a  table. 
It  is  not  your  trade  to  make  tables." 

When  I  talked  to  him  of  the  paternal  estate 
to  which  I  was  heir,  he  said,  "  Sir,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  to  be  a  Scotch  landlord,  where  you 
have  a  number  of  families  dependent  upon  you, 
and  attached  to  you,  is,  perhaps,  as  high  a 
situation  as  humanity  can  arrive  at.  A  mer- 
chant upon  the  'Change  of  London,  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  is  nothing;  an  Eng- 
lish Duke,  with  an  immense  fortune,  is  nothing: 
he  has  no  tenants  who  consider  themselves  as 
under  his  patriarchal  care,  and  who  will  fol- 
low him  to  the  field  upon  an  emergency.** 

His  notion  of  the  dignity  of  a  Scotch  land- 
lord had  been  formed  upon  what  he  had  heard 
of  the  Highland  Chiefs;  for  it  is  long  since  a 
lowland  landlord  has  bden  so  curtailed  in  his 
feudal  authority,  that  he  has  little  more  in- 
fluence over  his  tenants  than  an  English  land- 
lord :  and  of  late  years  most  of  the  Highland 
Chiefs  havedestroyed,  by  means  too  well  known, 
the  princely  power  which  they  once  enjoyed. 

He  proceeded :  "  Your  going  a^broad.  Sir, 
and  breaking  off  idle  habits,  may  be  of  great 
importance  to  you.  I  would  go  where  there 
are  courts  and  learned  men.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  Spain  that  has  not  been  perambulated. 
I  would  have  you  go  thither.  A  man  of  infe- 
riour  talents  to  yours  may  furnish  us  with  use- 
ful observations  upon  that  country."  His  sup- 
posing me,  at  that  period  of  life,  capable  of 
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writiDg  an  accoiint  of  my  travels  that  would 
deserve  to  be  read,  elated  me  not  a  little. 

I  appeal  to  every  impartial  reader,  whether 
this  faithful  detail  of  his  frankness,  compla* 
cency,  and  kindness  to  a  young  man,  a  stranger, 
and  a  Scotchman,  does  not  refute  the  unjust 
opinion  of  the  harshness  of  his  general  de* 
meanour.  His  occasional  reproofs  of  folly, 
impudence,  or  impiety,  and  even  the  sudden 
sallies  of  his  constitutional  irritability  of  tem- 
per, which  have  been  preserved  for  the  poig- 
nancy of  their  wit,  have  produced  that  opinioo 
among  those  who  have  not  considered  that 
such  instances,  though  collected  by  Mrs. 
Piozzi  into  a  small  volume,  and  read  over  in  a 
few  hours,  were,  in  fact,  scattered  through  a 
long  series  of  years :  years,  in  which  his  time 
was  spent  in  instructing  and  delighting  man- 
kin<^  by  his  writings  and  conversation,  in  acts 
of  piety  to  Gon,  and  good- will  to  men. 

I  complained  to  him  that  I  had  not  yet  acr 
quired  much  knowledge,  and  aked  his  advice 
as   to  my  studies.     He  said,  ^' Don't  talk  of 
study  now,     I  will  give  you  a  plan;  but  it  will 
require  some  time  to  consider  of  it.'*    **  It  is 
very  good  in  you  (I  replied,)  to  allow  me  to  be 
with  you  thus.     Had  it  been  foretold  to  me 
some  years  ago  that  I  should  pass  an  evening 
with  the  authour  of  the  Rambler,  how  should 
I  have  exulted!"     What  I  then  expressed,  was 
sincerely  from  the  heart.     He  was  satisfied 
that  it  was,  and  cordially  answered,  **  Sir,  I 
am  glad  we  have  met.     I  hope  we  shall  pas^ 
many  evenings  and  mornings  too,   together.** 
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Vfe  inislied  a  couple  of  bottler  of  papt»  aad 
sat  till  between  one  and  two  io  the  mornii^ 

He  wrote  this  year  m  the  Critical  Review  the 
accowit  of ''  Telemachus^a  Maak,"  by  the  Re- 
nerend  George  Graham  of  £Um  College.  The 
snl^ect  of  this  beaotifnl  poem  was  particularly 
nterestiiig  to  Johnson,  who  had  mychexper 
rience  of  ^^  the  conflict  of  opposite  principles/' 
which  he  describes  as  ^'  The  contention  be- 
tween pleasure  and  virtue,  a  struggle  which 
will  always  be  continued  while  the  present 
system  of  nature  shall  subsist ;  nor  can  history 
or  poetry  ekhibit  more  than  pleasure  trium[4i^ 
ing  over  virtue,  and  virtue  subjugating  plea- 
sute." 

As  Dr.  OUv&r  Goldsmith  will  frequently  ap- 
pear in  thii^  narrative^  I  shall  endeavcmr  to 
make  my  readers  in  some  d^ree  acquainted 

[with  bis  singular  character.  lie  wa^  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  a  contemporary  with  Mr.  Burke, 
at  Trinity  Collie,  Dublin,  but  did  not  then 
give  much  promise  of  fiiture  celebrity.  He, 
bowever,  observed  to  Mr.  Malone,  feat "  though 
ke  made  no  great  figure  in  mathematicks,  whieb 
was  a  study  in  much  repute  there,  be  could 
turn  an  ode  of  Horace  into  English  better  than 
any  of  them."  He  afterwards  studied  pbysick 
at  Edinburgh,  and  upon  the  Continent :  and  I 
have  been  informed,  was  enabled  to  pursue  his 
travels  on  foot,  partly  by  demanding  at  Univer- 
sities to  enter  the  lists  as  a  disputant,  by  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  many  of  them,  he 
was  entitled  to  the  premium  of  a  crown,  when 
luckly  for  him  his  challenge  was  not  accepted  ; 
so  that,  as  I  once  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
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dispute  bid  ^asiiage  (broiigfa  Europe.  He  then 
came  to  England,  and  was  Employed  siJcees- 
sivcly  in  the  capaciites  of  an  tisber  to  an  atjaw 
demy,  a  corrector  of  the  press,  a  i*eTiewer,  and 
a  writer  for  a  news-paper.  He!  had  sagicity 
enough  to  cultivate  asstduons);^  the  acqaalnt-> 
ance  of  Johnson,  and  his  faculties  were  gra- 
dually enlarged  by  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  model.  To  me  and  many  others  it  appeared 
that  be  studiously  copied  the  manner  of  John- 
son, though,  indeed,  upon  a  smaller  scale." 

At  this  time  I  think  he  bad  published  no- 
thing with  bis  name,  though  it  was  pretty  ge- 
nerally known  that  one  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  the 
authour  of  "An  Inquiry  into  the  present  State 
of  polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  and  of  "The 
Citizen  of  the  World,"  a  series  of  letters  sup- 
posed to  be  written  from  London  by  a  Chinese. 
No  man  had  the  art  of  displaying  with  noiore 
advantage  as  a  writer,  whatever  literary  acqui- 
sitions he  made.  "  Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  or- 
navil''*  His  mind  resembled  a  fertile,  but 
thin  soil.  There  was  a  quick,  but  not  a  strong 
vegetation,  of  whatever  chanced  to  be  thrown 
upoii  it.  No  deep  root  could  be  struck.  The 
eak  of  the  forest*  did  not  grow  there ;  but  the 
elegant  shrubbery  and  the  fragrant  parterre 
appeared  in  gay  succession,  ft  ha^  been  gene- 
rally circulated  and  believed  that  he  was  st 
mere  fool  in  conversation  ;f  but,  in  truth,  this 

*  See  his  Epitaph  m  Westminster  Abbey,  written  by  Dr. 
Johnson. 

t  In  allusion  to  this  Mr.-Horac?e  Walpole,  who  admired  his 
writings,  said  he  was  "an  inspired  tdeot ;^  and  Garrick  de- 
scribed him  as  one 
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has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  had,  no 
doubt,  a  more  than  common  share  of  that 
hurry  of  ideas  which  we  often  find  in  his  coun* 
trymen,  and  which  sometimes  prodaces  a 
laughable  confusion  in  expressing  them.  He 
was  very  much  what  the  French  call  nn  etaurdiy 
and  from  vanity  and  an  ei^er  desire  of  being 
conspicuous  wherever  i  he  was,  he  frequeqtly 
talked  carelessly  without  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  or  even  without  thought  His  person 
was  short,  his  countenance  coarse  and  vulgar, 
his  deportment  that  of  a  scholar  awkwardly 
affecting  the  easy  gentleman.  Those  who  were 
in  any  way  distinguished,  excited  envy  in  him 
to  so  ridiculous  an  excess,  that  the  instances  of 
it  are  hardly  credible.  When  accompanying 
two  beautiful  young  ladies'*  with  their  mother 
on  a  tour  in  France,  he  was  seriously  angry 
that  more  attention  was  paid  to  them  than  to 
him ;  and  once  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Fantoc- 
cini in  London,  when  those  who  sat  next  him 


-for  shortness  call'd  Noll, 


"  Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talk'd  like  poor  Poll." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  mentioned  to  me  that  he  frequently  heard 
Goldsmith  talk  warmly  of  the  pleasure  of  being  liked,  and  ob- 
serve how  hard  it  wpuld  be  if  literary  excellence  should  pre- 
clude a  man  from  that  satisfactioDy  which  he  perceived  it 
often  did,  from  the  envy  which  attended  i^;  and  therefore  Sir 
Joshua  was  convinced  that  he  was  intentionally  more  absurd, 
in  order  to  lessen  himself  in  social  intercourse*  trusting  that 
his  character  would  be  sufficiently  supported  by  his  work.  If 
it  indeed  was  his  intention  to  appear  absurd  in'  company,  he 
was  often  very  successfuL  But  with  due  deference  to  Sir 
Joshua's  ingenuity,  I  think  the  conjecture  too  refined. 

*  Miss  Hornecks,  oi^e  of  whom  is  now  married  to  Henry 
Btmbury,  Esq.  and  the  other  to  Colonel  Gwyn, 
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observed  with  what  dexterity  a  puppet  was 
made  to  toss  a  pike,  he  could  not  hear  that  it 
should  have  such  praise,  and  exclaimed  with 
some  warmth,  "Pshaw!  I  can  do  it  better 
myself.*'* 

He,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  system  of 
any  sort,  so  that  his  conduct  must  not  be 
strictly  scrutinized ;  but  his  affections  were 
social  and  generous,  and  when  he  had  money 
be  gave  it  away  very  liberally.  His  desire  of 
imaginary  consequence  predominated  over  his 
attention  to  truth.  When  he  began  to  rise 
into  notice,  he  said  he  had  a  brother  who  was 
Dean  of  Durham,!  a  fiction  so  easily  detected, 
that  it  is  wonderful  how  he  should  have  been 
so  inconsiderate  as  to  hazard  it.  He  boasted 
to  me  at  this  time  of  the  power  of  his  pen  in 
commanding  money,  which  I  believe  was  true 
in  a  certain  degree,  though  in  the  instance  he 
gave  he  was  by  no  means  correct.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  sold  a  novel  for  four  hundred 
pounds.  This  was  his  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 
But  Johnson  informed  me,  that  he  had  made 
the  bargain  for  Goldsmith,  and  the  price  was 
sixty  pounds.  "  And,  Sir,  (said  he,)  a  suffici*- 
ent  price  too,  when  it  was  sold ;  for  then  the 
fame  of  Goldsmith  had  not  been  elevated,  as  it 
afterwards   was,  by  his  *  Traveller;*   and  the 

*  He  wefit  home  with  Mr.  Burke  to  supper;  and  broke  his 
shin  by  attempting  to  exhibit  to  the  company  how  much  bet* 
ter  he  could  jump  over  a  stick  than  the  puppets. 

t  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  there  may  have  been  some  mis- 
take as  to  this  anecdote,  though  I  had  it  from  a  Dignitary  of 
the  church.  Dr.  Isaac  Goldspaith,  hi?  near  relation,  was 
Dean  of  Cloyne,  in  1747. 
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bookseller  had  such  fieiiDt  hopes  of  profit  by  bkr 
bargain,  that  he  kept  the  manmcript  by  him  a 
long  time,  and  did  not  publish  it  till  after  'The 
Traveller'  had  appeared.  Then,  to  be  sure,  it 
was  accidentally  worth  more  money." 

Mrs.  Piozzi*  and  Sir  John  Hawkinsf  have 
strangely  mis-stated  the  History  of  Goldsmith's 
situation  and  Johnson's  friendly  interference^ 
when  this  novel  was  sold.  I  shall  give  it 
authentically  from  Johnson's  own  exact  nar- 
ration: 

**  I  received  one  morning  a  message  from 
poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress, 
and  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me^ 
begging  that  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised 
to  come  to  him  directly.  I  accordingly  went 
as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and  ^  found!  that  his 
landlady  had  arrested  him  for  his  rent^  9t  which 
he  was  in  a  violent  passion.  I  perceived  that 
he  bad  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  bad 
got  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before  bim. 
I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  desired  be  vraatd 
be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means 
by  which  he  might  be  extriolted. '  He  then 
told  me  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press, 
which  he  produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it, 
and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the  landlady  I  should 
seon  return,  and  having  gone  to  a  bookseller, 
sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith 
the  money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not 

•  Anecdotes  of  Johnson^  p.  119. 
t  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  420. 
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widiOQt  latiog  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for 
having  used  hhn  so  ill/* 

My  next  meeting  with  Johnson  was  on  Fri- 
day the  Ist  of  July,  when  he  and  I  and  Dr. 
Goldsmith  supped  at  the  Mitre.  1  was  before 
this  time  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Gold- 
smithy  who  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  Johnsonian  school.  Goldsmith's  re- 
spectfol  attachment  to  Johnson  was  then  at  its 
bdght;  for  his  own  literary  reputation  had  not 
yet  distinguished  him  so  much  as  to  excite  a 
yaia  desire  of  competition  with  his  great  Mas- 
ter; He  had  increased  my  admiration  of  the 
goodness  of  Johnson's  heart,  by  incidental  re- 
marks in  the  course  of  conversation,  ^uch  as, 
when  I  mentioned  Mr.  Levet,  whom  he  enter* 
taiited  under  his  roof,  **  He  is  poor  and  honest, 
which  is  recommendation  enough  to  Johnson  f 

*  It  may  not  be  impropeE  to  annex  heve  Mrs.  Piozzi's  ac- 
count of  this  transaction,  in  her  own  words,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  extreme  inaccuracy  with  which  all  her  anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Johnson  are  related,  or  rather  discoloured  and  distorted.  *'  I 
have  forgotten  the  year,  but  it  could  scarcely,  I  think,  be 
later  than  1765  or  1766,  tha't  he  was  c:illed  abruptly  from 
mar  heme  after  dinmr,  and  returning  in  about  three  hours, 
said  he  had  been  with  an  enraged  authour,  whose  landlady 
pressed  him  for  payment  within  doors,  while  the  bailifFs  beset 
him  without ;  that  he  [was  drinking  hifnself  drunk  with  Ma- 
deira, to  drown  care,  and  fretting  over  a  novel,  which,  when 
Jlnishad,  was  to  be  his  wJtok  fortune^  but  he  could  not  get  it 
done  for  distraction^  nor  could  he  step  out  of  doors  to  offer  it 
for  sale.  Mr.  Johnson,  therefore,  sent  away  the  bottle,  and 
went  to  the  bookseller,  recommending  the  performance,  and 
desiring  some  immediate  relief;  which  when  he  brought  back 
to  the  writer,  Ae  called  the  woman  of  the  house  directly  to 
partake  ^punchy  and  pass  their  time  in  merriment."  Anec- 
dotes of  Dr.  Johnson,  p.  1 19. 
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and  when  I  wondered  that  he  was  ?ery.kind  to 
a  man  of  whom  I  had  heard  a  very  bad  charac- 
ter, '*  He  is  now  become  misei^ble,  and  that  in- 
sures the  protection  of  Johnson/'       * 

Goldsmith  attempting  this  evening  to  main- 
tain, I  suppose  from  an  affectation  of  paradox, 
**  that  knowledge  was  not  desirable  on  its  own 
account,  for  it  often  was  a  source  of  unhappi- 
ness,'*  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  that  knowledge 
may  in  some  cases  produce  unbappiness,  I  al- 
low. But,  upon  the  whole,  knowledge,  joer^e, 
is  certainly  an  object  which  every  man  would 
wish  to  attain,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  not 
take  the  trouble  necessary  for  attaining  it" 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  political 
and  biographical  writer,  being  mentioned,  John- 
son said,  **  Campbell  is  a  man  of  much  know- 
ledge, and  has  a  good  share  of  imagination. 
His  *  Hermippus  Redivivus'  is  very  entertain- 
ing, as  an  account  of  the  Hermetic  philosophy, 
and  as  furnishing  a  curious  history  of  the  ex- 
travagancies of  the  human  mind.  If  it  were 
merely  imaginary,  it  would  be  nothing  at  all. 
Campbell  is  not  always  rigidly  careful  of  truth 
in  his  conversation ;  but  1  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  of  this  carelessness  in  his  books.  Camp- 
bell is  a  good  man,  a  pious  man.  I  am  afraid 
he  has  not  been  in  the  inside  of  a  church  for 
many  years;*  but  he  never  passes  a  church 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  misinformed  as  to  this 
circumstance*  I  own  I  am  jealous  for  my  worthy  friend  Dr. 
John  Campbell.  For  though  Milton  could  without  remorse 
absent  himself  from  publick  worship,  I  cannot.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  the  same  habitual  impressions  upon  my  mind, 
with  those  of  a  truly  venerable  Judge,  who  said  to  Mr.  Lang- 
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without  pulling  off  his  hat  This  shews  that 
he  has  good  principles.  I  used  to  go  pretty 
often  to  Campbell's  on  a  Sunday  evening,  till  I 
began  to  consider  that  the  shoals  of  Scotchmen 
who  flocked  about  him  might  probably  say» 
when  any  thing  of  mine  was  well  done,  "  Ay, 
ay,  he  has  learnt  this  of  Cawmell  !** 

He  talked  very  contemptuously  of  ChurchilFs 
poetry,  observing,  that  "it  had  a  temporary 
currency,  only  from  its  audacity  of  abuse,  and 
being  filled  with  living  names,  and  that  it  would 
sink  into  oblivion."  I  ventured  to  hint  that 
he  was  not  quite  a  fair  judge,  as  Churchill  had 
attacked  him  violently.  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir, 
I  am  a  very  fair  judge.  ^  He  did  not  attack  me 
violently  till  he  found  Idid^iot  like  his  poetry; 
and  his  attack  on  me  shall  not  prevent  me  from 
continuing  to  say  what  1  think  of  him,  from  an 
apprehension  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  resent- 
ment. No,  Sir,  I  called  the  fellow  a  blockhead 
at  first,  and  I  will  call  him  a  blockhead  still. 
However,  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  a 
better  opinion  of  him  now,  than  I  once  had ; 
for  he  has  shewn  more  fertility  than.  I  expected. 
To  be  sure,  he  is  a  tree  that  cannot  produce 

ton,  "  Friend  Langton,  if  I  have  not  been  at  church  on  Sun- 
day, I  do  not  feel  myself  easy."  Dr.  Campbell  was  a  sin- 
cerely religious  man.  Lord  Macartney,  who  is  eminent  for 
for  his  variety  of  knowledge,  and  attention  to  men  of  talents, 
and  knew  him  well,  told  me,  that  when  he  called  on  him  in  a 
morning,  he  found  him  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  which  he  informed  his  Lordship  wai^  his  constant 
practice.  The  quantity  of  Dr.  Campbell's  composition  is  al- 
most incredible,  and  his  labours  brought  him  large  profits. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton  told  me  that  Johnson  said  of  him,  *'  He  is 
the  richest  authour  that  ever  grazed  the  common  of  literature.'' 
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good  fruit:  be  only  bears  crabs.  But,  Sir,  it 
tree  tbat  produces  a  great  many  crabs  is  better 
than  a  tree  which  produces  only  a  few.'* 

In  this  depreciation  of  Churchill's  poetry  I 
could  not  agree  with  him.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  upon  the  topics  of  the 
day,  on  which  account,  as  it  brought  him  great 
fame  and  profit  at  the  time,  it  must  pro|>or- 
tionably  slide  out  of  the  publick  attention 
as  other  occasional  objects  succeed.  But 
Churchill  had  extraordinary  vigour  both  of 
thought  and  expression.  His  portraits  of  the 
players  will  ever  be  valuable  to  the  true 
lovers  of  the  drama;  and  his  strong  caricatures 
of  several  eminent  men  of  his  s^e,  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  curious.  Let  me  add,  that 
there  is  in  his  works  many  passages  which  are 
of  a  general  nature:  and  his  **  Prophecy  of  Fa- 
mine" is  a  poem  of  no  ordinary  merit.  It  is, 
indeed,  falsely  injurious  to  Scotland ;  but  there^ 
fore  may  be  allowed  a  greater  share  of  in- 
vention. 

Bonnell  Thornton  had  just  published  a  bur- 
lesque "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,"  adapted  to 
the  ancient  British  musick,  viz.^  the  salt-box, 
the  jew's-harp,  the  marrow-bones  and  cleaver, 
the  hum-strum  or  hurdy-gurdy,  &c.  Johnson 
praised  its  humour,  and  seemed  much  diverted 
with  it.     He  repeated  the  following  passage : 

'*  la  stnuns  more  exalted  the  salt-box  shall  jpin, 

*'  And  clattering  and  battering  and  clapping  combine; 

*'  With  a  rap  and  a  tap  while  the  hollow  side  sowids, 

<'  Up  and  down  leaps  the  flap,  and  with  rattlmg  rebounds." 

I   mentioned  the  periodical   paper   called 
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''  The  Connoisseur."  He  said  it  wanted 
matter. — No  doubt  it  bad  not  the  de^~  thinkr 
ing  of  Johnson's  writings.  But  surely  it  has 
just  views  of  the  surface  of  life,  and  a  very 
sprightly  manner.  H  is  opinion  of  The  World 
was  not  much  higher  than  of  the  Connoisseur. 

Let  me  here  apologize  for  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  I  an)  obliged  to  exhibit  John^- 
son's  conversation  at  this  period.  In  the  early 
part  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  was  so 
wrapt  in  admiration  of  his  extraordinary  coUo* 
quial  talents,  and  so  little  accustomed  to  his 
peculiar  mode  of  expression,  that  I  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  recollect  and  record  his 
conversation  with  its  genuine  vigour  and  viva- 
<?ity.  In  progress  of  time,  when  my  mind  was^ 
as  it  were,  strongly  impregnated  with  the  Johmr 
sonian  (Bther^  I  could,  with  much  more  facility 
and  exactness,  carry  in  my  memory  and  com- 
mit to  paper,  the  exuberant  variety  of  his  wis- 
dom and  wit. 

At  this  time.  Miss  Williams,  as  she  was  then 
called,  though  she  did  not  reside  with  him  in 
the  Temple  under  his  roof,  but  had  lodgings  in 
Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  bad  so  much  of  his 
attention,  that  be  every  night  drank  tea  with 
her  before  he  went  home,  however  late  it  might 
he,  and  she  always  sat  up  for  him.  This,  it 
npay  be  fairly  conjectured,  was  not  alone  a 
proof  of  his  regard  for  ber^  but  of  his  own  un- 
willingness to  go  into  solitude,  before  that  un- 
seasonable hour  at  which  he  had  habituated 
himself  to  expect  the  oblivion  of  repose.  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  being  a  privileged  man^  went  with 
him  this  night,  strutting  away,  and  calling  to 
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me  with  an  air  of  superiority,  like  that  of  an 
esoterick  over  an  exoterick  disciple  of  a  sage 
of  antiquity,  *'!  go  to  Miss  Williams."  I  confess, 
1  then  envied  him  this  mighty  privilege,  of 
which  he  seemed  so  proud ;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  I  obtained  the  same  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. 

On  Tuesday  the  5th  of  July,  I  again  visited 
Johnson.  He  told  nie  he  had  looked  into'  the 
poems  of  a  pretty  voluminous  writer,  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  John  Oglivie,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  mi- 
nisters of  Scotland,  which  had  lately  come  out, 
but  could  find  no  thinking  in  them.  Boswell. 
"  Is  there  not  imagination  in  them,  Sir?*"  John- 
son. "Why,  Sir,  there  is  in  them  what  ivas 
imagination,  but  it  is  no  more  imagination  in 
himj  than  sound  is  sound  in  the  echo.  And 
his  diction  too  is  not  his  own.  We  have  long 
ago  seen  white-rohed  innocence  and  fiower-he- 
spangled  meads.^' 

Talking  of  London,  he  observed,  "  Sir,  if  you 
wish  to  have  a  just  notion  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  city,  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with  seeing 
its  great  streets  and  squares,  but  must  survey 
the  innumerable  little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is 
not  in  the  showy  evolutions  of  buildings,  but  in 
the  multiplicity  of  human  habitations  which 
are  crowded  together,  that  the  wonderful  im- 
mensity of  London  consists." — I  have  often 
amused  myself  with  thinking  how  different  a 
place  London  is  to  different  people.  They, 
whose  narrow  minds  are  contracted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  some  one  particular  pursuit,  view 
it  only  through  that  medium.  A  politician 
thinks  of  it  meiely  as  the  seat  of  government  in* 
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its  different  departments;  a  grazier  as ^  vast 
market  for  cattle ;  a  mercantile  man,  as  a  place 
where  a  prodigious  deal  of  business  is  done 
upon  'Change ;  a  dramatick  enthusiast,  as  the 
grand  scene  of  theatrical  entertainment;  a  man 
of  pleasure,  as  an  assemblage  of  taverns,  and 
tlie  great  emporium  for  ladies  of  easy  virtue. 
But  the  intellectual  man  is  struck  with  it,  as 
comprehending  the  whole  of  human  life  in  all 
its  variety,  the  contemplation  of  which  is  inex- 
haustible. 

On  Wednesday,  July  6,  he  was  engaged  to 
sup  with  meat  my  lodgings  in  Downing-street, 
Westminster.     But  on  the  preceding  night  my 
landlord  having  behaved  very  rudely  to  me 
and  some  company  who  were  with  me,  I  had 
resolved  not  to  remain  another  night  in  his 
house.     I  was  exceedingly  uneasy  at  the  awk- 
ward appearance  1  supposed  I  should  make  to 
Johnson  and  the  other  gentlemen  whom  I  had 
invited,  not  being  able  to  receive  them  at  home, 
and  being  obliged  to  order  supper  at  the  Mitrci 
[  went  to  Johnson  in  the  morning,  and  talked 
of  it  as  of  a  serious  distress.     He  laughed,  and 
.  said,  "  Consider,  Sir,  how  insignificant  this  will 
appear  a  twelvemonth  hence."     Were  this  con- 
sideration to  be  applied  to  most  of  the  little 
vexatious  incidents  of  life,  by  which  our  quiet 
is  too  often  disturbed,  it  would  prevent  many 
painful  sensations.    I  have  tried  it  frequently 
with  good  effect.     *^  There  is  nothing  (conti- 
nued he)  in  this  mighty  misfortune;  nay,  we 
shall  be  better  at  the  Mitre."     1  told  him  that 
I  had  been  at  Sir  John  Fielding's  office,  com-^ 

VOL.  I.  EC 
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plaining  of  my  landlord,  and  had  been  in* 
formed,  that  though  I  had  taken  my  lodgings 
for  a  year,  I  might,  upon  proof  of  his  bad  be- 
haviour, quit  them  when  I  pleased,  without 
being  under  an  obligation  to  pay  rent  for  any 
longer  time  than  while  I  possessed  them.  The 
fertility  of  Johnson's  mind,  could  shew  itself 
even  upon  so  small  a  matter  as  this.  ''  Why^ 
Sir,  (said  he)  I  suppose  this  must  be  the  law, 
since  you  have  been  told  so  in  Bow-street. 
But,  if  your  landlord  could  hold  you  to  your 
bargain,  and  the  lodgings  should  be  yours  for 
a  year,  you  may  certainly  use  them  as  you 
think  fit.  So,  Sir,  you  may  quarter  two  life- 
guardmen  upon  him;  or  you  may  send  the 
greatest  scoundrel  you  can  find  into  your 
apartments ;  or  you  may  say  that  you  want  to 
make  some  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,, 
and  may  burn  a  large  quantity  of  assa-foetida 
in  his  house." 

I  had  as  my  guests  this  evening  at  the  Mitre 
tavern.  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Davies,  Mr.  Eccles,  an  Irish  gentleman^ 
for  whose  agreeable  company  1  was  obliged  to 
Mr.  Davies,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Ogil- 
vie,*  who  was  desirous  of  being  in  company 
with  my  illustrious  friend,  while  I,  in  my  turn,. 

*  The  Northern  bard  mentioned  page  416.  When  I  asked 
Dr.  Johnson's  permission  to  introduce  him^  he  obligingly^ 
agreed ;  adding,  however,  with  a  sly  pleasantry,  "  but  he  must 
give  us  none  of  his  poetry."  It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson 
and  Churchill,  however  much  they  differed  in  other  points^ 
agreed  on  this  subject  See  Churchill's  "  Journey."  It  is, 
however,  but  justice  to  Dr.  Ogilvie  to  observe,  that  his  "  Day 
of  Judgment,''has  no  inconsiderable  share  of  merit. 
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was  proud  to  have  the  honour  of  shewing  one 
of  my  countrymen  upon  what  easy  terms  John- 
son permitted  me  to  live  with  him. 

Goldsmith,  as  usual,  endeavoured,  with  too 
much  eagerness  to  shines  and  disputed  very 
warmly  with  Johnson  against  the  weil  known 
maxim  of  the  British  constitution^^  "  the  King 
can  do  no  wrong ;"  affirming  that  "  what  was 
morally  false  could  not  be  politically  true;  and 
as  the  King  might,  in  the  exercise  of  his  regal 
power,  command  and  cause  the  doing  of  what 
was  wrong,  it  certainly  might  be  said,  in  sense 
and  in  reason,  that  he  could  do  wrong/^ 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that  in 
our  constitution,  according  to  its  true  prin- 
ciples, the  King  is  the  head,  he  is  supreme;  he 
is  above  every  thing,  and  there  is  no  power  by 
which  he  can  be  tried.  Therefpre,  it  is,  Sir, 
that  we  hold  the  King  can  do  no  wrong;  that 
whatever  may  happen  to  be  wrong  in  govern- 
ment may  not  b^  above  our  reach,  by  being 
ascribed  to  Majesty.  Redress  is  always  to  be 
had  against  oppression,  by  punishing  the  im- 
mediate agents.  The  King,  though  he  should 
command,  cannot  force  a  Judge  to  condemn  a 
man  unjustly;  therefore  it  is  the  Judge  whom 
we  prosecute  and  punish.  Political  institu- 
tious  are  formed  upon  the  consideration  of 
what  will  most  frequently  tend  to  the  good  of 
the  whole,  although  now  and  then  exceptions 
may  occur.  Thus  it  is  better  in  general  that  a 
nation  should  have  a  supreme  legislative  power, 
although  it  may  at  times  be  abused.  And 
then,  Sir,  there  is  this  consideration,  that  if  the 
E  e  2 
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abuse  be  enormous^   Nature  will  ri$e  up,  and 
claiming  her  original  rights^  overturn  a  corrupt 
polilicalsystemJ    I  mark  this  animated  senteDce 
nvith  peculiar  pleasure,  as  a  nobie  instance  of 
that  truly   dignified  spirit  of  freedom   which 
ever  glowed  in  his  heart,  though  he  was  charged 
with  slavish   tenets  by  superficial  observers; 
because  he  was  at  all  times  indignant  against 
that  false  patriotism,  that  pretended  love   of 
freedom,  that  unruly  restlessness  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  stable  authority  of  any  good 
government. 

This  generous  sentiment,  which  he  uttered 
with  great  fervour,  struck  me  exceedingly,  and 
stirred  my  blood-to  that  pitch  of  fancied  resist- 
ance, the  possibility  of  which  I  am  glad  to  keep 
in  mind,  but  to  which  I  trust  I  never  shall  be 
forced. 

*^  Great  abilities  (said  he)  are  not  requisite 
for  an  Historian ;  for  in  historical  composition, 
all  the  greatest  powers  of  the  human  mind  are 
quiescent.  He  has  facts  ready  to  his  hand  ;  so 
there  is  no  exercise  of  invention.  Imagination 
is  not  required  in  any'  high  degree;  only  about 
as  much  as  is  used  in  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry. 
Some  penetration,  accuracy,  and  colouring, 
will  fit  a  man  for  the  task,  if  he  can  give  the 
application  which  is  necessary." 

**  Bayles  Dictionary  is  a  very  useful  work 
for  those  to  consult  who  love  the  biographical 
part  of  literature,  which  is  what  1  love  most." 
"  Talking  of  the  eminent  writers  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  he  observed,  *^  I  think  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot  the  first  man  among  them.  He  was 
the  most  universal  genius,  being  an  excellent 
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physician,  a  man  of  deep  learning,  and  a  man 
of  much  humour.  Mr.  Addison,  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  great  man ;  his  learning  was  not  pro- 
found ;  but  his  morality,  his  humour,  and  his 
elegance  of  writing  set  him  very  high," 

Mr.  Ogilvie  was  unlucky  enough  to  choose 
Tor  the  topick  of  his  conversation  the  praises 
of  his  native  country.  He  began  with  saying, 
that  there  was  very  rich  land  around  Edin- 
burgh. Goldsmith,  who  had  studied  physic 
there,  contradicted  this  very'  untruly,  with  a 
sneering  laugh.  Disconcerted  a  little  by  this, 
Mr.  Ogilvie  then  took  a  new  ground,  where,  I 
suppose  he  thought  himself  perfectly  safe ;  for 
he  observed,  that  Scotland  had  a  great  many 
noble  wild  prospects.  Johnson.  *^  I  believfe. 
Sir,  you  have  a  great  many.  Norway,  too,  has 
noble  wild  prospects;  and  Lapland  is  remark- 
able for  prodigious  noble  wifd  prospects.  But, 
Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the  noblest  prospect  which 
a  Scotchman  sees,  is  the  high  road  that  leads 
him  to  England!"  This  unexpected  and  pointed 
sally  produced  a  roar  of  applause.  After  all, 
however,  those  who  admire  the  rude  grandeur 
of  Nature  cannot  deny  it  to  Caledonia. 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  I  found  Johnson  sur- 
rounded with  a  numerous  levee,  but  have  not 
preserved  any  part  of  his  conversation.  On 
the  14th,  we  had  another  evening  by  ourselves 
at  the  Mitre.  It  happening  to  be  a  very  rainy 
nightf  I  made  some  common-place  observa- 
tions on  the  relaxation  of  nerves  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits  which  such  weather  occasioned ; 
adding,  however,  that  it  was  good  for  the  ve- 
getable creation.    Johnson,  who,  as  we  have 
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already  seen,  denied  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air  had  any  influence  on  the  human  frame, 
answered,  with  a  smile  of  ridicule,  "Why,  yes. 
Sir,  it  is  good  for  vegetables,  and  for  the  ani- 
mals who  eat  those  vegetables,  and  for  the  ani- 
mals who  eat  those  animals."  This  observa- 
tion of  his  aptly  enough  introduced  a  good 
supper ;  and  I  soon  forgot,  in  Johnson's  com- 
pany, the  influence  of  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Feeling  myself  now  quite  at  ease  as  his  com- 
panion, though  I  had  all  possible  reverence  for 
him,  I  expressed  a  regret  that  I  could  not  be 
so  easy  with  my  father,  though  he  was  not 
much  older  than  Johnson,  and  certainly  how- 
ever respectable  had  not  more  learning  and 
greater  abilities  to  depress  me.  I  asked  him 
the  reason  of  this.  Johnson.  "Why,  Sir,  I 
am  a  man  of  the  world ;  1  live  in  the  world, 
and  I  take,  in  some  degree,  the  colour  of  the 
world  as  it  moves  along.  Your  father  is  a 
judge  in  a  remote  part  of  the  island,  and  all  his 
notions  are  taken  from  the  old  world.  Be- 
sides, Sir,  there  must  always  be  a  struggle  be- 
tween a  father  and  son,  while  one  aims  at 
power,  and  the  other  at  independence."  I 
said,  I  was  afraid  my  father  would  force  me  to 
be  a  lawyer.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  his  forcing  you  to  be  a  laborious  prac- 
tising lawyer;  that  is  not  in  his  power.  For  as 
the  proverb  says,  *  One  man  may  lead  a  horse 
to  the  water,  but  twenty  cannot  make  him 
drink.'  He  may  be  displeased  that  you  are  not 
what  he  wishes  you  to  be ;  but  that  displeasure 
will  not  go  far.  If  he  insists  only  on  your 
having  as  much  law  as  is  necessary  for  a  man 
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of  property,  and  then  endeavours  to  get  you 
into  parliament,  be  is  quite  in  the  right." 

He  enlarged  very  convincingly  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  rhyme  over  blank  verse  in  English 
poetry.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  lectures  upon  composition,  when 
I  studied  under  him  in  the  College  of  Glasgow, 
had  maintained  the  same  opinion  strenuously, 
and  I  repeated  some  of  his  arguments.  John- 
son **  Sir,  I  was  once  in  company  with  Smith, 
and  we  did  not  take  to  each  other ;  but  had  I 
known  he  loved  rhyme  as  much  as  you  tell  me 
he  does,  I  should  have  hugged  him." 

Talking  of  those  who  denied  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  he  said,  ^^  It  is  always  easy  to  be 
on  the  negative  side.  If  a  man  were  now  to 
deny  that  there  is  salt  upon  the  table,  you 
could  ^ot  reduce  him  to  an  absurdity.  Come 
let  us  try  this  a  little  further,  I  deny  that 
Canada  is  taken,  and  I  can  support  my  denial 
by  pretty  good  ai^uments.  The  French  are  a 
much  more  numerous  people  than  we ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  would  allow  us  to  take  it 
^  But  the  ministry  have  assured  us,  in  all  the 
formality  of  the  Gazette,  that  it  is  taken.' — 
Very  true.  But  the  ministry  have  put  us  to 
an  enormous  expense  by  the  war  in  America, 
and  it  is  their  interest  to  persuade  us  that  we 
have  got  something  for  our  money. — *  But  the 
fact  is  confirmed  by  thousands  of  men  who 
were  at  the  taking  of  it.* — Ay,  but  these  men 
have  still  more  interest  in  deceiving  us.  They 
don't  want  that  you  should  think  the  French 
^lave  beat  them,  but  that  they  have  beat  the 
French.     Now   suppose  you   should  go  over 
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and  6nd  that  it  really  is  taken,  that  would 
only  satisfy  yourself;  for  when  you  come  home 
he  will  not '  believe  you.  We  will  say,  you 
have  been  bribed. — Yet,  Sir,  notwithstanding 
all  these  plausible  objections,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Canada  is  really  ours.  Such  is  the 
weight  of  common  testimony.  How  much 
stronger  are  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion?" 

*^  Idleness  is  a  disease  which  must  be  com- 
bated ;  but  I  would  not  advise  a  rigid  adher- 
ence to  a  particular  plan  of  study.  I  myself 
have  never  persisted  in  any  plan  for  two  days 
together.  A  man  ought  to  read  just  as  incli- 
nation leads  him ;  for  what  he  reads  as  a  task 
will  do  him  little  good.  A  young  man  should 
read  five  hours  in  a  day,  and  so  may  acquire  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge." 

To  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  ardent 
curiosity  like  his  own,  reading  without  a  re- 
gular plan  may  be  beneficial ;  though  even  such 
a  mdn  must  submit  to  it,  if  he  would  attain  a 
full  understanding  of  any  of  the  sciences. 

To  such  a  degree  of  unrestrained  frankness 
had  he  now  accustomed  me,  that  in  the  course 
of  this  evening  f  talked  of  the  numerous  reflec- 
tions which  had  bden  thrown  out  against  him 
on  account  of  his  having  accepted  a  pension 
from  his  present  Majesty.  "  Why,  Sir,  (said 
he,  with  a  hearty  laugh,)  it  is  a  mighty  foolish 
noise  that  they  make.*    I   have  accepted  of 

*  When  I  mentioned  the  same  idle  clamour  to  him  several 
years  afterwards,  he  said,  with  a  snule,  "  I  wish  my  pension 
were  twice  as  large,  that  they  might  make  twice  as  much 
iigise.*' 
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a  pension  as  a  reward  which  has  been  thought 
due  to  my  literary  merit;  and  now  that  I  have 
this  pension,  I  am  the  same  man  in  every  re- 
spect that  I  have  ev^r  been  ;  I  retain  the  same 
principles.  It  is  true,  that  I  cannot  now  curse 
(smiling)  the  House  of  Hanover;  nor  would  it 
be  decent  for  me  to  drink  King  James's  health 
in  the  wine  that  King  George  gives  me  money 
to  pay  for.  But,  Sir,  I  think  that  the  pleasure 
of  cursing  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  drinking 
King  James's  health,  are  amply  overbalanced 
by  three  hundred  pounds  a  year."* 

There  was  here,  most  certainly,  an  affecta- 
tion of  more  Jacobitism,  than  he  really  had ; 
and  indeed  an  intention  of  admitting,  for  the 
moment,  in   a    much   greater  extent  than   it 
really  existed,  the  charge  of  disaffection  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  world,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  how  dexterously  he  could 
repel  an  attack,  even  though  he  were  placed  in 
the  most  disadvantageous  poisition;  for  I  have 
heard  him  declare,  that  if  holding  up  his  right 
hand  would  have  secured  victory  at  Culloden 
to  Prince  Charles's  army,  he  was  not  sure  he 
would  have  held  it  up ;  so  little  confidence  had 
he  in  the  right  claimed  by  the  bouse  of  Stuart, 
and  so  fearful  was  he  of  the  consequences  of 
another  revolution   on    the  throne  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  and  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  assured 
me,  he  had  heard  him  say  this  before  he  had 
his  pension.     At  another  time  he  said  to  Mr 
Langton,  "  Nothing  has  ever  offered,  that  has 
made  it  worth  my  while  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion fully.'*   He,  however,  also  said  to  the  same 
gentleman,  talking  of  King  James  the  Seconds 
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"It  was  become  impossible  for  him  to  reign 
any  longer  in  this  country."  He  no  doubt  had 
an  early  attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart; 
but  l)is  zeal  had  cooled  as  his  reason  strengthen- 
ed. Indeed  I  heard  him  once  say,  "  that  after 
the  death  of  a  violent  Whig,  with  whom  he 
used  to  contend  with  great  eagerness,  he  felt 
his  Toryism  much  abated."  I  suppose  he  meant 
Mr.  Walmsley. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  earlier  periods 
he  was  wont  often  to  exercise  both  his  plea- 
santry and  ingenuity  in  talking  Jacobitism. 
My  much  respected  friend.  Dr.  Douglas,  now 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  admirable  instance  from  hi$  Lord- 
ship's own  recollection.  One  day  when  dining 
at  old  Mr.  Langton's,  where  Miss  Roberts,  his 
niece,  was  one  of  the  company,  Johnson,  with 
his  usual  complacent  attention  to  the  fair  sex, 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  My  dear,  I 
hope  you  are  a  Jacobite."  Old  Mr.  Langton, 
who,  though  a  high  and  steady  Troy,  was  at- 
tached to  the  present  Royal  Family,  seemed 
offended,  and  asked  Johnson,  with  great  warmth, 
what  he  could  mean  by  putting  such  a  ques- 
tion to  his  niece  ?  "  Why,  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  I 
meant  no  offence  to  your  niece,  I  meant  her  a 
great  compliment.  A  Jacobite,  Sir,  believes  in 
the  divine  right  of  Kings.  He  that  believes  in 
the  divine  right  of  Kings  believes  in  a  Divinity. 
A  Jacobite  believes  in  the  divine  right  of 
Bishops.  He  that  believes  in  the  divine  right 
of  Bishops  believes  in  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Therefore,  Sir,  a  Jaco- 
bite is  neither  an  Atheist  nor  a  Deists    That 
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cannot  be  said  of  a  Whig ;  for  Whiggism  is  a 
negation  of  all  principle.^'* 

He  advised  me,  when  abroad,  to  be  as  much 
as  I  could  with  the  Professors  in  the  Universi- 
ties, and  with  the  Clergy ;  for  from  their  con- 
versation I  might  expect  the  best  accounts  of 
every  thing  in  whatever  country  I  should  be, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  keeping  my 
learning  alive. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  when  giving  me  ad* 
vice  as  to  my  travels,  Dr,  Johnson  did  not 
dwell  upon  cities,  and  palaces,  and  pictures, 
and  shows,  and  Arcadian  scenes.  He  was  of 
Lord  Essex's  opinion,  who  advises  his  kinsman 
Roger  Earl  of  Rutland,  **  rather  to  go  a  hun* 
dred  miles  to  speak  with  one  wise  man,  than 
five  miles  to  see  a  fair  town.'^f 

I  described  to  him  an  impudent  fellow  from 
Scotland,  who  affected  to  be  a  savage,  and 
railed  at  all  established  systems.  Johnson. 
"  There  is  nothing  surprizing  in  this.  Sir.  He 
wants  to  make  himself  conspicuous.  He  would 
tumble  in  a  hogstye,  as  long  as  you  looked  at 
him  and  called  to  him  to  come  out.  But  let 
him  alone,  never  mind  him,  and  he'll  soon  give 
it  over." 

I  added  that  the  same  person  maintained 

•  He  used  to  tell,  with  great  humour,  from  my  relation  to 
him,  the  following  little  story  of  my  early  years,  which  was 
literally  true :  "  Boswell,  in  the  year  1745,  was  a  fine  boy, 
wore  a  white  cockade,  and  prayed  for  King  James,  till  one 
of  his  uncles  (General  Cochran)  gave  him  a  shilling*on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  pray  for  King  George,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did.  So  you  see  (says  Boswell)  that  Whigs  of  all  ages 
arc  made  the  same  wayT^    ' 

t  Letter  to  Rutland  on  Travel,  l6mo.  1 596. 
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that  there  was  no  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice,  Johnson.  **  Why,  Sir,  if  the  fellow 
does  not. think  as  be  speaks,  he  is  lying;  and 
I  see  not  wfiat  honour  he  can  propose  to  him- 
self from  having  the  character  of  a  lyar.  But 
if  he  does  really  think  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  virtue  and  vice,  why,  Sir,  whea 
he  leaves  our  houses  let  us  count  our  spoons.** 

Sir  David  Dalrymple,  now  oneof  the  Judges 
of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hailes,  had 
contributed  much  to  increase  my  high  opinion 
of  Johnson,  on  account  of  his  writings,  long 
before  I  attained  to  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  him ;  I,  in  return,  had  informed  Johnson 
of  Sir  David's  eminent  character  for  learning 
and  religion ;  and  Johnson  was  so  much  pleased, 
that  at  one  of  our  evening  meetings  he  gave  him 
for  his  toast.  I  at  this  time  kept  up  a  very 
frequent  correspondence  with  Sir  David;  and 
I  read  to  Dr.  Johnson  to-night  the  following 
passage  from  the  letter  which  I  had  last  re- 
ceived from  him. 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  that  you  have 
obtained  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Samuel  John- 
son. He  is  one  of  the  best  moral  writers  which 
England  has  produced.  At  the  same  time,  I 
envy  you.  the  free  and  undisguised  converse 
with  such  a  man.  May  I  beg  you  to  present 
my  best  respects  to  him,  and  to  assure  him  of 
the  veneration  which  I  entertain  for  the  au- 
thour  of  the  Rambler  and  of  Rasselas?  Let 
me  recommend  this  last  work  to  you ;  with 
the  Rambler  you  certainly  are  acquainted.  In 
Rasselas  you  will  see  a  tender-hearted  operator, 
who  probes  the  wound  only  to  heal  it.    Swift, 
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CD  the  contrary,  mangles  human  nature.  He 
cuts  and  slashes,  as  if  he  took  pleasure  in  the 
operation,  like  the  tyrant  who  said,  Ita  feri  ut 
se  senliat  emorir  Johnson  seemed  to  be  much 
gratified  by  this  just  and  well-turned  compli- 
ment. 

He  recommended  to  me  to  keep  a  journal  of 
my  life,  full  and  Unreserved.  He  said  it  would 
be  a  very  good  exercise,  and  would  yielcj  me 
great  satisfaction  when  the  particulars  were 
faded  from  my  remembrance.  I  was  uncom- 
monly fortunate  in  having  had  a  previous  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  with  him  upon  this  subject, 
for  1  had  kept  such  a  journal  for  some  time; 
and  it  was  no  small  pleasure  to  me  to  have  this 
to  tell  him,  and  to  receive  his  approbation.  He 
counselled  me  to  keep  it  private,  and  said  I 
might  surely  have  a  friend  who  would  burn  it 
in  case  of  my  death.  From  this  habit  1  have 
been  enabled  to  give  the  world  so  many  anec- 
dotes, which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to 
posterity.  I  mentioned  that  I  wras  afraid  I  put 
into  my  journal  too  many  little  incidents. 
Johnson.  "There  is  nothing,  Sir,  too  little  for 
so  little  a  creature  as  man.  It  is  by  studying 
little  things  that  we  attain  the  great  art  of  hav- 
ing as  little  misery  and  as  much  happiness  as 
possible." 

^  Next  morning  Mr.  Dempster  happened  to 
call  on  me,  and  was  so  much  struck  even  with 
the  imperfect  account  which  I  gave  him  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversation,  that,  to  his  honour  be 
it  recorded,  when  I  complained  that  drinking 
port  and  sitting  up  late  with  him, ^affected  my 
nerves  for  some  time  after,  he  s*id,  "  One  had 
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heiter  be  palsied  at  eighteen  than  not  keep 
company  with  such  a  man." 

On  Tuesday,  July  18, 1  found  tall  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  sitting  with  Johnson.  Sir  Thomas 
said,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  v^ilued  himself 
upon  three  things; — upon  being  a  hero,  a  mu- 
sician, and  an  authour.  Johnson.  "  Pretty 
well.  Sir,  for  one  man.  As  to  his  being  an  au- 
thour, I  have  not  looked  at  his  poetry ;  but  his 
prose  is  poor  stuff.  He  writra  just  as  you  may 
suppose  Voltaire's  foot  boy  to  do,  who  has  been 
his  amanuensis.  He  has  just  parts  as  the 
-valet  might  have,  and  about  as  much  of  the 
colouring  of  the  style  as  might  be  got  by  trans- 
cribing his  works."  When  I  was  at  Ferney,  1 
repeated  this  to  Voltaire,  in  order  to  reconcile 
him  somewhat  to  Johnson,  whom  he,  in  affect- 
ing the  English  mode  of  expression,  had  pre- 
viously characterised  as  ^*a  superstitious  dog;'' 
but  after  hearing  such  a  criticism  on  Frederick 
the  Great,  with  whom  he  was  then  on  bad 
terms,  he  exclaimed, ."  An  honest  fellow !" 

But  I  think  the  criticism  much  too  severe; 
for  the  "Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burgh"  are  written  as  well  as  many  works  of 
that  kind*  His  poetry,  for  the  style  of  which 
be  himself  makes  a  frank  apology,  "  Jargonnant 
un  Francois  harbarey'  though  fraught  with  per- 
nicious ravings  of  infidelity,  has,  in  many  places, 
great  animation,  and  in  some  a  pathetick  ten- 
derness. 

Upon  this  contemptuous  animadversion  on 
the  King  of  Prussia,  I  observed  to  Johnson, 
"  It  would  seem  then.  Sir,  that  much  less  parts 
are  necessary  to  make  a  King,  than  to  make  an 
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Authour :  for  the  King  of  Prussia  id  confessedly 
the  greatest  King  now  in  Europe,  yet  you  think 
he  makes  a  very  poor  figure  as  an  Authour." 

Mr.  Levet  this  day  shewed  me  Dr.  Johnson's 
library,  which  was  contained  in  two  garrets 
over  his  chambers,  where  Lintol,  son  of  the 
celebrated  bookseller  of  that  name,  had  former- 
ly his  warehouse.  1  found  a  great  number  of 
'good  books,  but  very  dusty  and  in  great  con- 
fusion. The  floor  was  strewed  with  manu- 
j»cript  leaves,  in  Johnson's  own  hand  writing, 
yhich  I  beheld  with  a  degree  of  veneration, 
supposing  they  might  contain  portions  of  the 
Rambler,  or  of  Rasselas.  I  observed  an  appa- 
ratus for  chymical  experiments,  of  which  John- 
son was  all  his  life  very  fond.  The  place  seemed 
to  be  very  favourable  for  retirement  and  medi- 
tatioD.  Johnson  told  me,  that  he  went  up 
thither  without  mentioning  it  to  his  servant 
when  he  wanted  to  study,  secure  from  interrup- 
tion ;  for  he  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  say 
he  was  not  at  home  when  he  really  was.  "  A 
servant's  strict  r^ard  for  truth,  (said  he)  must 
be  weakened  by  such  a  practice.  A  philosopher 
niay  know  that  it  is  merely  a  form  of  denial ; 
but  few  servants  are  such  nice  disfinguishers. 
If  I  accustom  a  servant  to  tell  a  lie  for  me, 
have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will  tell 
many  lies  for  Aitnself?''  I  am,  however,  satis- 
fied that  every  servant,  of  any  degree  of  intellir 
gence,  understands  saying  his  master  is  not  at 
home,  not  at  all  as  the  affirmation  of  a  fact, 
but  as  customary  words  intimating  that  his 
master  wishes  not  to  be  seen;  so  that  there  can 
be  no  bad  ejQfect  upon  it. 
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Mr.  Temple,  now  vicar  of  St.  Glavias, 
Cornwall,  who  had  been  my  intimate  friend 
for  many  years,  had  at  this  time  chambers  in 
Farrar's-buildings,  at  the  bottom'  of  Inner 
Temple-lane,  which  he  kindly  lent  me  upon 
my  quitting  my  lodgings,  he  being  to  return  to 
Trinity  Hall  Cambridge.  I  found  them  par- 
ticularly convenient  for  me,  as  they  were  so 
near  Dr.  Johnson."   i 

On  Wednesday,  July  20,  Dr,  Johnson,  Mr. 
Dempster,  and  my  uncle  Dr.  Bos  well,  who 
happened  to  be  now  in  London,  supped  with 
me  at  these  Chambers.  Johnson.  "  Pity  is 
not  natural  to  man.  Children  are  always  cruel. 
Savages  are  always  cruel.  Pity  is  acquired 
and  improved  by  the  cultivation  of  reason.  We 
may  have  uneasy  sensations  from  seeing  a  crea^ 
ture  in  distress,  without  pity ;  for  we  hate  not 
pity  unless  we  wish  to  relieve  them.  When  I 
am  on  my  way  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and  find- 
ing it  late,  have  bid  the  coachman  make  haste, 
if  I  happen  to  attend  when  he  whips  his  horses, 
I  may  feel  unpleasantly  that  the  animals  are 
put  to  pain,  but  I  do  not  wish  him  to  desist. 
No,  Sir,  I  vvish  him  to  drive  on.'* 

Mr.  Alexander  Donaldson,  bookseller  of 
Edinburgh,  had  for  some  time  opened  a  shop 
in  London^  and  sold  his  cheap  editions  of  the 
most  popular  English  books,  in  defiance  of  the 
supposed  common-law  right  of  Literary  Pro* 
.  perty.  Johnson,  though  he  concurred  in  the 
opinion  which  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  a 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  th^e 
was  no  such  right,  was  at  this  time  vei*y  angry 
that  the  booksellers  of  London,  for  whom  he 
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uniformly  professed  much  regard,  should  suffer 
from  an  invasion  of  what  they  had  ever  con- 
sidered to  be  secure ;  and  he  was  loud  and 
violent  against  Mr.  Donaldson.  *^  He  is  a 
fellow  who  takes  advantage  of  the  law  to  injure 
his  brethren ;  for  notwithstanding  that  the  sta- 
tute secures  only  fourteen  years  of  exclusive 
right,  it  has  always  be^n  understood  by  the 
irade^  that  he  who  buys  the  copy-right  of  a 
book  from  the  authour,  obtains  a  perpetual 
property;  and  upon  that  belief,  numberless 
bargains  are  made  to  transfer  that  property  after 
the  expiration  of  the  statutory  term.  Now 
Donaldson,  I  say,  takes  advantage  here,  of 
people  who  have  really  an  equitable  title' from 
usage;  and  if  we  consider  how  few  of  the  books, 
of  which  they  buy  the  property,  succeed  so  well 
as  to  bring  profit,  we  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  term  of  fourteen  years  is  too  short*  it  should 
be  sixty  years."  Dempster.  "  Donaldson, 
Sir,  is  anxious  for  the  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture. He  reduces  the  price  of  books,  so  that 
poor  students  may  btiy  them."  Johnson. 
(laughing)  "  Well,  Sir,  allowing  that  to  be  his 
motive,  he  is  no  better  than  Robin  Hood,  who 
robbed  the  rich  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  great  ques- 
tion concerning  Literary  Property  came  to  be 
ultimately  tried  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
this  country,  in  consequence  of  the  very  spirited 
exertions  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  Dr.  Johnson  was 
zealous  against  a  perpetuity;  but  he  thought 
that  the  term  of  the  exclusive  right  of  authours 

VOL.   I.  F  f 
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should  be  considerably  enlarged..      He  wa» 
then  for  granting  a  hundred  years. 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  Mr. 
David  Hume's  style*  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
bis  style  is  not  £nglish  ;  the  structure  of  bia 
sentences  is  French.  Now  the  French  struc- 
ture and  the  English  structure  may,  iji  the 
nature  of  things,  be  equally  good.  But  if  you 
allow  that  the  EngHsh  language  is  established, 
he  is  wrong.  My  name  might  originally  have 
been  Nicholson,  as  well  as  Johnson ;  but  were 
you  to  call  me  Nicholson  now,  you  would  call 
me  very  absurdly." 

Rbusseau's  treatise  on  the  inequality  of  maD^ 
kind  was  at  this  time  a  fashionable  topick.  It 
gave  rise  to  an  observation  by  Mr.  Dempster^ 
that  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  rank  were 
nothing  to  a  wise  man,  who  ought  to  value 
only  merit.  Johnson.  "  If  a  man  were  a 
savage,  living  in  the  woods  by  himself,  this 
might  be  true  \  but  in  civilized  society  we  all 
depend  upon  each  other,  and  our  happiness  is 
very  much  owing  to  the  good,  opinion  of  man- 
kind. Now,  Sir,  in  civilized  society,  external 
advantages  mak^  us  more  respected.  A  man 
with  a  good  coat  upon  his  back  meets  with  a 
better  reception  than  he  who  has  a  bad  one. 
Sir,  you  may  analyse  this,  and  say  what  is  there 
in  it?  But  that  will  avail  you  nothing,  fori* 
is  a  part  of  a  general  system.  Pound  St.  Paul's 
church  into  atoms,  and  consider  any  single 
atom;  it  is,  to  be  sure,  good  for  nothing;  but. 
put  all  these  atoms  together,  and  you  have  St 
Paul's  church.  So  it  is  with  human  felicity, 
which  is  made  up  of  many  ingredients^  each  of 
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which  may  be  shewn  to  be  very  iasignificatt^ 
Id  civilized  society^  personal  merit  will  net 
8erve  you  so  much  as  money  will.  Sir,  yom 
may  make  die  e:xperimeQt.  Go  into  the  street,, 
and  give  one  man  a  lecture  on  morality,  and 
another  man  a  shilling,  and  see  which  wiU 
respect  you  most.  Jf  you  wish  only  to  support 
nature,  Sir  William  Petty  fixes  your  allowance 
at  three  pounds  a  yesur ;  but  as  times  are  much 
altered,  let  us  call  it  six  pounds.  This  sum 
will  fill  your  belly,  shelter  you  from  the  weather, 
and  even  get  you  a  strong  lasting:  coat,  suppose 
ing  it  to  be  made  of  good  bull's  hide«  Now, 
Sir,  all  beyond  this  is  {artificial,  and  is  desired 
in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  respedt 
from  our  fellow-creatures.  And,  Sir,  if  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year  procure  a  man  more 
consequence,  and,  of  course,  more  happiness; 
than  six  pounds  a  year,  the  same  proportion 
will  hold  as  to  six  thousand,  and  so  on,  as  far 
as  opulence  can  be  carried.  Perhaps  he  who 
has  a  large  fortune  may  not  be  so  happy  as  he 
who  has  a  small  one ;  but  that  must  proceed 
from  other  causes  than  from  his  having  the 
large,  fortune  ;  for,  caterisy  paribus^  he  who  is 
rich  in  a  civilized  society,  must  be  happier  than 
he  who  is  poor;  as  riches,  if  properly  used^ 
(and  it  is  a  man^s  own  fault  if  they  are  not,) 
must  be  {H'oductive  of  the  highest  advantages^ 
Money,  to  be  sure,  of  itself  is  of  no  use ;  for 
its  only  use  is  to  part  with  it.  Rousseau,  and 
all  those  who  deal  in  paradoxes,  are  led  away 
by  a  childish  desire  of  novelty.  When  I  was 
a  boy,.  I  used  always  to  choose  the  wrong  side 
JPf» 
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of  a  debate,  because  most  ingenious  things, 
that  is  to  say,  most  new  things,  could  be  said 
upon  it.  Sir,  there  is  nothing  for  which  yoa 
may  not  muster  up  more  plausible  arguments 
than  those  which  are  urged  against  wealth  and 
other  external  advantages.  Why,  now,  thei^e 
is  stealing;  why  should  it  be  thought  a  crime? 
When  we  consider  by  what  unjust  methods 
property  has  been  often  acquired,  and  that. 
what  was  unjustly  got  it  must  be  unjust  to 
keep,  where  is  the  harm  in  one  man's  taking 
the  property  pf  another  from  him?  Besides, 
Sir,  when  we  consider  the  bad  use  that  many 
people  make  of  their  property,  and  how  much 
better  use  the  thief  may  make  of  it,  it  may  be 
defended  as  a  very  allowable  practice.  Yet, 
Sir,  the  experience  of  mankind  has  discovered 
stealing  to  be  so  very  bad  a  thing,  that  they 
make  no  scruple  to  hang  a  man  for  it.  When 
I  was  running  about  this  town  a  very  poor 
fellow,  I  was  a  great  arguer  for  the  advantages 
of  poverty;  but  I  was,  at  the  same  time,  very 
tsorry  to  be  poor.  Sir,  all  the  arguments  which 
are  brought  to  represent  poverty  as  no  evil, 
shew  it  to  be  evidently  a  great  evil.  You 
never  find  people  labouring  to  convince  you 
^tl^'  that  you  raxlive  very  happily  upon  a  plentiful 
fortune. — So  you  hear  people  talking  how  mi- 
serable a  King  must  be;  and  yet  they  all  wish 
to  be  in  his  place." 

It  was  suggested  that  Kings  must  be  un- 
happy, because  they  are  deprived  of  the  greatest 
of  all  satisfactions,  easy  and  unreserved  society. 
Johnson.  **  That  is  an. ill-founded  notion. 
Being  a  King  does  not  exclude  a  man  from 
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such  society.  Great  Kings  have  always  been 
social.  The  King  of  Prussia,  the  only  great 
King  at  present,  is  very  social.  Charles  the 
second,  the  last  King  of  England  who  was  a 
raan  of  parts,  was  social ;  and  our  Henrys  and 
Edwards  were  all  social.^* 

Mr.  Dempster  having  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain that  intrinsick  merit  ought  to  make  the 
only  distinction  amongst  mankind.  Johnson. 
**  Why,  Sir,  mankind  have  found  that  this 
cannot  be.  How  shall  we  determine  the  pro* 
portion  of  intrinsick  merit?  Were  that  to  be 
the  only  distinction  amongst  mankind,  we 
should  soon  quarrel  about  the  degrees  of  it. 
Were  all  distinctions  abolished,  the  strongest 
would  not  long  acquiesce,  but  would  endea- 
vour to  obtain  a  superiority  by  their  bodily 
strength.  But,  Sir,  as  subordination  is  very 
necessary  for  society,  and  contentions  for  su- 
periority very  dangerous,  mankind,  that  is  to 
say,  all  civilized  nations,  have  settled  it  upon 
a  plain  invariable  principle.  A  man  is  born  to 
hereditary  rank;  or  his  being  appointed  to 
certain  offices,  gives  him  a  certain  rank.  Sub- 
ordination tends  greatly  to  human  happiness. 
Were  we  all  upon  an  equality,  we  should  have 
no  other  enjoyment  than   mere  animal    plea- 


sure.*' 


I  said,  I  considered  distinction  or  rank  to  be 
of  so  much  importance  in^civilized  society,  that 
if  I  were  asked  on  the  same  day  to  dine  with 
the  first  Duke  in  England,  and  with  the  first 
man  in  Britain  for  genius,  I  should  hesitate 
which  to  prefer.  Johnson.  *'  iTo  be  sure. 
Sir,  if  you  were  to  dine  only  once,  and  it  were 
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never  to  be  koown  where  yoa  dined,  yoa  would 
choose  rather  to  dine  with  the  first  man  for 
genius ;  but  to  gain  most  respect,  you  should 
dine  with  the  first  Duke  in  England.  For 
nine  people  in  ten  that  you  meet  with  would 
have  a  higher  opinion  of  you  for  having  dined 
with  a  Duke:  and  the  great  genius  himself 
would  receive  you  better,  because  you  had 
been  with  the  great  Duke." 

He  took  care  to  guard  hioiself  against  any 
possible  suspicion  that  his  settled  principles  of 
reverence  for  rank  and  respect  for  wealth  were 
at  all  owing  to  mean  or  interested  motives ;  for 
he  asserted  his  own  independence  as  a  literary 
man.  "  No  man  (said  he)  who  ever  lived  by 
literature,  has  lived  more  independently  than  I 
have  done."  He  said  he  bad  taken  longer  time 
than  he  needed  to  have  done  in  composing  his 
Dictionary.  He  received  our  coraplimente 
upon  that  great  work  with  complacency,  and 
^Id  us  that  the  Academy  delta  Crusca  could 
scarcely  bielieve  that  it  was  done  by  one  man. 

]Se:st  morning  I  found  him  alone,  and  have 
preserved  the  following  fragments  of  his  con- 
versation^  Of  a  gentleman  who  was  mentioned^ 
he  said,  '*  I  have  not  met  with  any  man  ft>r  a 
long  time  who  has  given  me  such  general  dis- 
pleasure. He  is  totally  unfixed  in  his  prin- 
ciples, and  wants  to  puzzle  other  people."  I 
said  his  principles  had  been  poisoned  by  a 
noted  infidel  writer,  but  that  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  benevolent  good  man.  Johnson.  "We 
can  have  no  dependence  upon  that  instinctive, 
that  constitutional  goodness  which  is  not  foundh 
ed  upon  principle.     I  grant  you  that  such  a 
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uau  may  be  a  very  amiable  member  of  society. 
I  can  coDceive  him  placed  in  inch  a  situation 
that  he  is  not  much  tempted  to  deviate  from 
what  is  right ;  and  as  every  man  prefers  virtue, 
>vhen  there  is  not  some  incitement  to  trans^ 
gress  its  precepts,  I  can  conceive  him  doing 
nothing  wrong,  But  if  such  a  man  stood  in 
need  of  money,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  him ; 
and  I  should  certainly  not  trust  him  with 
young  ladies,  for  there  there  is  always  tempta- 
tion. Hume,  and  other  sceptical  innovators, 
are  vain^  men,  and  will  gratify  themselves  at 
any  expense.  Truth  will  not  afford  sufficient 
food  to  their  vanity;  so  they  have  betaken 
themselves  to  errour-  Truth,  Sir,  is  a  cow 
which  will  yield  such  people  no  more  milk, 
and  so  they  are  gone  to  milk  the  bull.  If  I 
could  have  allowed  myself  to  gratify  my  vanity 
at  the  expense  of  truth,  what  fame  might  I  have 
acquired.  Ev^ry  thing  which  Hume  has  ad- 
vanced against  Christianity  had  passed  through 
my  mind  long  before  he  wrote.  Always  re- 
member this,  that  after  a  system  is  well  settled 
upon  positive  evidence,  a  few  partial  objections 
ought  not  to  shake  it.  The  human  mind  is  so 
limited,  that  it  cannot  take  in  all  the  parts  of  a 
subject,  so  that  there  may  be  objections  raised 
against  any  thing.  There  are  objections  against 
2l plenum,  and  objections  against  a  vacuum;  yet 
one  of  them  must  ceilainly  be  true." 

I  mentioned  Hume's  argument  against  the 
belief  of  miracles,  that  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  them  are  mis- 
taken, or  speak  falsely,  than  that  the  miracles 
should   be  true.    Johnson.   "Why,  ,Sir,  the 
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great  difficulty  of  proving  miracks  should 
make  as  very  cautious  in  believing  them.  But 
let  us  consider ;  although  Gob  has  made  Na- 
ture to  operate  by  certain  fixed  laws,  yet  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  think  that  he  may  suspend 
those  laws,  in  order  to  establish  a  system 
highly  advantageous  to  mankind.  Now  the 
Christian  Religion  is  a  most  beneficial  system, 
as  it  gives  us  light  and  certainty  where  we  were 
before  in  darkness  and  doubt.  The  miracles 
which  prove  it  are  attested  by  men  who  had  no 
interest  in  deceiving  us ;  but  who,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  were  told  that  they  should  suffer  perse- 
cution, and  did  actually  lay  down  their  lives 
in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  which 
they  asserted.  Indeed  for  some  centuries  the 
heathens  did  not  pretend  to  deny  the  miracles ; 
but  said  that  they  were  performed  by  the  aid  of 
evil  spirits.  This  is  a  circumstance  of  great 
weight.  Then,  Sir,  when  we  take  the  proofs 
derived  from  prophecies  which  have  been  so 
exactly  fulfilled,  we  have  most  satisfactory 
evidence.  Supposing  a  miracle  possible,  as  to 
.  which,  in  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
we  have  as  strong  evidence  for  the  miracles  in 
support  of  Christianity,  as  the  nature  of  the 
thing  admits.'' 

At  night  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  supped  in   a 

private  rot)m  at  the  Turk's  Head  coffee-house, 

in  the  Strand.     *^  I  encourage  this  house  (said 

he,)  for  the  mistress  of  it  is  a  good  civil  woman, 

,  and  has  not  much  business." 

"  Sir,  I  love  the  acquaintance  of  young  peo- 
ple ;  because,  in  the  fir^t  place,  I  don't  like  to 
think  myself  growing  old.     In  the  next  jilace. 
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young  acquaintances  must  last  longest,  if  they 
do  last ;  and  then,  Sir,  young  men  have  more 
virtue  than  old  men  ;  they  have  more  generous 
sentiments  in  every  respect.  I  love  the  young 
dogs  of  this  age,  they  have  more  vi^it  and  hu- 
mour and  knowledge  ofiife  than  we  had;  but 
then  the  dogs  are  not  so  good  scholars.  Sir, 
in  my  early  years  I  read  very  hard.  It  is  a  sad 
reflection,  but  a  true  one,  that  I  knew  almost 
as  much  at  eighteen  as  1  do  now.  My  judg- 
ment, to  be  sure,  was  not  so  good;  but  1  had 
all  the  facts.  I  remember  very  well>  when  I 
was  at  Oxford,  an  old  gentleman  said  to  me, 
*  Young  man,  ply  your  book  diligently  now, 
and  acquire  a  stock  of  knowledge;  for  when 
years  come  upon  you,  you  will  find  that  poring 
upon  books  will  be  but  an  irksome  task.'' 

This  account  of  his  reading,  given  by  him- 
self in  plain  words,  sufficiently  confirms  what  I 
have  already  advanced  upon  the  disputed 
question  as  to  his  application.  It  reconciles 
any  seeming  inconsistency  in  his  way  of  talk- 
ing upon  it  at  different  times;  and  shews  that 
idleness  and  reading  hard  were  with  him  rela- 
tive terms,  the  import  of  which,  as  used  by 
him,  must  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  with 
what  scholars  of  different  degrees  of  ardour 
and  assiduity  have  been  known  to  do.  And 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  was  now  talking 
spontaneously,  and  expressing  his  genuine  sen- 
timents ;  whereas  at  other  times  he  might  be 
induced  from  his  spirit  of  contradiction,  or 
more  properly  from  his  love  of  argumentative 
contest,  to  speak  lightly  of  his  own  application 
to  study.     It  is  pleasing  to  consider  that  the 
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old  gentleman's  gloomy  prophecy  as  to  the  irk* 
{someness  of  books  to  men  of  an  advanced  age^ 
which  is  too  often  fulfilled,  wad  so  far  from 
being  verified  in  Johnson,  that  bis  ardour  for 
literature  never  failed,  and  his  last  writings 
had  more  ease  and  vivacity  than  any  of  bis 
earlier  productions. 

He  mentioned  to  me  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  had  been  distrest  by  melancholy,  and 
for  that  reason  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from 
study  and  meditation,  to  the  dissipating  va- 
riety of  life.  Against  melancholy  be  recom- 
mended constant  occupation  of  mind,  a  great 
deal  of  exercise,  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  especially  to  shun  drinking  at 
night.  He  said  melancholy  people  were  apt 
to  fly  to  intemperance  for  relief,  but  that  it 
sunk  them  deeper  in  misery^  He  observed, 
that  labouring  men  who  work  hard,  and  live 
sparingly,  are  seldom  or  never  troubled  with 
low  spirits. 

He  again  insisted  on  the  duty  of  maintaining 
subordination  of  rank.  '^  Sir,  I  would  no  more 
deprive  a  nobleman  of  his  respect,  than  of  his 
money.  I  consider  myself  as  acting  a  part  in 
the  great  system  of  society,  and  I  do  to  others 
as  I  would  have  them  to  do  to  me.  I  would 
behave  to  a  nobleman  as  I  should  expect  he 
would  behave  to  me,  were  I  a  nobleman  and  he 
Sam.  Johnson.  Sir,  there  is  one  Mrs.  Macau* 
lay*  in  this  town,  a  great  republican.  One  day 
when  I  was  at  her  house,  1  put  on  a  very  grave 

*  This  one  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  the  same  personage  who 
afterwards  made  herself  so  much  known  as  "  the  celebrated 
lemale  historian.'^ 
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coimteiiance,  and  said  to  ber,  ^  Madam,  I  am 
now  become  a  convert  to  your  way  of  thinking. 
I  am  convinced  that  all  mankind  are  upon  an 
equal  footing;  and  to  give  you  an  unques- 
tionable proof,  Madam,  that  I  am  in  earnest, 
here  is  a  very  sensible,  civil,  welt-behaved 
fellow-citizen,  your  footman ;  I  desire  that  be 
may  be  allowed  to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us.' 
I  thus,  Sir,  shewed  her  the  absurdity  of  the 
levelling  doctrine.  She  has  never  liked  me 
since.  Sir,  your  levellers  wish  to  level  down  as 
&^r  as  themselves;  but  they  cannot  bear  level- 
ling up  to  themselves.  They  would  all  bairq^ 
some  people  under  them ;  why  not  then  have 
some  people  above  them?"  T  mentioned  a 
certain  autbour  who  disgusted  me  by  his  for- 
wardness, and  by  shewing  no  deference  to  no* 
Memen  into  whose  company  be  was  admitted. 
Johnson.  '*  Snppose  a  sbo^naker  should 
claim  an  equality  with  him,  as  be  does  with  a 
Lord:  how  he  would  stare.  *  Why,  Sir,  da  you 
stare  ?  (says  the  shoemaker,)  I  do  great  service 
to  society.  *Ti»  true  I  am  paid  for  doing  it ; 
but  so  are  you.  Sir ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
better  paid  than  I  am,  for  doing  something  not 
so  necesssry.  For  mankind  could  do  better 
without  your  books,  than  without  my  shoes/ 
Tfans,  Sir,  there  would  be  a  perpetual  Struggle 
for  precedence,  were  there  no  fixed  invariable 
rules  for  the  distinction  of  rank,  wbich  creates 
no  jealousy,  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  accidental." 

He  said.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  was  a  very  agree- 
able man,  and  his  ^' Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope,"  a  very  pleasing  book.  I 
wondered  that  he  delayed  so  long  to  give  us 
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the  constitution  of  it.  Johnson.  **  Why,  Sir,  I 
suppose  he  finds  himself  a  little  disappointed, 
in  not  having  been  able  to  persuade  the  world 
to  be  of  his  opinion  as  to  Popa" 

We  have  now  been  favoured  with  the  con- 
cluding volume,  in  which,  to  use  a  parliamen- 
tary expression,  he  has  explained^  so  as  not  to 
appear  quite  so  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  concerning  Pope,  as  was  at  first  thought ; 
and  we  must  all  agree,  that  his  work  is  a  most 
valuable  accession  to  EngHsh  literature. 

A  writer  of  deserved  eminence  being  men* 
tioned,  Johnson  said,  '^  Why,  Sir,  he  is  a  man 
of  good  parts,  but  being  originally  poor,  he  has 
got  a  love  of  mean  company  and  low  jocu- 
larity; a  very  bad  thing.  Sir.  To  laugh  is 
good,  to  talk  is  good.  But  you  ought  no  more 
to  think  it  enough  if  you  laugh,  than  you  are 
to  think  it  enough  if  you  talk.  You  may 
laugh  in  as  many  ways  as  you  talk  :  and  surely 
every  way  of  talking  that  is  practised  cannot  be 
esteemed." 

1  spoke  of  Sir  James  Macdonald  as  a  young 
man  of  most  distinguished  merit,  who  united 
the  highest  reputation  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
with  the  patriarchal  spirit  of  a  great  Highland 
Chieftain.  I  mentioned  that  Sir  James  had 
said  to  me,  that  he  had  never  seen  Mr.  John- 
son^, but  he  had  a  great  respect  for  him,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  was  mixed  with  some  d^ 
gree  of  terrour;  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  he  were  to 
be  acquainted  with  me,  it  might  lessen  both." 

The  mention  of  this  gentleman  led  us  to  talk 
of  the  Western  Jslands  of  Scotland^  to  visit 
which  he  expressed  a  wish  that  then  appeared 
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to  me  a  very  romantick  fancy,  ^faich  I  little 
thought  would  be  afterwards  realised.  He 
told  tiie,  that  his  father  had  put  Martin's  ac- 
count of  those  islands  into  his  hands  when 
he  was  very  young,  and  that  he  was  highly 
pleased  with  it;  that  he  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  St.'Rilda  man's  notion  that  the 
high  church  of  Glasgow  had  been  hollowed  out 
of  a  rock ;  a  circumstance  to  which  old  Mr. 
Johnson  had  directed  his  atteption.  He  said, 
he  would  go  to  the  Hebrides  with  me,  when  I 
returned  from  my  travels,  unless  some  very 
good  companion  should  offer  when  I  was  ab- 
sent, which  he  did  not  think  probal)le;  adding, 
"  There  are  few  people  whom  I  take  so  much 
to  as  you."  And  when  I  talked  of  my  leavitig 
England,  he  said  with  a  very  affectionate  air, 
"  My  dear  Boswell,  I  should  be  very  unhappy 
at  parting,  did  I  think  we  were  not  to  meet 
ugain." — I  cannot  too  often  remind  my  readers, 
that  although  such  instances  of  his  kindness 
are  doubtless  very  flattering  to  me,  yet  I  hope 
my  recording  them  wilt  be  ascribed  to  a  better 
motive  than  to  vanity;  for  they  afford  unques* 
lionable  evidence  of  his  tenderness  and  com- 
placency, which  some,  while  they  were  forced 
to  acknowledge  his  great  powers,  have  been 
so  strenuous  to  deny. 

He  maintained  that  a  boy  at  school  was  the 
happiest  of  human  beings.  I  supported  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  from  which  I  have  never  yet 
varied,  that  a  man  is  happier:  and  I  enlarged 
upon  the  anxiety  and  sufferings  which  are  en- 
dured at  school;  Johnson.  '*Ah!  Sir,  a  boy's 
being  flogged  is  not  so  severe  as  a  man's  having 
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ihe  hiss  of  the  world  against  him.  Mea  bare 
a  solicitude  about  fame ;  and  the  greater  share 
they  have  of  it,  the  more  afraid  they  are  of 
losing  it."  I  silently  asked  myself,  '^  Is  it  pos* 
sible  that  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  really 
entertains  any  such  apprehension,  and  is  it  not 
confident  that  his  exalted  fame  is  e3tablished 
upon  a  foundation  never  to  be  shaken  ?" 

He  this  evening  drank  a  bumper  to  Sir  Da-* 
vid  Dalrymple,  ^^  as  a  man  of  worth,  a  scholar^ 
and  a  wit"  "  I  have  (said  he)  never  heard  of 
him,  except  from  you;  but  let  him  know  my 
opinion  of  him ;  for  as  he  does  not  shew  himself 
much  in  the  world,  he  should  have  the  praisiO 
of  the  few  who  hear  of  him.'' 

On  Tuesday,  July  26,  I  found  Mr.  Johnson 
alone.  It  was  a  very  wet  day,  and  I  again  com- 
plained of  the  disagreeable  eflfects  of  such  wea*- 
ther.  Johnson.  ''Sir,  this  is  all  imagination, 
which  ph  ysicians  encourage ;  for  man  lives  in 
air^  as  a  fish  lives  in  water ;  so  that  if  the  at- 
mosphere press  heavy  from  above,  there  is  an 
equal  resistance  from  below.  To  be  sure,  bad 
weather  is  hard  upon  people  who  are  obh'ged  to 
be  abroad  ;  and  men  cannot  labour  so  well  in  > 
the  open  air  in  bad  weather,  as  in  good ;  but. 
Sir,  a  smith  or  a  taylor,  whose  work  is  within 
doors,  will  surely  do  as  much  in  rainy  weather, 
as  in  fair.  Some  very  delicate  frames,  indeed, 
may  be  affected  by  wet  weather ;  but  not  corn*- 
mon  constitutions." 

We  talked  of  the  education  of  children ;  and 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  was  best  to  teach 
them  first.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  no  matter 
what  you  teach  them  first^  any  more  than  what 
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leg  you  8ball  put  into  your  breeches  first  Sir^ 
you  may  stand  disputing  which  is  the  best  to 
put  in  first,  but  in  the  mean  time  your  breech 
is  bare.  Sir,  while  you  are  considering  which 
of  two  things  you  should  teach  your  child 
first,  another  boy  has  learnt  them  both." 

On  Thursday,  July  28,  we  again  supped  in 
private  at  the  Turk's  Head  coffee-house.  John- 
son. "  Swift  has  a  higher  reputation  than  he 
deserves.  His  excellence  is  strong  sense;  for 
his  humour,  though  very  well,  is  not  remark* 
ably  good.  I  doubt  whether  the  ^Tale  of  a 
Tub'  be  his ;  for  he  never  owned  it,  and  it  is 
much  above  his  usiial  manner."* 

"Thomson,  I  think,  had  as  much  of  the 
poet  about  him  as  most  writers.  Every  thing 
appeared  to  him  through  the  medium  of  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit.  He  could  not  have  viewed  those 
two  candles  burning  but  with  a  poetical  eye." 

**  Has  not a  great  deal  of  wit,  Sir?** 

Johnson.  *^  I  do  not  think  so,  Sir.  He  is,  in- 
deed, continually  attempting  wit,  but  he  fails. 
And  I  have  no  more  pleasure  in  hearing  a  man 
attempting  wit  and  failing,  than  in  seeing  a 
man  trying  to  leap  over  a  ditch  and  tumbling 
into  it." 

He  laughed  heartily  when  1  mentioned  to 
him  a  saying  of  his  concerning  JM(r,  Thomas 
Sheridan,  which  Fopte  took  a  wicked  plea- 
sure to  circulate.  "  Why,  Sir,  Sherry  is  dull, 
naturally  dull;  but  it  must  have  t^ken  hinrra 
great  deal  of  pains  to  be^jome  what  we  now  see 

•  This  opinion  was  given  by  him  more  at  large  at  a  subse- 
quent period.  See  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d 
€dit.  p.  32. 
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biiu.  Such  an  excess  of  stupidity,  Sir,  is  not 
in  nature/'  "  So  (said  he)  1  allowed  him  all 
his  own  merit." 

He  now  added,  **  Sheridan  cannot  bear  me. 
I  bring  his  declamation  to  a  point.  I  ask  hioi 
a  plain  question,  "What  do  you  mean  to  teach?* 
Besides,  Sir,  what  influence  can  Mr.  Sheridan 
J)ave  upon  the  language  of  this  great  country, 
by  his  narrow  exertions  ?  Sir,  it  is  burning  a 
farthing  candle  at  Dover,  to  shew  a  light  at 
Calais." 

Talking  of  a  young  man  who  was  uneasy 
from  thinking  that  he  was  very  deficient  in 
learning  and  knowledge,  he  said,  **  A  man  has 
no  reason  to  complain  who  holds  a  middle 
place,  and  has  many  below  him  ;  and  perhaps 
he  has  not  six  of  his  years  above  him ; — ^per- 
haps not  one.  Though  he  may  not  know  any 
thing  perfectly,  the  general  mass  of  knowledge 
that  he  has  acquired  is  considerable.  Time 
will  do  for  him  all  that  is  wanting."* 

The  conversation  then  took  a  philosophical 
turn.  Johnson.  **  Human  experience  which 
is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  is  the  great 
test  of  truth.  A  system,  built  upon  the  dis- 
coveries of  a  great  many  minds,  is  always  of 
more  strength,  than  what  is  produced  by  the 
mere  working  of  any  one  mind,  which,  of  itself, 
can  do  little.  There  is  not  so  poor  a  book  in 
the  world  that  would  not  be  a  prodigious  effort 
were  it  wrought  out  entirely  by  a  single  mind, 
without  the  aid  of  prior  investigators*  The 
French  writers  are  superficial,  because  they 
are  not  scholars,  and  so  proceed  upon  the  o^re 
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power  of  theip  own  minds ;  and  we  see  how 
very  little  power  they  have." 

*'  As  to  the  Christian  religion,  Sir,  besides 
the  strong  evidence  which  we  have  for  it,  there 
is  a  balance  in  its  favour  from  the  number  of 
gr^at  men  who  have  been  convinced  of  its  truth, 
after  a  serious  consideration  of  the  question. 
Grotius  was  an  acute  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man 
accustomed  to  examine  evidence,  and  he  wuB 
convinced.  Grotius  was  not  a  recluse,  but  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  certainly  had  no  bias  to 
the  side  of  rel^ion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  out 
an  Infidel,  and  came  to  be  a  firm  believer." 

He  this  evening  again  recommended  to  me  to 
perambulate  Spain.'"'  I  said  it  would  amuse 
him  to  get  a  letter  from  me  dated  at  Sala- 
mancha.  Johnson.  **  I  love  the  University  of 
Salamancha ;  for  when  the  Spaniards  were  in 
doubt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  conquering 
America,  the  University  of  Salamancha  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  it  was  not  lawful.''  He 
spoke  this  with  great  emotion,  and  with  that 
generous  warmth  which  dictated  the  lines  in 
his  **  London,"  against  Spanish  encroachment. 
I  expressed  my  opinion  of  my  friend  Der- 
rick as  but  a  poor  writer.  Johnson.  ^"  To  be 
sure,  sir,  he  is :  but  you  are  to  consider  that 
.  his  being  a  literary  man  has  got  for  him  all 
that  he  has.     It  has  made  him  King  of  Bath. 

♦  I  fully  intended  to  have  followed  advice  of  such  weight; 
but  having  staid  much  longer  both  in  Germany  and  Italy 
than  I  proposed  to  do,  and  having  also  visited  Corsica,  I 
found  that  I  had  exceeded  the  time  allowed  me  by  my  father, 
and  hastened  to  Fiance  in  my  way  homewards, 
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Sift  he  has  pothing^to  say  for  himself  but  that 
he  is  a  writer.  Had  he  not  been  a  writer,  he 
must  have  been  sweeping  the  crossings  in  the 
streets,  and  asking  halfpence  from  every  body 
that  pasf 

Id  justice,  however,  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Derrick,  who  was  my  first  tutor  in  the  ways  of 
London,  and  shewed  me  the  town  in  all  its  va- 
riety of  departments,  both  literary  and  sportive, 
the  particulars  of  which  Dr.  Jx>hnson  advised 
me  to  put  in  writing,  it  is"  proper  to  mention 
what  Johnson,  at  a  subsequent  period,  said  of 
him,  both  as  a  writer  and  an  editor :  ^'  Sir,  I 
have  often  said,  that  if  Derrick  s  letters  had 
been  written  by  one  of  a  more  established 
name,  they  would  have  been  thought  very 
pretty  letters.''  And,  "  I  sent  Derrick  to  Dry- 
den's  relations  to  gather  matei;ials  for  his  life; 
and  I  believe  he  got  all  that  I  myself  should 
have  got." 

Poor  Derrick !  I  remember  him  with  kind- 
Bess.  Yet  I  cannot  withhold  from  my  riders 
a  pleasant  humoarous  sally,  which  could  not 
have  hurt  him  had  he  been  alive,  and  now  i^ 
perfectly  harmless.  In  his  collection  of  poems, 
there  is  one  upon  entering  the  harbour  of 
Dublin,  bis  native  city,  after  a  long  absence. 
It  begins  thus: 

**  Eblana!  much  lov'd  city  hail! 

•'  Where  first  I  saw  the  light  of  day.'' 

And  after  a  solemn  reflection  on  his  being 
"  numbered  with  forgotten  dead/*^  there  is  the 
following  stanza: 
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<<  Unless  tay  lines  prcHardct  nly  fome^ 

'^  And  those  who  chance  to  read  them,  crj, 

**  I  knew  him !  Derrick  was  his  name, 
'*  In  yonder  tomb  his  ashes  lie." 

which  was  thus  happily  parodied  by  Mn  John 
Home,  to  whom  we  owe  the  beautiful  pathetic 
tragedy  of  **  Douglas:" 

"  Unless  my  deeds  prdtract  toy  hthe, 

^'  And  he  who  passes  sttdly  sings^ 
*^  I  knew  him !  Derrick  was  his  nanie, 

**  On  yonder  tree  his  carcase  swings  I" 

I  doubt  much  whether  the  amiable  And  [in- 
genious authour  of  these  burlesque  lines  wiH 
recollect  them ;  for  they  Were  produced  extern^ 
pore  one  evening  while  he  and  I  \^ere  walking 
together  in  the  dining-room  at  Eglintoune 
Castle,  in  1760,  and  I  have  never  mentioned 
them  to  him  since. 

Johnson  said  once  to  me,  "Sii*,  I  honour 
Derrick  for  his  presence  of  mind.  One  night, 
when  Floyd,*  another  poor  authour,  was  wan- 
dering about  the  streets  in  the  night,  he  found 
Derrick  fast  asleep  upon  a  bulk ;  upon  being 
suddenly  waked.  Derrick  started  up,  •My 
dear  Floyd,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  this  desti* 
tute  state :  will  you  go  home  with  me  to  m^ 
lodgings?'' 

I  again  begged  his  advice  as  to  my  method 
of  study  at  Utrecht.  **  Come,  (said  he)  let  us 
make  a  day  of  it.  Let  us  go  down  to  Green- 
wich and  dine,  and  talk  of  it  there.**  The  fol- 
lowing Saturday  veas  fixed  for  this  excursion. 

*  He  published  a  biographical  work,  containing  an  account 
of  exkiinent  wyiters,  in  3  vols.  8vo, 
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As  we  walked  along  the  Strand  to-night, 
alrm  in  arm,  a  woman  of  the  town  accosted  us, 
in  the  usoal  enticing  manner.  "  No,  no,  my 
girl,  (said  Johnson)  it  won't  do."  He  however, 
did  not  treat  her  with  harshness  ;  and  we  talked 
of  the  wretched  life  of  such  women,  and  agreed, 
that  much  more  misery  than  happiness^  upon 
the  whole,  is  produced  by  illicit  commerce  be- 
tween the  sexes. 

On  Saturday,  July  30,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
took  a  sculler  at  the  Temple-stairs,  and  set  out 
for  Greenwich.  I  asked  him  if  he  really 
thought  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  an  essential  requisite  to  a  good  edu- 
cation. Johnson.  "  Most  certainly,  Sir ;  for 
those  who  know  them  have  a  very  great  advan- 
tage over  those  who  do  not.  Nay,  Sir,  it  is 
wonderful  what  a  difference  learning  makes 
upon  people  even  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  much  con- 
nected with  it."  **  And  yet,  (said  I)  people  go 
through  the  world  very  well,  and.  carry  on  the 
business  of  life  to  good  advantage,  without 
learning."  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  that  may  be 
true  in  cases  where  learning  cannot  possibly  be 
of  any  use;  for  instance,  this  boy  rows  us  as 
well  without  learning,  as  if  he  could  sing  the 
song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts,  who  were 
the  first  sailors.".  He  then  called  to  the  boy, 
"What  would  you  give,  my  lad,  to  know  about 
the  Argonauts  ?"  "  Sir,  (said  the  boy)  I  would 
give  what  [  have."  Johnson  was  much  pleased 
with  bis  answer,  and  we  gave  him  a  double 
fare.  Dr.  Johnson  then  turning  to  me,  "Sir, 
(said  he)  a  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  natural 
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feeling  of  mankind ;  and  every  human  beings 
whose  mind  is  not  debauched,  will  be  witling 
to  give  all  that  he  has,  to  get  knowledge.^ 

We  landed  at  the  Old  Sugstn,  and  walked  to 
Billingsgate,  where  we  took  oars,  and  moved 
smoothly  along  the  silver  Thames.  It  was  a 
very  fine  day.  We  were  entertained  with  the 
immense  number  and  variety  of  ships  that  were 
lying  at  auchor,  and  with. the  beautiful  country 
on  each  ^ide  of  the  river. 

I  talked  of  preaching,  ,and  of  the  great  suc« 
cess  which  those  called  Methodists*  have. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  owing  to  their  expressing 
themselves  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  do  good  to  the  com- 
mon people,  and  which  clergymen  of  genius 

*  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  religion  (the 
most  important,  surely,  that  concerns  the  human  mind)  know 
that  the  appellation  of  Methodists  was  first  given  to  a  society 
of  students  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who,  about  the  year 
1730,  were  distinguished  by  an  tamest  and  mefAorftcfl/ atten- 
tion to  devout  exercises.     This  disposition  of  mind  is  not  a 
novelty,  or  peculiar  to  any  sect,  but  has  been,  and  still  may  be 
found,  in  many  Christians  of  every  denomination.     Johnson 
himself  was  in  a  dignified  manner,  a  Methodist.    In  his  Ram- 
bler, No.  110,  he  mentions  with  respect  "  the  whole  discipline 
of  regulated  piety ;''  and  in  his  ^*  Prayers  and  Meditations,'' 
many  instances  occur  of  his  anxious  examination  into  his  spiri- 
tual state.  That  this  religious  earnestness,  and  in  particular  an 
observation  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  sometimes 
degenerated  into  folly,  and  sometimes  been  countetfeited  for 
base  purposes,  cannot  be  denied.    But  it  is  not,  therefore,  fair 
to  decry  it  when  genuine.  The  principal  argument  in  reason  and 
good  sense  against  methodism  is,  that  it  tends  to  debase  human 
nature,  and  prevent  the  generous  exertions  of  goodness,  by  an 
unworthy  supposition  that  God  will  pay  no  regard  to  them; 
although  it  is  positively  said  in  the  scriptures,  that  he  **  will 
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9|id  leiOTUQg  oqgbt  to  do  from  a  principle  of 
4lity,  when  it  is  guited  to  their  congregations ; 
a  practice  for  which  they  will  be  praised  by 
men  of  8en9e,  To  insist  against  drunkenness 
^  a  crime,  because  it  debases  reason^  the  no* 
blest  faculty  of  man,  would  be  of  no  service  to 
the  common  people :  but  to  tell  them  they  may 
die  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  and  shew  them  how 
dreadful  that  would  be,  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression.  Sir,  when  your  Scotch 
clergy  give  up  their  homely  manner,  religion 
will  soon  decay  in  that  country/'  Let  this  ob- 
servation, as  Johnson  meant  it,  be  ever  re- 
membered. 

J  was  much  pleased  to  find  myself  with 
Johnson  at  Greenwich,  )/vhich  he  celebrates  in 
his  **  London"  as  a  favourite  scene.  I  had  the 
poem  in  my  pocket,  and  read  the  lines  aloud 
with  enthusiasm ; 

reward  every  man  accordmg  to  bis  work^."  But  I  am  happy 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  justice  to  those  whom  it  is  the 
fashion  to  ridicule,  without  any  knowledge  of  their  tenets;  and 
this  I  can  do  by  quoting  a  passage  from  one  of  their  best  apo- 
logists, Mrt  Mihier,  who  thus  expresses  their  doctrine  upon 
this  subject:  ^< Justified  by  faith,  renewed  in  his  faculties, 
and  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  their  believer  moves  in 
sphere  of  love  aud  gratitude,  and  all  his  duties  flow  more  or 
less  from  this  principle.  And  though  th^  ar$  aecumulaiing 
jfor  him  in  heaven  a  treasure  of  Mis^  proportioned  to  his 
faithfulness  and  activity ^  and  it  is  hy  no  means  consistent 
t/Hth  his  principles  to  feel  th^  force  of  this  considerationy  yet 
^ve  itself  sweetens  every  duty  to  his  mind ;  and  he^  thinks  there 
19  no  absurdity  in  his  feeling  the  love  of  Gop  as  the  grand 
conunaii^diag  principle  of  hift  lifie."  Mssays  on  several  relir 
gious  S%l^ects^  S^c.  by  Joseph  Milner,  4*  AT.  Master  of  ihf 
Grammar  School  of  Kingston^^ponr^ullf  1789,  p.  11, 
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**  On  Themes'  baflks  in  Mlent  tfaonght  we  stood, 
*'  Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  sUver flood: 
"  Pleas'd  with  the  seat  which  gave  Eliza  birth, 
**  We  kneel,  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth.*^ 

He  remarked  that  the  structure  of  Green- 
wich hospital  was  too  magnificent  for  a  place 
of  charity,  and  that  its  parts  were  too  much 
detached,  to  make  one  great  whole. 

Buchanan,  he  said,  was  a  very  fine  poet; 
and  observed  that  he  was  the  first  who  com- 
plimented a  lady,  by  ascribing  to  her  the  differ- 
ent perfections  of  the  heathen  goddesses;  but 
that  Johnson  improved  upon  this,  by  making 
iiis  lady,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  their 
defects. 

He  dwelt  upon  Buchanan's  elegant  verses  to 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Nympha  Caledonoe^  &c. 
and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  beauty  Of 
Latin  verse.  "All  the  modern  languages 
(said  he)  cannot  furnish  so  melodious  a  line  as 

*^  Formosam  resonare  doces  AmarilMda  silvasJ^ 

Afteijwards  he  entered  upon  the  business  of 
the  day,  which  was  to  give  me  his  advice  as  to 
a  course  of  study.  And  here  I  am  to  mention, 
with  much  regret,  that  my  record  of  what  he 
said  is  miserably  scanty.  I  recollect  with  ad- 
miration an  animating  blaze  of  eloquence, 
which  roused  every  intellectual  power  in  me  to 
the  highest  pitch,  but  must  have  dazzled  me 
so  much,  that  my  memory  could  not  preserve 
the  substance  of  his  discourse ;  for  the  note 
which  I  find  of  it  is  no  more  than  this: — "  He 
ran  over  the  grand  scale  of  human  knowledge; 
advised  me  to  select  some  particular  branch  to 
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excel  in,  but  to  acquire  a  little  of  every  kind.'' 
The  defect  of  my  minutes  will  be  fully  sup- 
plied by  a  long  letter  upon  the  subject,  which 
he  favoured  me  with,  after  I  had  been  some 
time  at  Utrecht,  and  which  my  readers  will 
have  the  pleasure  to  peruse  in  its  proper 
place. 

We  walked  in  the  evening  in  Greenwich 
Park.  He  asked  me,  1  suppose,  by  by  way  of 
trying  my  disposition,  "Is  not  this  very  fine?" 
Having  no  exquisite  relish  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  and  being  more  delighted  with  "  the 
busy  hum  of  men,'*  I  answered,  **  Yes,  Sir;  but 
not  equal  to  Fleet-street."  Johnson.  "  You 
are  right.  Sir." 

"  1  am  aware  that  many  of  my  readers  may 
censure  my  want  of  taste.  Let  me,  however, 
shelter  myself  under  the  authority  of  a  very 
fashionable  Baronet*  in  the  brilliant  world, 
who,  on  his  attention  being  called  to  the  fra- 
grance of  a  May  evening  in  the  country,  ob- 
served,'** This  maybe  very  well;  but  for  my 
part,  1  prefer  the  smell  of  a  flambeau  at  the 
play-house." 

We  staid  so  long  at  Greenwich,  that  our  sail 
up  the  river,  in  our  return  to  London,  was  by 
no  means  so  pleasant  as  in  the  morning ;  for 
the  night  air  was  so  cold  that  it  made  me 
shiver.    1  was  the  more  sensible  of  it  from  hav- 

*  My  friend  Sir  Michael  Le  Fleming.  This  gentleman, 
with  all  his  experience  of  sprightly  and  elegant  life,  inherits, 
with  the  beautiful  family  domain,  no  inconsiderable  share  ef 
that  love  of  literature,  which  distinguished  his  venerable 
grandfather,  .the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  one  day  observed  to 
jne,  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  felicity  of  phrase,  "  There  is  a  blupt 
dignity  about  him  on  every  occasion/^ 
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ing  sat  up  all  the  night  before,  recollecting  and 
writing  in  my  Journal  what  I  thought  worthy 
of  preservation  ;  an  exertion,  which,  during  tlie 
first  part  of  my  acquaintance  with  Johnson,  J 
frequently  made.  I  remember  having  sat  up 
four  nights  in  one  week,  without  being  much 
incommoded  in  the  day  time. 

Johnson,  whose  robust  frame  was  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  cold,  scolded  me,  as  if  my 
shivering  had  been  a  paltry  effeminacy,  saying, 
"Why  do  you  shiver?"  Sir  William  Scott,  of 
the  Commons,  told  me,  that  when  he  com- 
plained of  a  head-ach  in  the  the  post-chaise,  as 
they  were  travelling  together  to  Scotland,  John- 
son treated  him  in  the  same  manuer:  "At 
your  age,  Sir,  I  had  no  head-ach."  It  is  not 
easy  to  make  allowance  for  sensations  in  others, 
which  we  ourselves  have  not  at  the  time.  We 
must  all  have  experienced  how  very  differently 
we  are  affected  by  the  complaints  of  our  neigh- 
bours, when  we  are  well  and  when  we  are  ill. 
In  full-health,  M'e  can  scarcely  believe  that  they 
suffer  much  ;  so  faint  is  the  image  of  pain  upon 
our  imagination  :  when  softened  by  sickness, 
weteadily  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of 
others. 

We  concluded  the  day  at  the  Turk's  Head 
coffee-house  very  socially.  He  was  pleased 
to  listen  to  a  particular  account  which  I  gave 
him  of  my  family,  and  of  its  hereditary  estate, 
as  to  the  extent  and  population  of  which  he 
asked  questions,  and  made  calculations ;  re- 
commending, at  the  same  time,  a  liberal  kind- 
ness to  the  tenantry,  as  people  over  whom  the 
proprietor  was  placed   by   Providence.      He 
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took  delight  id  hearing  my  description  of  the 
romantick  seat  of  my  ancestors.  *'  I  must  be 
there.  Sir,  (said  he)  and  we  will  live  in  the  old 
castle ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  room  in  it  remain- 
ing, we  will  build  one."  I  was  highly  flattered^ 
but  could  scarcely  indulge  a  hope  that  Aachin- 
leek  would  indeed  be  honoured  by  his  pre- 
sence, and  celebrated  by  a  description,  as  it 
afterwards  was,  ?nhis  "Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands." 

After  we  had  again  talked  of  my  setting  out 
for  Holland,  he  said,  '*  I  must  see  thee  out  of 
England;  I  will  accompany  you  to  Harwich." 
I  could  not  find  words  to  express  what  I  felt 
upon  this  unexpected  and  very  great  mark  of 
his  affectionate  regard. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  July  31, 1  told  him  I  had 
been  that  morning  at  a  meeting  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  where  I  had  heard  a  woman 
preach.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  a  woman's  preaching 
is  like  a  dog's  walking  on  his  bind  legs.  It  is 
not  done  well ;  but  you  are  surprised  to  find  it 
done  at  all." 

On  Tuesday,  August  2,  (the  day  of  my  de- 
parture from  London  having  been  fixed  for  the 
5th,)  Dr.  Johnson  did  me  the  honour  to  pai^  a 
part  of  the  morning  with  me  at  my  Chambers. 
He  said,  that ''  he  always  felt  to  inclinaticAi  to 
do  nothing.'*  I  observed,  that  it  was  strange 
to  think  that  the  most  indolent  man  in  Britain 
bad  written  the  most  laborious  work.  The 
ENGiiisH  Dictionary. 

I  mentioned  an  imprudent  publication,  by  a 
certain  friend  of  his,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would  hurt  him* 
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JofliCBON.   **  No,  Sir ;  not  much.    It  may,  per- 
haps, be  mentioned  at  an  election/' 

I  had  now  made  good  my  title  to  be  a  pri« 
Yileged  man,  and  was  carried  by  him  in  the 
evening  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  Williams,  whom, 
though  under  the  misfortune  of  having  lost  her 
sight,  I  found  to  be  agreeable  in  conversation; 
for  she  had  a  variety  of  literature,  and  express- 
ed herself  well ;  but  her  peculiar  value  was  the 
intimacy  in  which  she  had  long  lived  with 
Johnson,  by  which  she  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  habits^  and  knew  bow  to  lead  him  on 
to  talk. 

After  tea  he  carried  me  to  what  he  called 
bis  walk,  which  was  a  long  narrow  paved 
court  in  the  neighbourhood^  overshadowed  by 
8ome  trees.  There  we  sauntered  a  cpnsider- 
abletime;  and  I  complained  to  him  that  my 
love  of  London  and  of  his  company  was  such, 
that  I  shrunk  almost  from  the  thought  of  going 
away  even  to  travel,  which  is  generally  so  much 
desired  by  young  men.  He  roused  me  by 
manly  and  spirited  conversation.  He  advised 
me,  when  settled  in  any  place  abroad,  to  study 
with  an  eagerness  after  knowledge,  and  to 
apply  to  Greek  an  hour  every  day ;,  and  when  I 
was  moving  about,  to  read  diligently  the  great 
book  of  mankind. 

On  Wednesday,  August  3,  we  had  our  last 
social  evening  at  the  Turk's  Head  coffee-house, 
before  my  setting  out  for  foreign  parts.  I  had 
the  misfortune,  before  we  parted,  to  irritate 
bim  unintentionally.  I  mentioned  to  him  how 
common  it  was  in  the  world  to  tell  absurd 
stories  of  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  very  strange 
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sayings.  Johnson.  *'  What  do  they  make  me 
say,  Sir?"  Boswell,  "  Why,  Sir,  as  an  in- 
stance very  strange  indeed,  (laughing  heartily 
as  I  spoke,)  David  Hume  told  me,  you  said  you 
vpould  stand  before  a  battery  of  cannon  to 
restore  the  Convocation  to  its  full  powers." — 
Little  did  I  apprehend  that'  he  had  actually 
said  this:  but  I  was  soon  convinced  of  my 
errour;  for,  with  a  determined  look,  he  thun- 
dered out  ^*  And  would  I  not.  Sir?  Shall  the 
Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland  have  its  General 
Assembly,  and  the  Church  of  England  be  de- 
nied its  Convocation?"  He  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  while  I  told  him  the  anec- 
dote; but  when  he  uttered  this  explosibn  of 
high-church  zeal,  he  had  come  clcise  to  my 
chair,  and  his  eyes-  flashed  with  indignation. 
I  bowed  to  the  storm,  and  diverted  the  force 
of  it,  by  leading  him  to  expatiate  on  the  in- 
fluence which  religion  derived  from  maintain* 
in^  the  church  with  great  external  respecta- 
bility. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  he  this  year 
wrote  "  The  life  of  Ascham,"t  and  the  Dedica- 
tion to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,!  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  that  writer's  English  works,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Bennet. 

On  Friday,  August  5,  we  set  opt  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  Harwich  stage-coach.  A  fat 
elderly  gentlewoman,  and  a  young  Dutchman^ 
seemed  the  most  inclined  among  us  to  conver- 
sation. At  the  inn  where  we  dined,  the  gentle- 
woman said  that  she  had  done  her  best  to  edu- 
cate her  children;  and,  particularly,  that  she 
bad  never  suffered  them  to  be  a  moment  idle. 
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J6&NS0N.    ^'I  wish,  Madam,  you  would  edu- 
cate me  too ;  for  I  have  been  an  idle  fellow  all 
my  life."    "  I  am  sure,  Sir^  (said  she)  you  have 
not  been  idle/'    Johnson,     **  Nay,  Madam,  it 
is  very  true ;  and  that  gentleman  there,  (point- 
ing to   me,)   has  been  idle.     He  was  idle  at 
Edinburgh.     His  father  sent  him  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  continued  to  be  idle.     He  then  came 
to  London  where  he  has  been  very  idle;  and 
now  he  is  going  to  Utrecht,  where  he  will  be 
as  idle  as  ever."    I  asked  him  privately  how  • 
he  could  expose  me  so.^     Johnson.     "  Poh, 
poh!  (said  he)  they  knew  nothing  about  you, 
•and  will  think  of  it  no  more."   In  the  afternoon 
the  gentlewoman  talked  violently  against  the 
Roman  Catholicks^  and  of  the  horrours  of  the 
Inquisition.     To  the  utter  astonishment  of  all 
the  passengers  but  myself,  who  knew  that  he 
could  talk  upon  any  side  of  a  question,  he  de- 
fended  the  Inquisition,  and  maintained,  that 
'^  false  doctrine  should  be  checked  on  its  first 
appearance ;  that  the  civil  power  should  unite 
with  the  church  in  punishing  those  who  dare 
to   attack   the  established  religion,   and   that 
such  only  were  punished  by  the  Inquisition.'* 
He  had  in  his  pocket  "  Pomponius  Mela  de 
Situ  OrhiSj'  in  which  he  read  occasionally,  and 
seemed  very  intent  upon  ancient  geography. 
Though  by  no  means  niggardly,  his  attention  to 
what  was  generally  right  was  so  minute,  that 
having  observed   at  one  of  the  stages  that  I 
ostentatiously  gave  a  shilling  to  the  coachman, 
when  the  custom  was  for  each  passenger  to 
give  only  six-pence,  he   took  me  aside  and 
scolded  me,  saying  that  what  I  had  done  would 
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make  the  coachman  dksatisfied  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  pasgengers^  who  gave  him  no  more 
than  his  due.  This  was  a  just  reprimand  ;  for 
in  whatever  way  a  man  may  indulge  his  gene* 
rosity  or  his  vanity  in  spending  his  money,  for 
the  sake  of  others  he  oughft  not  to  raise  the 
price  of  any  article  for  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Blacklock's  poetry^  so  far 
as  it  was  descriptive  of  visible  objects;  and 
observed,  that  ''  as  its  authour  had  the  misfor* 
tune  to  be  blind^  we  may  be  absolutely  sure 
that  such  passages  are  combinations  of  what 
he  has  remembered  of  the  works  of  other 
writers  who  could  see.  That  foolish  fellow 
Spence  has  laboured  to  explain  philosophically 
how  Blacklock  may  have  done,  by  means  of 
his  own  faculties,  what  it  is  impossible  he 
should  do.  The  solution,  as  I  have  given  it,  is 
plain.  Suppose,  I  know  a  man  to  be  so  lame 
that'  he  is  absolutely  incapable  to  move  himself 
and  I  find  him  in  a  different  room  from  that  in 
which  I  left  him ;  shall  I  puzzle  myself  with 
idle  conjectures,  that,  perhaps,  his  nerves  have 
by  some  unknown  change  all  at  once  become 
effective  ?  No,  Sir,  it  is  clear  how  he  got  into 
a  different  room:  he  was  carnfec/." 

Having  stopped  a  night  at  Colchester,  John- 
son talked  of  that  town  witb  veneration,  for 
having  stood  a  seiggfor  Charles  the  First.  The 
Dutchman  alone  now  remained  With  us.  He 
spoke  English  tolerably  well ;  and  thinking  to 
recommend  himself  to  us  by  expatiating  on 
the  superiority  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
this  country  over  that  of  Holland,  he  inveigheii 
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against  the  barbarity  of  putting  an  accused 
person  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a  c6nfes«- 
sion.  But  Johnson  was  as  ready  for  this,  as 
for  the  Inquisition.  "  Why,  Sir,  you  do  not,  I 
find,  understand  the  law  of  your  own  country. 
To  torture  in  Holland  is  considered  as  a  favour 
to  an  accused  person ;  for  no  man  is  put  to  the 
torture  there,  unless  there  is  as  much  evidence 
against  him  as  would  amount  to  conviction  in 
England.  An  accused  person  among  you, 
therefore,  has  one  chance  more  to  escape  pu- 
nishment, than  those  who  are  tried  among  us.'' 
At  supper  this  night  he  talked  of  good  eating 
with  uncommon  satisfaction.  "  Some  people 
(said  he,)  have  a  foolish  way  of  not  minding,  or 
pretending  not  to  mind  what  they  eat  For  my 
part,  I  mind  my  belly  very  studiously,  and 
very  carefully;  for  I  look  upon  it,  that  he  who 
does  not  mind  bis  belly  will  hardly  mind  any 
thing  else."  He  now  appeared  to  me  Jeam 
Bull  philosopher  and  he  was  for  a  moment,  not 
only  serious  but  vehement.  Yet  I  have  heard 
him,  upon  other  occasions,  talk  with  great 
contempt  of  people  who  were  anjsious  to  gra- 
tify their  palates  \  and  the  206th  number  of 
his  Rambler  is  a  masterly  essay  against  gulo- 
sity:  His  practice,  indeed,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, may  becoc^idered  as  casting  the  balance 
of  his  diffierent  opinions  upon  this  subject;  for 
I  never  knew  any  maa  who  relished  good  eating 
more  thaui  be  did.  When  at  table,  he  was 
totally  ab^rbed  in  the  business  of  the  moment; 
his  looks,  seemed  rivetted  to  his  plate;  nor  would 
be,  unless  when  m  very  high  company,  say  one 
word,  or  even  pay  the  least  attention  to  what 
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i/ras  said  by  others^  till  he  had  satisfied  his 
appetite;  which  was  so  fierce,  and  indulged 
with  such  intenseness,  that  while  in  the  act  of 
eating,  the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelled,  and 
generally  a   strong   perspiration    was   visible. 
To  those  whose  sensations  were  delicate,  this 
could  not  but  be  disgusting:  and  it  was  doubt- 
less  not  very  suitable  to  the  character  of  a  philo- 
sopher, who  should  be  distinguished  by  self- 
coinniand.     But  it  must  be  owned,  that  John- 
son, though  he  could  be  rigidly  abstemious,  was 
not  a  temperate  man  either  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing.    He  could  refrain,  but  he  could  not  use 
moderately.   He  told  me,  that  he  had  fasted  two 
days  without  inconvenience,  and  that  he  had 
never  been  hungry  but  once.     They  who  beheld 
with  wonder  how  much  he  eat  upon  all  occa- 
sions when  his  dinner  was  to  his  taste,  could 
not  easily  conceive  what  he  must  have  meant 
by  hunger ;  and  not  only  was  he  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  quantity  which  he  eat, 
but  he  was,  or  affected  to  be,  a  man  of  very 
.  nice  discernment  in  the  science  of  cookery. 
He  used  to  descant  critically  on  the  dishes 
which  had  been  at  table  where  he  had  dined  or 
supped,  and  to  recollect  vety  minutely  what  he 
had  liked.     1  remember  when  he,  was  in  Scot- 
land, his  praising''*  Gordon's palateSf''  (a  dish  of 
palates  at  the  Honourable  Alexander  Gordon's) 
with  a  warmth  of  expression  which  might  have 
done  honour  to  more  important  subjects.    **  As 
fot  Maclaurifi's  imitation  of  a  made  dishy  it  was 
a   wretched   attempt."      He  about  the  same 
time  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  per- 
formances of  a  nobleman's  French  cook,  that 
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he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  "  I'd  throw  sach 
a  raf!$cal  intp  the  river;"  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  alarm  a  lady  at  whose  house  he  was  to  sup, 
by  the  following  manifesto  of  his  skill:   "I, 
Madam,  who  live  at  a  variety  of  good  tables^ 
am  a  much  better  judge  of  cookery,  than  any 
person  who  has  a  very  tolerable  cook,  but  lives 
much   at  home;   for  his   palate  is  gradually 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  his  cook ;  whereas,  Ma- 
dam, in  trying  by  a  wider  range,  I  can  more  ex- 
quisitely judge."    When  invited  to  dine,  even 
with  an  intimate  friend,  he  was  not  pleased  if 
something  better  than  a  plain  dinner  was  not 
prepared  for  him.     I  have  heard  him  say  on 
such  an  occasion,  ^VThis  was  a  good  dinner 
enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  was  not  a  dinner  to 
ask  a  man  to.'^     On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
wont  to  express,  with  great  glee,  his  satisfaction 
when  he  had  been  entertained  quite   to   his  . 
mind.     One  day  when  he  had  dined  with  his 
neighbour   aod  landlord    in  Bolt-court,   Mr. 
Allen,  the  printer,  whose  old  housekeeper  had 
studied  his  taste  in  every  thing,  he  pronounced 
this  eulogy :  "  Sir,  we  could  not  have  had  abetter 
dinner,  had  there  been  a  Synod  of  Cooks.** 

While  we  were  left  by  ourselves,  after  the  ^ 
Dutchman  had  gone  to  bed.  Dr.  Johnson 
talked  of  that  studied  behaviour  which  many 
have  recommended  and  practised.  He  disap- 
proved of  it;  and  said,  ^M  never  considered 
whether  I  should  be  a  grave  man,  or  a  merry 
man,  but  just  let  inclination,  for  the  time,  have 
its  course." 

He  flattered  me  with  some  hop^s  that  he 

TOL,  I.  Hh  > 
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woald,  iu  the  course  of  the  following  'saidiner^ 
come  over  to  Holland,  and  accompany  me  in  a 
tour  through  the  ]Setherlands. 

I  teased  him  with  fanciful  apprehensions  of 
unhappiness.  A  moth  having  fluttered  round 
the  candle,  and  burnt  itself,  he  laid  hold  of 
this  Httle  incident  to  admonish  me;  saying, 
with  a  ^ly  look,  and  in  a  solemn  but  a  quiet 
tone,  "  That  creature  was  its  own  tormentor, 
and  I  believe  its  name  was  Boswell." 

Next  day  we  got  to  Harwich  to  dinner ;  and 
my  passage  in  the  packet-boat  to  Helvoetsluys 
being  secured,  and  my  baggage  put  on  board, 
we  dined  at  our  inn  by  ourselves.  I  happened 
to  say  it  would  be  terrible  if  he  should  not  find 
a  Speedy  opportunity  of  returning  to  London, 
and  be  confined  in  so  dull  a  place.  Johnson. 
"  Jfton't,  Sir,  accustom  yourself  to  use  big 
w^ords  for  little  matters.  It  would  not  be  /er- 
rible  though  I  were  to  be  detained  some  time 
here."  The  practice  of  using  words  of  dispro- 
portionate magnitude,  is,  no  doubt,  too  fre- 
quent every  where;  but,  I  think,  most  re- 
markable among  the  French,  of  which  all  who 
have  travelled  in  France  must  have  been  struck 
with  innumerable  instances. 

We  went  and  looked  at  the  church,  and  hav- 
ing gone  into  it,  and  walked  up  to  the  altar^ 
Johnson,  whose  piety  was  constant  and  fer- 
vent, sent  me  to  my  knees^  saying,  "  Now  that 
you  are  going  to  leave  your  native  country^  re- 
commend yourself  to  t^  protection^  of  yoiJHr 
Creator  and  Redeemer." 

^^fter  we  qame  out  of  the  cliurch)  vre  stood 
-talking  for  some  time  together  of  Bishop  Berke- 
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ley's  ifigeniotts  sophistry  to  prove  the  OMheah 
istence  of  matter,  and  that  every  thing  in  the 
universe  is  merely  ideal.      I  observed,  thsrf; 
though  we  are  satisfied  his  doctrine  is  not  true, 
it  is  impossible  to  refute  it.     I  never  shall  for- 
get the  alacrity  with  which  Johnson  answered 
striking  his  foot  with  mighty  force  against  a 
large  stone,  till  he  rebounded  from  it,  ^^  I  refute 
it  tktis.    This  was  a  stout  exemplification  of 
the^r**  truths  of  Pere  Bouffkr^  or  the  original 
principles  of  Reid  and  of  Beattie ;  without  ad- 
mitting which,  we  can  no  more  argue  in  metar 
physicks,  than  we  can  argue  in  mathanaticks 
without  axioms.    To  me  it  is  not  conceivable 
how  Berkeley  can  be  answered  by  pure  rea- 
soning; but  I  know  that  the  nice  and  difficult 
task  was  to  have  been  undertaken  by  one  of 
the  most  luminous  minds  of  the  present  age, 
had  not  politicks  "  turned  him  from  calm  phi- 
losophy aside/'    What  an  admirable  display  of 
^ubtilty,  united  with  brilliance,  might  his  con- 
tending with  Berkeley  have  afibrded  us  I     How 
must  we,  when  we  reflect  on  the  loss  of  such  an 
intellectual  feast,  regret  that  he  should  be  cha- 
racterised as  the  man, 

^*  Who  bora  fwr  the  universe  narrow'd  his  miad, 

"  And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind  T* 

My  revered  friend  walked  down  with  me  to 
the  beach,  where  we  embraced  and  parted  with 
tenderness,  and  engaged  to  correspond  by  let- 
ters. I  said,  *<  1  hope.  Sir,  you  will  not  forget 
me  in  my  absence."  Johnson.  ''  Nay,  Sir,  it 
is  move  likc^  you  should  forget  me,  than  I 
ilh  % 
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should  foi^et  you.**  As  the  vessel  put  out  to 
sea,  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  him  for  a  consider- 
able time,  while  he  remained  rolling  his  ma- 
jestick  frame  in  his  usual  manner ;  and  at  last 
peceived  him  walk  back  into  the  town,  and  he 
disappeared. 

Utrecht  seeming  at  first  very  dull  to  nie, 
after  the  animated  scenes  of  London,  my  spi- 
rits were  grievously  affected ;  and  I  wrote  to 
Jqhnson  a  plaintive  and  desponding  letter,  to 
which  he  paid  no  regard.  Afterwards,  when 
I  had  acquired  a  firmer  tone  of  mind,  I  wrote 
him  a  second  letter,  expressing  much  anxiety 
to  hear  from  him.  At  length  I  received  the 
following  epistle,  which  was  of  important  ser- 
vice to  me,  and,  I  trust,  will  be  so  to  many 
others. 

A  Mr.  BoswELL,  a  la  Cour  de  CEmpereur, 
Utrecht. 

"  DEAR   SIR, 

"  You  are  not  to  think  yourself  forgotten, 
or  criminally  neglected,  that  you  have  had  yet  no 
letter  from  me.  I  love  to  see  my  friends,  to 
hear  from  them,  to  talk  to  them,  and  to  talk  of 
them;  but  it  is  not  without  a  considerable 
effort  of  resolution  that  I  prevail  upon  myself 
to  write.  I  would  not,  however,  gratify  my 
own  indolence  by  the  omission  of  any  impor- 
tant duty,  or  any  office  of  real  kindness. 

*'  To  tell  you  that  I  am  or  am  not  well,  that 
I  have  or  have  not  been  in  the  country,  that  I 
drank  your  health  in  the  room  in  which  we 
last  sat  together,  and  that  your  acquaintance 
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continue  to  speak  of  you  with  their  fornaer 
kindness,  topicks  wilh  which  those  letters  are 
commonly  filled  which  are  written  only  for  the 
sake  of  writing,  I  seldom  think  worth  commu- 
nicating; but  if  I  can  have  it  in  my  power  to 
calm  any  harassing  disquiet,  to  excite  any  vir- 
tuous desire,  to  rectify  any  important  ojpinion, 
or  fortify  any  generous  resolution,  you  need 
not  doubt  I  shall  at  least  wish  to  prefer  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  a  friend  much  less  es- 
teemed than  yourself,  before  the  gloomy  calm 
of  idle  vacancy.  Whether  I  shall  easily  arrive 
at  any  exact  punctuality  of  correspondence, 
1  cannot  tell.  I  shall,  at  present,  expect  that 
you  will  receive  this  in  return  for  two  which  I 
have  had  from  you.  The  first,  indeed,  gave  me 
an  account  so  hopeless  of  the  state  of  your 
mind,  that  it  hardly  admitted  or  deserved  an 
answer;  by  the  second  I  was  much  better 
pleased ;  and  the  pleasure  will  still  be  in- 
creased by  such  a  narrative  of  the  progress  of 
your  studies,  as  may  evince  the  continuance  of 
an  equal  and  rational  application  of  your  mind 
to  some  useful  inquiry, 

**  You  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  ask,  what  study 
I  would  recommend.  I  shall  not  speak  of  theo- 
logy, because  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  question  whether  you  shall  endeavour  to 
know  the  will  of  God. 

**  I  shall  therefore  consider  only  such  studies 
as  we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  or  to  neglect ;  and 
of  these  I  know  not  how  you  will  make  a  better 
choice,  than  by  studying  the  civil  law  as  your 
father  advises,  and  the  ancient  languages,  as 
you  had  determined  for  yourself:  at  least  re- 
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solve^  while  yoa  reimdn  in  any  settled  resi- 
dencei  to  spend  a  certain  nuoaber  of  hours 
every  day  amongst  your  books.  The  dissipur 
tion  of  thought  of  which  you  complain,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  vacillation  of  a  mind  sus- 
pended between  different  motives^  and  chang- 
ing its  direction  as  any  motive  gains  or  loses 
strength.  If  you  can  but  kindle  in  your  mind  any 
strong  desire,  if  you  can  but  keep  predomi- 
nant any  wish  for  some  particular  excellence  or 
attainment,  the  gusts  of  imagination  will  break 
away,  without  any  effect  upon  your  conduct, 
and  commonly  vnthout  any  traces  left  upoa 
the  memory. 

**  There  lurks,    perhaps,  in   every  human 
heart  a  desire  of  distinction,  which  inclines 
every  man  first  to  hope,^  and  then  to  believe,, 
that  nature  has  given  him  something  peculiar 
to  himself.    This  vanity  makes  one  mind  nurse 
aversion,  and  another  actuate  desires,  till  they 
rise  by  art  much  above  their  original  state  of 
power ;  and  as  affectation  in  time  improves  to 
habit,  they  at  last  tyrannise '^over  him  who  at 
first  encouraged  them  only  for  show.     Every 
desire  is  a  viper  in  the  bosom^  who,  while  he 
was  chill,   was  harmless;  but  when  warmth 
ga,ve  him  strength,  exerted  it  in  poison.    You 
know  a  gentleman,  who,  when  first  he  set  bis 
foot  in  the  gay  world,  as  he  prepared  himself 
to  whirl  in  the  vortex  of  pleasure,  imagined  a 
total  indifference  and' universal  negligence  to 
be  the  most  agreeable  concomitants  of  youth, 
and  the  strongest  indication  of  an  airy  temper 
and  a  quick  apprehension.    Vacant  to  every 
object,    and   sensible  of  every  impulse,   he 
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thot^htt  tbat  all  appearaiioe  of  diligence  would 
•deduct  something  frtaa  the  reputation  of  ge- 
nius; and  hoped  that  be  should  appear  to 
attain,  amidst  all  tl^  e^se  ai  cardbssaess,  and 
all  the  tumult  of  diversion^  that  knowledge  and 
those  aecomplishments  i^hicfa  mortals  of  the 
common  fobrick  obtain  only  by  a  mute  ab« 
sstractton  and  solitary  drudgery.  He  tried  this 
scheme  of  life  awhile*  was  made  weary  of  it  by 
liis  sense  ^nd  his  virtue;  he  then  wished  to  re- 
turn to  his  studies ;  and  finding  long  habits  of 
idleness  and  pleasure  harder  to  be  cured  th^n 
he  expected,  still  willing  to  retain  his  claim  to 
Bonle  extraordinary  prerogatives^  resolved  the 
common  consequences  of  irregularity  into  an 
unalterable  decree  of  destiny,  and  concluded 
that  Nature  had  originally  formed  him  in- 
jcapable  of  rational  employment. 

*'  Let  all  such  fancies,  illusive  and  destruc- 
tive, be  banished  henceforward  from  your 
thoughts  for  ever.  Resolve,  and  keep  ydur 
resolution;  choose,  and  pursue  your  choice. 
If  you  spend  this  day  in  study,  you  will  find 
yourself  still  more  able  to  study  to-morrow; 
not  that  you  are  to  expect  that  you  shall  at 
once  obtain  a  complete  victory.  Depravity  is 
not  very  easily  overconie.  Resolution  will 
aometimes  relax,  and  diligence  will  sometime^ 
be  interrupted  ;  but  let  no  accidental  purprise 
or  deviation^  whether  short  or  long,  dispose 
you  to  despondency.  Consider  these  filings 
as  incident  to  all  mankind.  Begin  again  where 
you  left  ofi*,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  the  seduce- 
ments  that  prevailed  over  you  before. 

"This  my  dear  Boswell,  is  advice,  which, 
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perhaps,  has  been  often  given  to  you,  and  given 

you  without  effect     But  this  advice^  if  you 

will  not  take  from  others^  you  must  take  from 

your  own  reflections,  if  you  purpose  to  do  the 

duties  of  the  station  to  which  the  bounty  of 

Providence  has  called  you. 

*^  Let  me  have  a  long  letter  from  you  as 

soon  as  you  can.    I  hope  you  continue  your 

journal,  and  enrich  it  with  many  observations 

upon  the  country  in  which  you  reside.     It  will 

be  a  favour  if  you  can  get  me  any  books  in  the 

FHsick   language,   and   can  inquire  how  the 

poor  are  maintained  in  the  Severn  Provinces, 

I  am,  dear  Sir^ 

^'  Your  most  affectionate  i^ervant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.*' 
«  [London,]  Dec.  8, 1763. 

I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  neither  in  my 
own  minutes,  nor  in  my  letters  to  Johnson 
which  have  been  preserved  by  him,  can  I  find 
any  information  how  the  poor  are  maintained 
in  the  Seven  Provinces.  But  I  shall  extract 
from  one  of  my  letters  what  I  learnt  concerning 
the  other  subject  of  his  curiosity. 

"  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiry  with  re- 
spect to  the  Frisick  language,  and  find  that  it 
has  been  less^cultivated  than  any  other  of  the 
northern  dialects;  a  certain  proof  of  which  is 
their  deficiency  of  books.  Of  the  old  Frisick 
there  are  no  remains,  except  some  ancient  laws 
preserved  by  Schotanus  in  his  ^  JBeschryvinge 
van  die  Heerlykheid  van  Frieslandf  and  his 
*  Aistona  Frisica.'  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  these  books.     Professor  Trotz,  who  for- 
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merly  was  of  the  University  of  Vranyken  in 
Friesland^  and  is  at  present  preparing  an  edi- 
tion of  all  the  Frisick  laws,  gave  me  this  in- 
formation. Of  the  modem  Frisick,  or  what  is 
spoken  by  the  boors  pf  this  day,  I  have  pro- 
cured a  specimen.  It  is  Gisbert  JFapix's  "  Ry- 
meleriey  which  is  the  only  book  that  they  have. 
It  is  amazing  that  they  have  no  translation  of 
the  bible,  no  treatises  of  devotion,  nor  even  any 
of  the  ballads  and  story  books  which  are  so 
agreeable  to  country  people.  You  shall  have 
Japix  by  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  1 
doubt  not  to  pick  up  Schotanus.  Mynheer 
Trotz  has  promised  me  his  assistance." 

Early  in  1764  Johnson  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Langton  family,  at  their  seat  of  Langton  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  passed  some  time,  much 
to  his  satisfaction.  His  friend  Bennet  Lang- 
ton, it  will  not  be  doubted,  did  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  make  the  place  agreeable  to  so 
illustrious  a  guest;  and  the  elder  Mr.  Langton 
and  his  lady,  being  fully  capable  of  under- 
standing his  value,  were  not  wanting  in  atten- 
tion. ^  He,  however,  told  me,  tliat  old  Mr.  Lang- 
ton, though  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
had  so  little  allowance  to  make  for  his  occa- 
sional "laxity  of  talk,"  that  because  in  the 
course  of  discussion  he  sometimes  mentioned 
what  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  t)ie  Romish  church,  he  went  to  his 
grave  believing  him  to  be  of  that  communion. 

Johnson,  during  his  stay  at  Langton,  had 
the  advantage  of  a  good  library,  and  saw  se* 
veral  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,     i  have 
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obtained  from  Mr.  Laagton  Ule  feUowing  par- 
ticulars of  thia  period. 

He  was  now  fully  convinced  that  he  co«iid 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  a  country  liviag^ 
for  talking  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in  Lin^ 
colnshire,  he  observed,  "  This  man.  Sir,  fitts 
up  the  duties  of  his  life  well.  I  approve  of 
him,  but  could  not  imitate  him.'* 

To  a  lady  who  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
herself  from  blame  for  neglecting  S6e^l  auc- 
tion to  worUiy  neighbours,  by  sayings ''  I  would 
go  to  them  if  it  would  do  them  any  good ;"  he 
«aid,  "  What  good.  Madam,  do  you  expect  to 
have  in  your  power  to  do  them  ?  It  is  shewing 
them  respect,  and  that  is  doing  them  good.'' 

So  socially  accommodating  was  he,  that 
once  when  Mr.  L^ngton  and  he  were  driving 
together  in  a  coach,  and  Mr.  Langton  com* 
plained  of  being  sick,  he  insisted  that  they 
should  go  out,  and  sit  on  the  back  of  it  in  the 
open  air,  which  they  did.  And  being  sensible 
how  strange  the  appearance  must  be,  observed, 
that  a  countryman  whom  they  saw  in  a  field 
would  probably  be  thinking,  "  if  th^se  two 
madmen  should  come  down,  what  would  be^ 
come  of  me." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  which  was 
in  February,  was  founded  that  Club  which 
existed  long  without  a  name,  but  at  Mr.  Gar- 
rick's  funeral  became  distinguished. by  the  title 
of  The  Literary  Club.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  proposer 
of  it,  to  which  Johnson  acceded;  and  the  ori- 
ginal members  were,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke^   Dr.  Nugent, 
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Mr«  Beamclerk,  Mr.  Langfeon,  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
Mr.  Cbamier,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  They 
met  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerrard-street, 
Soho,  one  evening  in  every  week,  at  seven,  and 
generally  continued  th^ir  conversation  till  a 
pretty  late  hour.  This  Club  has  been  gra- 
dually increased  to  its  present  number,  thirty- 
five.  After  about  ten  years,  instead  of  supping 
weekly,  it  was  resolved  to  dine  together  once 
a  fortnight  during  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Their  original  tavern  having  been  converted 
into  a  private  house,  they  moved  first  to  Prince's 
in  Sackville-street,  then  to  Le  Telier's  in  Dover- 
street,  and  now  meet  at  Parsloe*s,  St  James's- 
street  Between  the  time  of  its  formation,  and 
the  time  at  which  this  work  is  passing  through 
the  press,  (June  1792,)  the  following  persons, 
now  dead,  were  members  of  it:  Mr.  Dunning, 
(afterwards  Lordf  Ashburton,)  Mr.  Samuel 
Dyer,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Shipley  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph,  Mr.  Vesey,  Mr.  Thomas  Wartori,^and 
Dr.  Adam  Smith.  The  pre»ent  members  are, 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Langton,  Lord  Gharlemont, 
Sir.  Robert  Chambers,  Dr.  Percy  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  Dr.  Barnard  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Dr. 
Marlay  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr. 
George  Fordyce,  Sir  William  Scott,  Sir  Joseph 
!Banks,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Mr.  Windham  of 
Norfi)Ik,  Mr.  Sheridafn,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Mr,  Colman,  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr.  Burney, 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  Mr.  Malone,  Lord  Ossory, 
Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Lucan,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Elliot,  Lord  Macartney,  Mr.  Richard 
Burke,  junior.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dr. 
Warren,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Dr.  Hinchliffe  Bishop 
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of  Peterborough,  tBe  Duke  of  Leeds,  Dr. 
Douglas  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  the  writer  of 
this  account 

Sir  John  Hawkins  represents  himself  as  a 
seceder  from  this  society,  and  assigns  as  the 
reason  of  his  "  withdrawing^  h\mse\(  from  it, 
that  its  late  honrs  were  inconsistent  with  his 
domestick  arrangements.  In  this  he  is  not 
accurate ;  for  the  fact  was,  that  he  one  evening 
attacked  Mr.  Burke,  in  so  rude  a  manner,  that 
all  the  company  testified  their  displeasure;  and 
at  their  next  meeting  his  reception  was  such, 
that  he  never  came  again. 

He  is  equally  inaccurate  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Garrick,  of  whom  he  says  ^^  he  trusted  that  the 
least  intimation  of  a  desire  to  come  among  us, 
would  procure  him  a  ready  admission ;"  but  in 
this  he  was  mistaken.  Johnson  consulted  me 
upon  it ;  and  when  I  could  find  no  objection 
to  receiving  him,  exclaimed, — *  He  will  disturb 
us  by  his  buffoonery;' — and  afterwards  so  ma- 
naged matter,  that  he  was  never  formally  pro- 
posed, and,  by  consequence  never  admitted/' 

In  justice  both  to  Mr.  Garrick  and  Dr.  John- 
son, I  think  it  necessary  to  rectify  this  mis- 
statement The  truth  is,  that  not  very  long 
after  the  mstitution  of  our  club.  Sir, Joshua 
Reynolds  was  speaking  of  it  to  Garrick.  ^ "  I 
like  it  much,  (said  he,)  I 'think  I  shall  be  of 
you."  When  Sir  Joshua  mentioned  this  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  was  much  displeased  with  the 
actor's  conceit.  Jle'll  be  of  u^,  (said  Johnson) 
how  does  he  know  that  we  will  permit  him  ? 
the  jSrst  Duke  in  England  has  no  right  to  hold 
such  language."    However,  when  Garrick  was 
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regularly  proposed  some  time  afterward s^  John- 
son, though  he  had  taken  a  momentary  offence 
at  his  arrogance,  warmly  and  kindly  supported 
him,  and  be  was  accordingly  elected,  was  a 
most  agreeable  member,  aud  continued  to  at- 
tend our  meetings  to  the  time  of  his  death, 

Mrs.  Piozzi  has  also  given  a  similar  misre- 
presentation of  Johnson's  treatment  of  Garrick 
in  this  particular,  as  if  he  had  used  these  con- 
teipptuous  expressions ;  "  If  Garrick  doe$ 
apply,  111  blackball  him, — ^Surely,  one  ought 
to  sit  in  a  society  like  ours, 

Unelbow*d  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player.*' 

I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  by  such  unques- 
tionable authority  as  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, as  well  as  from  my  own  knowledge,  to 
viodicate  at  once  the  heart  of  Johnson  and  the 
social  merit  of  Garrick. 

In  this  year,  except  what  he  may  have  done 
in  revising  Shakespeare,  we  do  not  find  that  he^ 
laboured  much  in  literature.  He  wrote  a  re- 
view of  Grainger's  **  Sugar  Cane,"  a  poem  in 
the  London  Chronicle.  He  told  me,  that  Dr. 
Percy  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  this  review: 
but,  I  imagine,  he  did  not  recollect  it  distinctly, 
for  it  appears  to  be  mostly,  if  not  altogether, 
his  own.  He  also  wrote  in  the  Critical  Re- 
view, an  accountf  of  Goldsmith's  excellent 
poem,  "  The  Traveller." 

The  ease  and  in4^pendence  C^  which  he  had 
at  last  attained  by  royal  munificence,  increased 
his  natural  indolence.  In  his  *'  Meditations," 
be  thus  accuses  himself:  "  Good  Friday, 
April  20,  1764,     I  have  made  no  reformation ; 
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I  hafe  lived  (ols^Uy  nsc^km^  mere,  aenamtl  m 
thought,.  9bA  laore  s^ldieted  to  wine  and  meat/' 
And  next  morniug  be.th«is  feelingly  coiBplaio^s: 
''  My  indolence,  since  my  last  reception  of  the 
sacrament,  has  sunk  into  grosser  sluggishness, 
and  my  dissipation  spread  into  wilder  negli- 
gence. My  thoughts  have  been  clouded  with 
stwrnality ;  and,  except  that  from  the  begin-^ 
ning  of  this  year  I  have,  ia  some  measure,  for- 
home  excess  of  s^ong  dri^k^  my  appetites 
have  predominated  over  my  reason.  A  kind  of 
strange  oblivion,  ha»  overspread  me,  so  that  I 
know  not  what  has  become  of  the  last  year ; 
and  perceive  that  incidents  and  intelligence 
pass  over  me  without  leaving  any  impressioa." 
He  then  solemnly  says>  "  This  is  not  the  life  to 
which  heaven  is  promised  ;'*  ajad  he  earnestly 
resolves  an  amendmeat* 

It  was  his  custom  to  observe  certain  days, 
with  a  pious  abstraction  :  viz.  New-year's-day, 
the  da(y  of  his  wife's  death,  Good  Friday,  Easter- 
day,  and  bis  own  birth-day.  He  this  year  says, 
*'I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving; 
having,  from  the  earliest  time  almost  that  I  can 
remember,  been  forming  schemes  of  a  better 
life.  I  have  done  nothing.  The  need  of  doing, 
therefore,  is  pressing  since  the  time  of  doing  is 
short  O  God,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and 
to  keep  my  resolutions,  for  Jesus  Christ^s 
sake.  Amen."  Such  a  tenderness  of  conscience 
such  a  fervent  dpire  of  improvement,  will  rarely 
be  found.  It  is,  surely,  not  decent  in  those 
who  are  hardened  in  indifference  to  spiritual 
improvement,  to  treat  this  pious  anxiety  of 
Johnson  with  contempt 
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About  this  time  he  was  afflicted  with'^a  very 
severe  return  of  the  hypochondriack  disorder, 
which  was  ever  lurking  about  him.  He  was 
so  ill,  as,  Dotwithstahding  his  remarkable  love 
of  company,  to  be  entirely  averi^  to  society, 
the  most  fatal  symptom  of  that  malady.  Dr. 
Adams  told  me,  that,  as  an  old  friend  he  was 
admitted  to  visit  him,  and  that  he  found  him  in 
a  deplorable  state,  sighing,  groaning,  talking 
to  himself,  and  restlessly  walking  from  room 
to  room.  He  then  used  this  emphatical  ex« 
pression  of  the  misery  which  he  felt:  "  I  would , 
consent  to  have  a  limb  amputated  to  recover 
my  spirits.'' 

Talking  to  himself  was,  inde^,  one  of  his 
singularities  ever  since  I  knew  him.  I  was 
certain  that  he  was  frequently  uttering  pious 
ejaculations  ;  for  fragments  of  the  Lord^s 
Prayer  have  been  distinctly  overheard.  His 
friend  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  of  whom  Churchill 
says, 

"  That  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife, — *^ 

when  Dr.  Johnson  muttered — "  lead  us  not 
into  temptation,''  used  with  waggish  and  gal- 
lant humour  to  whisper  Mrs.  Davis,  *^  "tou, 
my  dear,  are  the  cause  of  this." 

He  had  another  particularity,  of  which  none 
of  his  friends  even  ventured  to  ask  an  explana- 
tion. It  appeared  to  me  some  superstitious 
habit,  which  he  had  qootracted  early,  and  from 
which  he  had.  ne^er  called  upon  his  reason  to 
disentangle  him.  Thia  was  his  anxious  care 
to  go  out  Qt  in  at  a  door  or  passage,  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  steps  from  a  obtain  pointy  or  at 
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.   least  SO  as  that  either  his  right  or  left  foot,  (I 
am  not  certain  which,)  should  constantly  make 
the  first  actual  movement  when  he  came  close 
to  the  door  or  passage.     Thus  I  conjecture  : 
for  I  have,  upon  innumerable  occasions,  ob- 
served  him  suddenly  stop,  and  then  seem  to 
count  his  steps  with  a  deep  earnestness ;  and 
when  h6  had  neglected  or  gone  wrong  in  this 
sort  of  magical  movement,  I  have  seen  him  go 
back  again,  put  hin^self  in  a  proper  posture  to 
begin  the  ceremony,  and  having  gone  through 
it,  break  from  his  abstraction^  walk  briskly  on, 
and  join  his  companion.   A  strange  instance  of 
something  of  this  nature,  even  when  on  horse- 
backy  happened   when  he  was  in  the  isle  of 
Skie.     !§ir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed  him 
to  go  a  good  way  about,  rather  than  cross  a 
particular  alley  in  Leicesterfields ;  but  this  Sir 
Joshua  imputed  to  his  having  had  some  dis- 
agrjeeable  recollection  associated  with  it. 

That   the  most  minute  singularities  which 
belonged   to  him,  and  made  very  observable 
parts  of  his  appearance  and  manner,  may  not 
be  omitted,  it  is   requisite  to   mention,   that 
while  talking  or  even  musing  as  he  sat  in  his 
chair,  he  commonly  held  his  head  to  one  side 
towards  bis  right  shoulder,  and  shook  it  in  a 
tremulous    manner,    moving  his   body   back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  rubbing  his  left  knee 
in  the  same  direction,  with   the  palm  of  his 
hand.     In  the  intervals  of  articulating  he  made 
various  sounds  with  his  mouth,  sometimes  as 
if  ruminating,  or  what  is  called  chewing  the 
cud,  sometimes  giving  a  half  whistle,  some- 
times making  his  tongue  play  backwards  from 
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tlie  roof  of  his  moutb,  as  if  clucking  like  a  hen, 
and  sometimes  protruding  it  against  his  upper 
gums  in  front,  as  if  pronouncing  quickly  under 
his  breath,  too,  tooy  too:  all  this  accompanied 
sometimes  with  a  thoughtful  look,  but  more 
frequently  with  a  smile.  Generally  when  he 
had  cohcluded  a  period,  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
pute, by  which  time  he  was  a  good  deal  ex- 
hausted by  violence  and  vociferation,  he  used 
to  blow  out  his  breath  like  a  whale.  This  I 
suppose  was  a  relief  to  his  lungs ;  and  seemed 
in  him  to  *be  a  contemptuous  mode  of  expres- 
sion, as  if  he  bad  made  the  arguments  of  his 
opponent  fly  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

I  am  fully  aware  tow  very  obvious  an  occa- 
sion I  here  give  for  the  sneering  jocularity  of 
such  as  have  no  relish  of  an  exact  likeness ; 
which  to  render  complete,  he  who  draws  it 
must  not  disdain  the  slightest  strokes.  But  if 
witlings  should  be  inclined  to  attack  this  ac- 
count, let  them  have  the  candour  to  quote 
what  I  have  offered  in  my  deffence. 

He  was  for  some  time  in  the  summer  at 
Easton  Maudit,  Northaniptonshire,  on  a  visit 
to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of 
Dromore.  Whatever  dissatisfaction  he  felt  at 
what  he  considered  as  a  slow  progress  in  in- 
tellectual improvement,  we  find  that  his  heart 
was  tender,  and  his  affections  warm,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  very  kind  letter: 

"    TO   JOSHUA    REYNOLDS,     ESQ.    IN    LEICESTER- 
FIELDS,   LONDON* 

"    DEAR    SIR, 

**I  DID  not  hear  of.  yout  sickness  till  I 

VOL.   I.  1  i 
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hieard  likewise  of  your  recovery,  and  therefore 
escaped  that  part  of  your  pain,  which  every 
man  must  feel,  to  whom  you  are  known  as  you 
are  known  to  me. 

**  Having  had  no  particular  account  of  your 
disorder,  I  know  not  in  what  state  it  has  left 
you.  If  the  amusement  of  my  company  can 
exhilarate  the  languor  of  a  slow  recovery,  T 
will  not  delay  a  day  to  come  to  you ;  for  I 
know  not  how  I  can  so  effectually  promote  my 
own  pleasnre  as  by  pleasing  you,  or  my  own 
interest  as  by  preserving  you,  in  whom,  if  I 
should  lose  you,  I  should  lose  almost  the  only 
man  whom  I  call  a  friend. 

"  Pray,  let  me  hear  of  you  from  yourself,  or 
from  dear  Miss  Reynolds.*    Make  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Muilge.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  affectionate 
**  And  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

"  At  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percy's,  at  Easton 
Maudit,  Northamptonshire,  (by  Cas- 
tle Ashby,)  Aug.  19,  1764.*' 

Early  in  the  year  1765  he  paid  a  short  visit 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Beauclerk.  There  is  a  lively  picturesque 
account  of  his  behaviour  on  this  visit,  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March  1785,  being 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  John 
Sharp.  The  two  following  sentences  are  very 
characteristical :   "He  drank  his  large  pota- 

*  Sir  Joshua's  sister,  for  whom  Johnson  had  a  particular 
affection,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  many  letters  which  I  have 
seen,  and  which  I  am  sorry  her  too  nice  delieacy  will  not 
permit  to  be  published. 
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tions  of  tea  \rith  me,  interrupted  by  many  an 
indignant   contradiction,   and    many  a  noble 

sentiment." '*  Several  persons  got  into  his 

company  the  last  evening  at  Trinity,  where, 
about  tv^'elve,  he  began  to  be  very  great; 
stripped  poor  Mrs.  Macaulay  to  the  very  skin, 
then  gave  her  for  his  toast,  and  drank  her  in 
two  bumpers." 

The  strictness  of  his  ^elf-exami nation,  and 
scrupulous  Christian  humility,  appear  in  his 
pious  meditation  on  Easter-day  this  year. — "  I 
purpose  again  to  partake  of  the-blessed  sacra- 
ment; yet  when  1  consider  how  vainly  I  have 
hitherto  resolved  at  this  annual  commenpiora- 
tion  of  my  Saviour's  death,  to  regulate  my  life 
by  hi$  laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  ta  renew  my 
resolutions." 

The  concluding  words  are  very  remarkable, 
and  shew  that  he  laboured  under  a  severe  de- 
pression of  spirits.  **  Since  the  last  Easter  \ 
have  reformed  no  evil  habit;  my  time  has  been 
unprofitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  that 
has  left  nothing  behind.  My  Tnemorj/  grows 
cofifus^dy  and  I  know  not  how  the  days  pass  aver 
me.    Good  Lord,  deliver  me  !" 

No  man  was  more  gratefully  sensible  of  any 
kindness  done  to  him  t^an  Johnson.  There  is 
a  little  circumstance  in  his  diary  this  .year, 
which  shews  him  in  a  very  amiable  light 

"July  2.  1  paid  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guineas, 
whicli  he  had  formerly  lent  me  in  my  necessity, 
and  for  which  Tetty  expressed  her  gratituda'' 

*'  July  8.  T  lent  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guineas 
more." 

ii2 
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Here  he  had  a  pleasing  opportunity  of  doing 
the  same  kindness  to  an  old  friend,  which  he 
had  formerly  received  from  him.  Indeed  his 
liberality  as  to  money  was  very  remarkable. 
The  next  article  in  his  diary  is,  "  July  I6th,  I 
received  seventy-five  pounds.  Lent  Mr,  Davies 
twenty-five.'' 

Trinity-College,  Dublin,  at  this  time  sur- 
prised Johnson  with  a  spontaneous  compliment 
of  the  highest  academical  honours,  by  creating 
him  Doctor  of  Laws.  The  diploma,  which  is 
in  my  possession,  is  as  follows: 

"  OMNIBUS  ad  quos  prcesenles  Uteres 
pervenerinty  salutem.  Nos  PrcepositiLs  el  Socii 
Seniores  Collegii  sacrosanctce  el  individuce  Tri- 
nitatis  Regince  ElizabethtB  jtuvta  Dublin,  testa- 
mur,  Samueli  Johnson,  Armigero^  oh  egregiam 
script  arum  elegantiam  et  utililatemj  gratiam  con- 
cessamfuisse  pro  gradu  Doctoratus  in  utroque 
Jure^  octavo  die  Juliiy  Anno  Domini  millesimo 
septingenlesimo  sexagesimo-quinto.  In  cujus  rei 
testimonium  singulorum  manus  et  sigillum  quo  in 
Msce  utimur  apposuimus ;  vicesimo  tertio  die 
Julii,  Anno  Domini  millesimo  septingenlesimo 
sexagesimsO  quinto. 

GuL.  Clement.  Fban.  Andrews.  R.  Murray. 
Tho.  Wilson.  Prop.         RoBtus  Law. 

Tho.  Leland.  Mich.  Kearney.'' 

This  unsolicited  mark  of  distinction,  con- 
ferred on  so  great  a  literary  character,  did  much 
honour  to  the  judgment  and  liberal  spirit  of 
that  learned  body.  Johnson  acknowledged  the 
favour  in  a  letter  to  J^r.  Leland,  one  of  their 
number ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  it. 
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He  appears  this  year  to  have  been  seized 
with  a  temporary  fit  of  ambition,  for  he  had 
thoughts  both  of  studying  law,  and  of  engaging 
in  politicks.  His  "  Prayer  before  the  Study 
of  Law"  is  truly  admirable: 

"  Sept.  26,  1765- 
**  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  wisdom,  with- 
out whose  help  resolutions  are  vain,  without 
whose  blessing  study  is  ineffectual,  enable  me, 
if  it  be  thy  will,  to  attain  such  knowledge  ai# 
may  qualify  me  to  direct  the  doubtful,  and 
instruct  the  ignorant ;  to  prevent  wrongs  and 
terminate  contentions ;  and  grant  that  I  may 
use  that  knowledge  which  1  shall  attain,  to 
thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.    Amen.'^ 

His  prayer  in  the  view  of  becoming  a  politi- 
cian is  entitled,  "  Engaging  in  Politicks  with 
H — n,"  no  doubt,  his  friend,  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable William  Gerard  Hamilton,  for  whom, 
during  a  long  acquaintance,  he  had  a  great 
esteem,  and  to  whose  conversation  he  once 
paid  this  high  compliment :  **  I  am  very  un- 
willing to  be  left  alone.  Sir,  and  therefore  I  go 
with  my  company  down  the  first  pair  of  stairs, 
in  some  hopes  that  they  may,  perhaps,  return 
again;  I  go  with  you.  Sir,  as  far  as  the  street- 
door.**  In  what  particular  department  he  in- 
tended to  engage  does  not  appear,  nor  can  Mr. 
Hamilton  explalh.  His  prayer  is  in  general 
terms:  **  Enlighten  my  understanding  with 
knowledge  of  right,  and  govern  my  will  by  thy 
laws,  that  no  deceit  may  mislead  me,  nor  temp- 
tation corrupt  me;  that  1  may  always  endea- 
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vonr  to  do  good»  and  hinder  evil/'    There  is 
nothing  upon  the  subject  in  his  diary. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  his  being  in- 
troduced into  the  family  of  Mr,  Thrale,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  brewers  in  England,  and 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  South- 
wark.  Foreigners  are  not  a  little  amazed  when 
they  hear  of  brewers,  distillers,  and  men  in 
similar  departments  of  trade,  held  forth  as 
persons  of  considerable  consequence.  In  this 
great  commercial  country,  it  is  natural  that  a 
situation  which  produces  much  wealth  should 
be  considered  as  very  respectable;  and,  no 
doubt,  honest  industry  is  entitled  to  esteem. 
But,  perhaps,  the  too  rapid  advances  of  men  of 
low  extraction  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  that 
distinction  by  bjrth  and  gentility,  which  has 
ever  been  found  beneficial  to  the  grand  scheme 
of  subordination.  Johnson  used  to  give  this 
account  of  the  rise  of  JVlr.Thrale*s  father:  "  He 
worked  at  six  shillings  a  week  for  twenty  years 
in  the  great  brewery,  which  afterwards  was  his 
own.  The  proprietor  of  it  had  an  only  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  a  nobleman.  It  was  not 
fit  that  a  peer  should  continue  the  business. 
On  the  old  man's  death,  therefore,  the  brewery 
was  to  be  sold.  To  find  a  purchaser  for  sp 
large  a  property  was  a  difficult  matter ;  and, 
after  some  time,  it  was  suggested,  that  it  would 
be  adviseable  to  treat  with  Thrale,  a  sensible, 
active,  honest  man,  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  house,  and  transfer  the  whole  to  him  for 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  security  being  taken 
upon  the  property.  This  was  accordingly  set- 
tled.  In  eleven  years  Thrale  paid  the  purchase 
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money.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  lived 
to  be  a  member  of  Parliament  for  South wark* 
But  what  was  most  remarkable  was  the  libe- 
rality with  which  he  used  his  riches.  He  gave 
his  son  and  daughters  the  best  education.  The 
esteem  which  his  good  conduct  procured  him 
from  the  nobleman  who  had  married  his  mas- 
ter's daughter,  made  him  be  treated  with  much 
attention ;  and  his  son,  both  at  school  and  at 
theUniversity  of  Oxford,  associated  with  young 
men  of  the  first  rank.  His  allowance  from  his 
father,  after  he  left  college,  was  splendid ;  not 
less  than  a  thousand  a  year.  This,  in  a  man 
who  had  risen  as  old  Thrale  did,  was  a  very 
extraordinary  instance  of  generosity.  He  used 
to  say,  *  If  this  young  dog  does  not  find  so 
much  after  I  am  gone  as  he  expects,  let  him 
remember  that,  he  has  had  a  great  deal  in  my 
own  time.' 

The  son,  though  in  affluent  circumstances, 
had  good  sense  enough  to  carry  on  his  father's 
trade,  which  was  of  such  extent,  that  I  remem- 
ber he  once  told  me,  he  would  not  quit  it  for 
an  annuity  of  ten  thousand  a  year ;  "  Not  (said 
he)  that  I  get  ten  thousand  a  year  by  it,  but  it 
is  an  estate  to  a  family."  Having  left  daughters 
only,  the  property  was  sold  for  the  immense 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds  ;  a  magnificent  proof  of  what  may  be 
done  by  fair  trade  in  a  long  period  of  time. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  that  a  new 
system  of  gentility*  might  be  established,  upon 

*  Mrs.  Bumey  informs  me  that  she  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say* 
"  An  English  Merchant  is  a  new  species  of  Gentleman."  He, 
perhaps,  had  in  his  mind  the  following  ingenious  passage  in 
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principles  totally  different  from  what  have  hi- 
therto prevailed.  Our  present  heraldry,  it 
may  be  said,  is  suited  to  the  barbarous  times 
in  which  it  had  its  origin.  It  is  chiefly  founded 
upon  ferocious  merit,  upon  military  excellence. 
Why,  in  civilized  times,  we  may  be  asked,  should 
there  not  be  rank  and  honours,  upon  principles 
which,  independent  of  long  custona,  are  cer- 
tainly not  less  worthy,  and  which,  when  once 
allowed  to  be  connected  with  elevation  and  pre- 
cedency, would  obtain  the  same  dignity  in  our 
imagination  ?  Why  should  not  the  knowledge, 
the  skill,  the  expertness,  the  assiduity,  and  the 
spirited  hazards  of  trade  and  commerce,  when 
crowned  with  success,  be  entitled  to  give  those 
flattering  distinctions  by  which  mankind  are 
so  universally  captivated  ?  ^ 

Such  are  the  specious,  but  false,  arguments 
for  a  proposition  which  always  will  find  nu- 
merous advocates,  in  a  nation  where  men  are 
every  day  starting  up  from  obscurity  to  wealth. 
To  refute  them  is  needless.  The  general  sense 
of  mankind  cries  out,  with  irresistible  force, 
*^  Un  gentilhomme  est  toujours  gentilhomme/' 

Mr.  Thrale  had  married  Miss  Hesther  Lynch 
Salusbury,  of  good  Welsh  extraction,  a  lady  of 
lively  talents,  improved  by  education.     That 

"  The  Conscious  Lovers,'*  Act  iv.  Scene  ii.  where  Mr.  Sealand 
thus  addresses  Sir  John  Bevil:  "  Give  me  leave  to  say,  that 
we  merchants  are  a  species  of  gentry  that  have  grown  into  the 
world  this  last  century,  and  are  as  honourable,  and  almost  as 
useful  as  you  landed-folks,  that  have  always  thought  your- 
selves much  above  us ;  your  trading  forsooth  is  extended  no  far- 
ther than  a  load  of  hay,  or  a  fat  ox.  You  are  pleasant  people 
indeed !  because  you  are  generally  bred  up  to  be  lazy,  there- 
fore, I  warrant  you,  industry  is  dishonourable." 
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Johnsoo's  introduction  into  Mr.  Thrale's  fa- 
mily, which  contributed  so  much  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  life,  was  owing  "to  her  desire  for 
his  conversation,  is  a  very  probable  and  the 
general  supposition:  but  it  is  not  the  truth. 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  intimate  with  Mr. 
Thrale,  having  spoken  very  highly  of  Dr.  John- 
son, he  was  requested  to  make  them  acquainted. 
This  being  mentioned  to  Johnson,  he  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  Thrale's  and  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  reception,  both  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  they  so  much  pleased 
with  him,  that  his  invitations  to  their  house 
were  more  and  more  frequent,  till  at  last  he  be- 
came one  of  the  family,  and  an  apartment  was 
appropriated  to  him,  both  in  their  house  at 
South wark  and  in  their  villa  at  Streatham. 

/Johnson  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for  Mr. 
Thrale,  as  a  man  of  excellent  principles,  a  good 
scholar,  well  skilled  in  trade,  of  a  sound  un- 
derstanding, and  of  manners  such  as  presented 
the  character  of  a  plain  independent  English 
'sq/rire.  As  this  family  will  frequently  be 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages, 
and  as  a  false  notion  has  prevailed  that  Mr» 
Thrale  was  inferiour,  and  income  degree  insig- 
nificant, compared  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  a  true  state  of  the  case  from  the 
authority  of  Johnson  himself  in  his  own  words. 

**  I  know  no  man,  (said  he)  who  is  more  mas- 
ter of  his  wife  and  family  than  Thrale.  If  he 
but  holds  up  a  finger,  he  is  obeyed.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  she  is  above  him 
in  literary  attainments.  She  is  xupre  flippant; 
but  he  has  ten  times  her  learning :  he  is  a  re- 
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gular  scholar;  but  her  learning  is  that  of  a 
school-boy  in  one  of  the  lower  forms."  My 
readers  may  naturally  wish  for  some  repre- 
sentation of  the  figures  of  this  couple.  Mr. 
Thrale  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  stately. 
As  for  Madam  or  my  Mistress ^  by  which  epi- 
thets Johnson  used  to  mention  Mrs.  Thrale, 
she  was  short,  plump,  and  brisk.  She  has 
herself  given  us  a  lively  view  of  the  idea  which 
Johnson  had  of  her  person,  on  her  appeariug 
before  him  in  a  dark-coloured  gown :  **  You 
little  creatures  should  never  wear  those  sort  of 
clothes,  however;  they  are  unsuitable  in  every 
way.  What!  have  not  all  these  insects  gay 
colours?"*  Mr.  Thrale  gave  his  wife  a  liberal 
indulgence,  both  in  the  choice  of  their  com-, 
pany,  and  in  the  mode  of  entertdning  them. 
He  understood  and  valued  Johnson,  without 
remission,  from  their  first  acquaintance  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Thrale  was  enchanted 
with  Johnson's  conversation  for  its  own  sake, 
and  had  also  a  very  allowable  vanity  in  appear- 
ing to  be  honoured  with  the  attention  of  so 
celebrated  a  man. 

Nothing' could  be  more  fortunate  for  John- 
son thap  this  connection.  He  had  at  Mr. 
Thrale's  all  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of 
life ;  his  melancholy  was  diverted,  and  his  irre- 
gular habits  lessened  by  association  with  an 
agreeable  and  well-ordered  family.  He  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  even  af- 
fection. The  vivacity  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  literary 
talk  roused  him  to  cheerfulness  and  exertion, 
even  when  they  )J^ere  alone.     But  this  was  not 

*  Mrs.  PiozEi's  Anecdotes,  p.  279. 
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often  the  cate ;  for  he  found  here  a  constant 
succession  of  i/vhat  gave  hioi  the  highest  en* 
joyment,  the  society  of  the  learned,  the  witty, 
and  the  eminent  in  every  way ;  who  were  as- 
sembled in  numerous  companies,  called  forth 
his  wonderful  powers,  and  ^gratified  him  with 
admiration,  to  which  no  man  could  be  in- 
sensible. 

In  the  October  of  this  year  he  at  length  gave 
to  the  world  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which, 
if  it  had  no  other  merit  but  that  ,of  producing 
his  Preface,  in  which  the  excellencies  and  de- 
fects of  that  immortal  bard  are  displayed  with 
a  masterly  hand,  the  nation  would  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain.  A  blind  indiscriminate  ad- 
miration of  Shakespeare  had  exposed  the  Bri- 
tish nation  to  the  ridicule  of  foreigners.  John- 
son, by  candidly  admitting  the  faults  of  his 
poet,  had  the  more  credit  in  bestowing  on  him 
deserved  and  indisputable  praise ;  and  doubtless 
none  of  all  his  panegyrists  have  done  him  half 
so  much  honour.  Thfeir  praise  was  like  that  of  a 
counsel,  upon  his  own  side  of  the  cause;  John- 
son's was  like  the  grave^  well  considered,  and 
impartial  opinion  of  the  judge,  which  falls  from 
his  lips  with  weight,  and  is  received  with  re- 
verence. What  he  did  as  a  commentator  has 
no  small  share  of  merit,  though  his  researches 
were  not  so  ample,  and  his  investigations  so 
acute  as  they  might  have  been,  which  we  now 
certainly  knovv  from  the  labours  of  other  able 
and  ingenious  oriticks  who  have  followed  him. 
He  has  enriched  his  edition  with  a  concise  ac- 
count of  each  play,  and  of  its  characteristick 
excellence.      Many  of  his  Dojtes  have  illus- 
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trated  obscurities  in  the  text,  and  placed  pas- 
sages eminent  for  beauty  in  a  more  conspicuous 
light ;  and  he  has,  in  general,  exhibited  such  a 
mode  of  annotation,  as  may  be  beneficial  to  all 
subsequent  editors. 

His  Shakespeare  was  virulently  attacked  by 
Mr.  William  Kenrick,  who  obtained  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  a  Scotch  University,  and  wrote 
for  the  booksellers  in  ^  great  variety  of  branches. 
Though  he  certainly  was  not  without  consi- 
derable merit,  he  wrote  with  so  little  regard  to 
decency,  and  principles,  and  decorum,  and  in 
so  hasty  a  manner,  that  his  reputation  was  nei- 
ther extensive  nor  lasting.  L  remember  one 
evening,  when  some  of  his  works  were  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Goldsmith  said,  he  had  never  heard 
of  them;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
"  Sir,  he  is  one  of  the  many  who  have  made 
themselves  publick,  without  making  themselves 
known.^' 

A  young  student  of  .Oxford,  of  the  name  of 
Barclay,  wrote  an  answer  to  Kenrick's  review 
of  Johnson's  Shakespeare.  Johnson  was  at 
first  angry- that  Kenrick's  attack  should  have 
the  credit  of  an  answer.  But  afterwards,  con- 
sidering the  young  man's  good  intention,  he 
kindly  noticed  him,  and  probably  would  have 
done  more,  had  not  the  young  man  died. 

In  his  Preface  to  Shakespeare,  Johnson 
treated  Voltaire  very  contemptuously,  observ- 
ing, upon  some  of  his  remarks,  ^* These  are  the 
petty  cavils  of  petty  minds.'*  Voltaire  in  re- 
venge made  an  attack  upon  Johnson,  in  one  of 
his  numerous  literary  sallies  which  I  remember 
to  have  read ;  but  there  being  no  general  index 
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to  his  voluminous  works,  have  searched  in  vain, 
and  therefore  canpot  quote  it. 

Voltaire  was  an  antagonist  with  whom  I 
thought  Johnson  should  not  disdain  to  contend. 
I  pressed  him  to  answer.  He  said,  he  perhaps 
might;  but  he  never  did. 

Mr.  Burney  having  occasion  to  write  to 
Johnson  for  some  receipts  for  subscriptions  to 
his  Shakespeare,  which  Johnson  had  omitted  to 
deliver  when  the  money  was  paid,  he  availed 
himself  of  that  opportunity  of  thanking  John- 
son for  the  great  pleasure  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  perusal  of  .his  Preface  to 
Shakespeare;  which,  although  it  excited  much 
clamour  against  him  at  first,  is  now  justly 
ranked  among  the  most  excellent  of  his  wri- 
tings. To  this  letter  Johnson  returned  the 
following  answer: 

"TO   CHARL£S   BURNEY,    ESQ.   IN   POLAND- 
STREET. 

"  SIR, 

"  1  AM  sorry  that  your  kindness  to  me  has 
brought  upon  you  so  much  trouble,  though 
you  have  taken  care  to  abate  that  sorrow,  by 
the  pleasure  which  I  receive  from  your  appro- 
bation. 1  defend  my  criticism  in  the  same 
manner  with  you.  We  must  confess  the  faults 
of  our  favourite,  to  gain  credit  to  our  praise  of 
of  his  excellencies.  He  that  claims,  either  in 
himself  or  for  another,  the  honours  of  perfec- 
tion, will  surely  injure  the  reputation  which  he 
designs  to  assist. 
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'^  Be  pteased  to  make  my  complimeots  to 

your  family. 

**  I  am,  l^ii*, 

*^  Your  most  obliged 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.Johnson." 
"  Oct.  16,  1765. 

From  one  of  his  Journals  I  transcribed  what 
follows: 

"  At  church,  Oct.— 65. 

**  To  avoid  all  singularity  ;  Bonaventura.* 

•*  To  come  in  before  service,  and  compose 
my  mind  by  meditation,  or  by  reading  some 
portions  of  scripture.     Tetty. 

**  If  I  can  hear  the  sermon  to  attend  it,  un- 
less attention  be  more  troublesome  than  useful. 

"  To  consider  the  act  of  prayer  as  a  reposal 
of  myself  upon  God,  and  a  resignation  of  all 
into  his  holy  hand." 

In  1764  and  1765  it  should  seem  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  so  busily  employed  with  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  as  to  have  had  little  lei- 
sure for  any  other  literary  exertion,  or,  indeed, 
even  for  private  correspondence.  He  did  not 
favour  me  with  a  single  letter  for  more  than 
two  years,  for  which  it  will  appear  that  he  af- 
terwards apologised. 

He  was,  however,  at  all  times  ready  to  give 
assistance  to  his  friends,  and  others,  in  revising 
their  works,  and  in  writing  for  them,  or  greatly 
improving  their  Dedications.     In  that  courtly 

•  He  was  probably  proposing  to  himself  the  model  of  this 
excellent  person,  who  for  his  piety  was  named  the  Seraphick 
Doctor. 
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species  of  composition  no  man  excelled  Dn 
Johnson.  Though  the  loftiness  of  his  mind 
prevented  him  from  ever  dedicating  in  his  own 
person,  he  wrote  a  very  great  number  of  Dedi- 
cations for  others.  Some  of  these,  the  persons 
who  were  favoured  with  them  are  unwilling 
i^hould  be  mentioned,  from  a  too  anxious  appre- 
hension, as  I  think,  that  they  might  be  sus- 
pected of  having  received  larger  assistance; 
and  some,  after  all  the  diligence  I  have  be- 
stowed, have  escaped  my  enquiries.  He  told 
me,  a  great  many  years  ago,  "  he  believed  he 
bad  dedicated  to  all  the  Royal  Family  round; 
and  it  was  indifferent  to  him  what  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work  dedicated,  provided  it  were 
innocent  He  once  dedicated  some  musick  for 
the  German  Flute  to  Edward,  Duke  of  York. 
In  writing  Dedications  for  others,  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  by  no  means  speaking  his 
own  sentiments. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  silence,  I  never 
omitted  to  write  to  him,  when  I  had  any  thing 
worthy  of  communicating.  I  generally  kept 
copies  of  my  letters  to  him,  that  I  might  have  a, 
full  view  of  our  correspondence,  and  never  be 
at  a  loss  to  understand  any  reference  in  his 
letters.  He  kept  the  greater  part  of  mine  very 
carefully ;  land  a  short  time  before  his  death 
was  attentive  enough  to  seal  them  up  in  bundles, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  d^^ered  to  me,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  Amongst  them  I  found  one, 
of  which  I  had  not  made  a  copy,  and  which  I  own 
I  read  with  pleasure  at  the  distance  of  almost 
twenty  years.  It  is  dated  November,  1765,  at 
the  palace  of  Pascal  Paoli,.iu  Corte,  the  capital 
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of  Corsica,  and  is  full  of  generous  enthusiasm. 
After  giving  a  sketch  of  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard  in  that  island,  it  proceeds  thus:  "I  dare 
to  call  this  a  spirited  tour.  1  dare  to  challenge 
your  approbation.*'  ^ 

This  letter  produced  the  following  answer, 
which  1  found  on  my  arrival  at  Paris. 

A  Mr.  BoswELL,  chez  i!f r.  Waters,  Banquier, 
a  Paris. 

"dear  sie, 

"  Apologies  are  seldom  of  any  use.  We 
will  delay  till  your  arrival,  the  reasons  good  or 
bad,  which  have  made  me  such  a  i;paring  and 
ungrateful  correspondent.  Be  assuretl,  for  the 
present,  that  nothing  has  lessened  either  the 
esteem  or  love  with  which  I  dismissed  you  at 
Harwich,  Both  have  been  increased  by  all 
that  I  have  been  told  of  you  by  yourself  or 
others;  and  when  you  return,  you  will  re- 
turn to  an  unaltered,  and,  I  hope,  unalterable 
friend. 

"AH  that  you  have  to  fear  from  me  is  the 
vexation  of  disappointing  me.  No  uiari  loves 
to  frustrate  expectations  which  have  been 
formed  in  his  favour;  and  the  pleasure  which 
I  promise  myself  from  your  journals  and  re- 
marks is  so  great^  that  perhaps  no  degree  of 
attention  or  discernment  "will  be  sufficient  to 
afford  it.        •• 

"  Come  home,  however,  and  take  you  chance. 
I  long  to  see  you,  and  to  hear  you;  and  hope 
that  we  shall  not  be  so  long  separated  again. 
Come  home,  and  expect  such  welcome  as  is 
due  to  him  whom  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity 
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has  led,  \vbere  perhaps  no  native  of  this  coun- 
try ever  was  before.  ^ 

"  I  have  no  news  to  tell  yon  that  can  deserve 
your  notice;  nor  would  1  willingly  lessen  the 
pleasure  that  any  novelty  may  give  you  at  your 
return.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  among  us  a  mind  which  has  been  so  long 
feasted  with  variety.  But  let  us  try  what  es- 
teem and  kindness  can  effect. 

"As  your  father's  liberaHty  has  indulged  you 
with  so  long  a  ramble,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
think  his  sickness,  or  even  his  desire  to  see 
you,  a  sufficient  reason  for  hastening  your  re- 
turn. The  longer  we  live,  and  the  more  we 
think,  the  higher  value  we  learn  to  put  on  the 
friendship  and  tenderness  of  parents  and  of 
friends.  Parents  we  can  have  but  once;  and/ 
he  promises  himself  too  much  who  enters  Iife\ 
with  the  expectatii3Q  of  finding  many  friendisj 
Upon  some  motive,  1  hope  that  you  will  be 
here  soon ;  and  am  willing  to  think  that  it  vtrill 
be  an  inducement  to  your  return,  that  it  is  sin- 
cerely desired  by,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

**  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet-street, 
January  14,  1766. 

I  returned  ta  London  in  February,  and  found 
Dr.  Johnson  in  a  good  house  in  Johnson's 
court,  Fleet-street,  in  which  he  had  accommo- 
dated Miss  Wil lianas  with  an  apartment  on  the 
ground-floor,  while  Mr.  Levett  occupied  his 
post  in  the  garret:  his  faithful  Francis  was  still 
attending   upon   him.     He  received  me  with 

VOL.  I.  K  k 
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much  kiodness.  The  fragments  of  our  first 
conversation,  which  I  have  preserved,  are  these: 
I  told  him  that  Voltaire,  iu  a  conversation 
with  me,  had  distinguished  Pope  and  Dryden 

ithus:— **  Pope  drives  a  handsome  chariot,  with 
a  couple  of  neat  trim  nags;  Dryden  a  coach, 
and  six  stately  horses."  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
the  truth  is,  they  both  drive  coaches  and  six; 
but  Dry  den's  horses  are  either  galloping  or 
^tumbling:  Pope's  go  at  a  steady  even  trot."* 
He  said  of  Goldsmith's  ** Traveller,"  which 
had  been  published  in  my  absence,  ''There  has 
not  been  so  fine  a  poem  since  Pope's  time." 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  settle,  with  authen- 
tick  precision,  what  has  long  floated  iu  public 
report,  as  to  Johnson'^  being  hiruKelf  the  au* 
thour  of  a  considerable  part  of  that  poem. 
Much,  no  doubt,  both  of  the  sentiments  and 
expressions,  were  derived  from  conversation 
with  him ;  and  it  was  certainly  submitted  to  his 
"T^^h/J^c^  friendly  reversion :  but  in  the  year  1783  he,  at 
my  request,  marked  with  a  pencil  the  lines  which 
he  had  furnished,  which  are  only  line  420th. 
"  To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faipt  to  go;" 

and  the  concluding  ten  lines  except  the  last 
couplet  but  one,  which  [  distinguish  by  the 
Italick  character: 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Gray  has  employed  somewhat 
the  same  image  to  characterise  Dryden.  He,  indeed,  fur* 
nishes  his  car  with  but  two  horses ;  but  they  are  of  ''  ethereal 
race:". 

**  Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car, 
"  Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
<*  Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 

*'  With  necks  in  thunder  cloath'd,  and  longresoundingpace.'^ 

Qde  on  the  Progress  of  Poest^. 
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"  ^ow  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 

"  That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure. 

"  Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign'd, 

"  Our  own  felicity  we  make  or -find; 

*'  With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 

"  Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestick  joy : 

"  The  lifted  axe^  the  agonizing  wheels 

"  Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damitn's  bed  of  steely 

^'  To  men  remote  from  power,  but  rarely  known, 

•'  Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own." 

He  added,  "These  are  all  of  which  I  can  be 
sure."  They  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the 
whole,  which  consists  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  verses.  Goldsmith,  in  the  couplet 
which  he  inserted,  mentions  Luke  as  a  person 
M'ell  known,  anil  superficial  readers  have  passed 
it  over  quite  smoothly;  while  those  of  more 
attention  have  been  much  perplexed  by  Luke, 
as  by  Lydiat,  in  **The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes/'  The  truth  is,  that  Goldsmith  him- 
self was  in  a  mistake.  *'  In  the  Respublica 
Hungarica^''  there  is  an  account  of  a  desperate 
rebellion  in  the  year  1514,  headed  by  two  bro- 
thers, of  the  name  of  Zeck^  George  and  Luke. 
When  it  was  quelled,  George^  not  Luke^  was 
punished  by  his  head  being  encircled  with  a 
red  hot  iron  crown:  "  corona  candescejite Jerrea 
coronatur.^'  The  same  severity  of  torture  was 
exercised  on  the  Earl  of  Athol,  one  of  the  mur- 
derers of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland. 

Dr.  Johnson  at  the  same  tinje  favoured  me 
by  marking  the  lines  which  he  furnished  to 
Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village,"  which  are 
only  the  last  foulr: 

**  That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
**  As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away: 
"  While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
**  As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky." 

Talking  of  education;  "  People  have  now-a- 
days,  (said  be)  got  a  strange  opinion  that  every 
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thiDg  should  be  taught  by  lectures.  Now,  I 
cannot  see  that  lectures  can  do  so  much  good 
as  reading  the  books  from  which  the  lectures 
are  taken.  I  know  nothing  that  can  be  best  taught 
by  lectures,  except  where  experiments  are  to 
be  shown.  You  may  teach  chymistry  by  lectures. 
You  may  teach  making  of  shoes  by  lectures!" 

At  night  I  supped  with  him  at  the  Mitre  Ta- 
vern, that  we  might  renew  our  social  intimacy 
at  the  original  place  of  meeting.  But  there 
was  now  a  considerable  difference  in  his  way  of 
living.  Having  had  an  illness,  in  which  he 
was  advised  to  leave  off  wine,  he  had,  from 
that  period,  continued  to  abstain  from  it,  and 
drank  only  water,  or  lemonade. 

I  told  him  that  a  foreign  friend  of  his,  whom 
1  had  met  with  abroad,  was  so  wretchedly  per- 
verted to  infidelity,  that  he  treated  the  hopes 
of  immortality  with  brutal  levity;  and  said, 
'*As  man  dies  like  a  dog,  let  him  lie  like  a 
dog."  Johnson.  **i7  he  dies  like  a  dog,  let  him 
lie  like  a  dog."  I  added,  that  this  man  said  to 
me,  ^*I  hate  mankind,  for  I  think  myself  one  of 
'  the  best  of  them,  and  I  know  how  bad  I  am." 
Johnson.  **Sir,  he  must  be  very  singular  in 
his  opinion,  if  he  thinks  himself  one  of  the  best 
of  men ;  for  none  of  his  friends  think  him  so." 
He  said,  *' No  honest  man  could  be  a  Deist; 
for  no  man  could  be  so  after  a  fair  examina- 
tion of  the  proofs  of  Christianity."  I  named 
Hume.  Johnson.  "No,  Sir;  Hume  owaed  to 
a  clergyman  in  the  bishoprick  of  Ddrham, 
that  he  had  never  read  the  New  Testament  with 
attention."  I  mentioned  Hume's  notion^  that 
all  who  are  happy  are  equally  happy;  a  little 
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miss  with  a  new  gown  at  a  dancing-school  ball, 
a  general  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  and 
an  orator,  after  having  made  an  eloquent  speech 
in  a  great  assembly.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  that  all 
who  are  happy,  are  equally  happy,  is  not  true.  ^ 
A  peasant  and  a  philosopher  may  be  equally 
satisfied^  but  not  equally  happy.  Happiness 
consists  in  the  multiplicity  of  agreeable  consci- 
ousness. A  peasant  has-  not  capacity  for  hav- 
ing equal  happiness  with  a  philosopher."  I  re-_ 
member  this  very  question  very  happily  illus- 
trated in  opposition  to  Hume,  by  the  Rev.  Mn 
Robert  Brown,  at  Utrecht.  "A  small  drinking- 
glass  and  a  large  one,  (said  he)  may  be  equally 
full;  but  the  large  oneholds  more  than  the  small." 
Dr.  Johnson  was  very  kind  this  evening,,  and 
said  to  me,  *'You  have  now  lived  five-and* 
twenty  years,  and  you  have  employed  them 
well."  "Alas,  Sir,  (said  I,)  I  fear  not.  Do  1 
know  history?  Do  1  know  mathematicks? 
Do  I  know  law?"  Johnson.  •*  Why,  Sir, 
though  you  may  know  no  science  so  well  as  to 
be  able  to  teach  it,  and  no  profession  so  well 
as  to  be  able  to  follow  it,  your  general  mass  of 
knowledge  of  books  and  men  renders  you  very 
capable  to  make  yourself  master  of  any 'Science, 
or  fit  yourself  for  any  profession."  I  mentioned 
that  a  gay  friend  had  advised  me  against  being 
a  lawyer,  because  I  should  be  excelled  by 
plodding  blockheads.  Johnson.  *^  Why,  Sir, 
in  the  fornmlary  and  statutory  part  of  law,  a 
plodding  block-head  may  excel ;  but  in  the  in* 
genious  and  rational  part  of  it  a  plodding  block- 
head can  never  excel.'* 

I  talked  of  the  modq  adopte(l  by  some  to 
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rise  in  the  world,  by  courting  great  men,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  subniitted  to  it. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  I  never  was  near  enough 
to  great  men,  to  court  them.  You  may  be 
prudently  attached  to  great  men,  and  yet  inde- 
pendent. You  are  not  to  do  what  you  think 
wrong;  and.  Sir,  you  are  to  calculate,  and  not 
pay  too  dear  for  what  you  get.  You  must  not 
give  a  shilling's  worth  of  court  for  sixpence 
worth  of  good.  But  if  you  can  get  a  shilling's 
worth  of  good  for  sixpence  worth  of  court,  you 
are  a  fool  if  you  do  not  pay  court." 

He  said,  "If  converts  should  be  allowed  at 
all,  they  should  only  be  retreats  for  persons 
unable  to  serve  the  publick,or  who  have  served  it. 
It  is  our  first  duty  to  serve  society ;  and,  after  we 
have  done  that,  we  may  attend  wholly  to  the  sal- 
vation of  our  own  souls.  A  youthful  passion  for 
abstracted  devotion  should  not  be  encouraged.'* 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  second  sight,  and 
other  mysterious  manifestations;  the  fulfilment 
of  which,  I  suggested,  might  happen  by  chance, 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  but  they  have  happened 
so  often  that  mankind  have  agreed  to  think 
them  not  fortuitous.'- 

I  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  of  what  I  had 
seen  in  Corsica,  and  of  my  intention  to  publish 
an  account  of  it.  He  encouraged  me  by  say- 
ing, **  You  cannot  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sub- 
ject; but  all  that  you  tell  us  will  be  new  to  us. 
Give  us  as  many  anecdotes  as  you  can." 

Our  next  meeting  at  the  Mitre  was  on  Sa- 
turday the  15th  of  Februlary,  when  I  pre- 
sented to  him  my  old  and  most  intimate  friertd, 
the  Reverend  Mn  Temple,  then  of  Cambridge. 
1  having  mentioned  that  I  bad  passed  some 
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time  with  Rousseau  in  His  wild  retreat,  and 
having  quoted  some  remark  made  by  Mr, 
Wilkes,  with  whom  I  had  spent  many  pleasant 
hours  in  Italy,  Johnson  said,  (sarcastically,) 
^*  It  seems,  Sir,  you  have  kept  very  good  com- 
pany abroad,  Rousseau  and  Wilkes  !*'  Thinkingit 
enought  to  defend  one  at  a  time,  I  said  nothing  as 
to  my  gay  friend,  but  answered  with  a  smile,  '*My 
dear  Sir,  you  don't  call  Rousseau  bad  company. 
Do  you  really  think  him  a  bad  man  ?  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  if  you  are  talking  jestingly  of  this,  I  dorrt 
talk  with  you.  If  you  mean  to  be  serious,  I 
think  him  one  of  the  worst  of  men ;  a  rascal, 
who  ought  to  be  hunted  out  of  society,  as  he 
has  been.  Three  or  four  nations  have  expelled 
him :  and  it  is  a  shame  he  is  protected  in  this 
country."  BoswEiiL.  **  1  don't  deny,  Sir,  but 
that  bis  novel  may,  perhaps  do  harm;  but  I 
cadnot  think  his  intention  was  bad.^  John- 
son. "  Sir,  that  will  not  do.  We  cannot 
prove  any  man's  intention  to  be  bad.  You  may 
shoot  a  man  through  the  head,  and  say  you  in- 
tended to  miss  him;  but  the  judge  will  order 
you  to  be  hanged.  An  alleged  want  of  inten- 
tiou,  when  evil  is  committed,  will  not  be  al- 
lowed in  a  court  of  justice.  Rousseau,  Sir,  is 
a  i^ery  bad  man.  I  would  sooner  sign  a  sen- 
tence for  his  transportation,  than  that  of  any 
felon  who  has  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these 
many  years.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  him 
work  in  the  plantations."  Boswell.  *^Sir,  do 
you  think  him  as  bad  a  man  as  Voltaire?" 
Johnson*  **  Why,  Sir,  it  is  difficult  to  settle 
the  proportion  of  iniquity  between  them." 

This  violence  seemed  very  strange  to  me, 
who  bad  read  many  of  Rousseau's  animated 
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Mnritiogs  with  great  pleasure,  ^nd  even  edifica- 
tion; had  been  much  pleased  with  his  society, 
and  wa»  just  come  from  the  Continent,  where 
he  was  very  generally  admired.  Nor  can  1  yet 
allow  that  he  deserves  the  very  severe  censure 
which  Johnsoii  pronounced  upon  him.  His 
absurd  preference  of  savage  to  civilized  life, 
and  otlier  singularities,  are  proofs  rather  of  ^ 
defect  in  his  understanding,  than  of  any  de- 
pravity in  his  heart.  And  notwithstanding  the 
unfisivourable  opinion  which  many  worthy  men 
have  expressed  of  his  '^  Profession  de  Foi  du 
Vicaire  Savoyard^'^  I  cannot  help  ad  miring  it  as 
the  performance  of  a  man  full  of  sincere  re- 
verential submission  to  Divine  Mystery,  though 
beset  with  perplexing  doubts:  a  state  of  mind 
to  be  viewed  with  pity  rather  than  with  anger. 

On  his  favourite  subject  of  subordination, 
Johnson  said,  ^'  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that 
men  are  naturally  equal,  that  no  two  people 
can  be  half  an  hour  togethei*,  but  one  shall  ac- 
quire an  evident  superiority  over  the  other." 

I  mentioned  the  advice  given  us  by  philo- 
sophers, to  console  ourselves,  when  distressed 
or  embarrassed,  by  thinking  of  those  who  are 
in  a  worse  situation  than  ourselves.  This,  I 
observed,  could  not  apply  to  all,  for  there  must 
be  some  who  have  nobody  worse  than  they  are. 
Johnson.  **  Why  to  be  sure.  Sir,  there  are;  but 
they  don't  know  it.  There  is  no  being  so  poor  and 
so  contemptible,  who  does  not  think  there  is  some- 
body stilf  poorer,  and  still  more  contemptible." 

As  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time  was  very 
short,  1  had  not  many  opportunities  of  being 
with  Dr.  Johnson;  but  I  felt  my  veneration 
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for  him  in  no  degree  lesseaed,  by  my  having 
seen  multofn$m  hominum  mores  et  urbes.  On 
the  contrary,  by  having  it  in  my  power  to  com- 
pare him  with  many  of  the  most  celebrated  per- 
sons of  other  countries,  my  admiration  of  his  ex- 
traordinary mind  was'increased  and  confirmed. 

The  roughness,  indeed,  which  Kometimes 
appeared  in  his  manners,  was  more  striking  to 
me  now,  from  my  having  been  accustomed  to 
the  studied  smooth  complying  habits  of  the 
Continent;  and  I  clearly  recognised  in  him, 
not  withoutrespect  for  his  honest  conscientious 
zeal,  the  same  indignant  and  sarcastical  mode 
of  treating  every  attempt  to  unhinge  or  weaken 
good  principles. 

One  evening,  when  a  young  gentleman  teased 
him  with  an  account  of  the  infidelity  of  his 
servant,  who,  he  said,  would  not  believe  the 
scriptures,  because  he  could  not.read  them  in 
the  original  tongues,  and  be  sure  that  they 
were  not  invented.  "  Why,  foolish  fellow, 
(said  Johnson,)  has  he  any  better  authority  for 
almost  every  thing  that  he  believes?" — Bos- 
wcLL.  *^  Then  the  vulgar.  Sir,  never  can  know 
they  are  right,  but  must  submit  themselves  to 
the  learned."  Johnson.  "  To  be  sure.  Sir. 
The  vulgar  are  the  children  of  the  State,  and 
must  be  taught  like  children." — Bosw£LL. 
"  Then,  Sir,  a  poor  Turk  must  be  a  Mahometan, 
just  as  a  poor  Englishman  must  be  a  Christian?'^ 
— ^Johnson.  "  Why,  yes,  Sir;  and  what  then? 
This  now  is  suchstufifas  I  used  to  talk  to  my  mo- 
ther, when  I  first  began  to  think  myself  a  clever 
fellow;  and  she  ought  to  haveVhipt  me  for  \t.* 

Another  evening  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  I  called 
on  him,  with  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  him  to 
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sup  with  lis  at  the  Mitre.  We  found  him  in- 
disposed^ and  resolved  not  to  go  abroad. 
**  Come,  then,  (said  Goldsmith,)  we  will  not  go 
to  the  Mitre  to-night,  since  we  cannot  have  the 
big  man  with  us."  Johnson  then  called  for  ^ 
bottle  of  port,  of  which  Goldsmith  and  I  par- 
took, while  our  friend,  now  a  water-drinker, 
sat  by  us.  Goldsmith.  "  I  thinly,  Mr,  John- 
son, you  don't  go  near  the  theatres  now.  You 
give  yourself  ho  more  concern  about  a  new 
play,  than  if  you  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  stage.'*  Johnson.  **  Why,  Sir,  our 
tastes  greatly  alter.  The  lad  does  not  care  for 
the  child's  rattle,  and  the  old  man  does  not 
care  for  the  young  man's  whore."  Goldsmith. 
"Nay,  Sir,  but  your  Muse  was  not  a  whore." 
JobNsoN.  ^*  Sir,  I  do  not  think  she  was.  But^ 
as  we  advance  in  the  journey  of  life  we  drop 
some  of  the  things  which  have  pleased  us; 
whether  it  be  that  we  are  fatigued  and  don't 
cfao6se  to  carry  so  many  things  any  farther,  or 
that  we  find  other  things  which  we  like  better.'' 
BoswELL.  "  But,  Sir,  Why  don't  you  give  us 
something  in  some  other  way?"  Goldsmith. 
**  Ay,  Sir,  we  have  a  claim  upon  you."  John- 
son. "No,  Sir,  I  am  not  obliged  to  do  any 
luore.  No  man  is  obliged  to  do  as  much  as  he 
can  do.  A  man  is  to  have  part  of  his  life  to 
himself.  If  a  soldier  has  fought  a  good  many 
caimpaigus^  he  is  not  to  be  blamed,  if  he  retires 
to  ease  and  tranquillity.  A  physician,  who 
has  practised  long  in  a  great  city,  may  be  ex- 
cused, if  he  retires  to  a  small  town,  and  takes 
less  pj*actice.  Now,  Sir,  tl^e  good  I  can  do  by 
my  conversation  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
the  ^good  I  can  do  by  tny  vmtings,  that  the 
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practice  of  a  physician,  retired  to  a  small  towtt, 
does  to  his  practice  in  a  great  city."  Boswell^ 
"  But  I  wonder,  Sir,  you  have  hot  more  plea- 
sure in  writing  than  in  not  writing/*  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  you  mat/  wonder." 

He  talked  of  making  verses,  and  observed, 
"  The  great  difficulty  is,  to  know  when  you 
have  made  good  ones.  When  composing,  I 
have  generally  had  them  in  my  mind,  perhaps 
fifty  at  ti  time,  walking  up  and  down  in  my 
room ;  and  then  I  have  written  them  down, 
and  often,  from  laziness,  have  written  only  half 
lines.  I  have  written  a  hundred  lines  in  a  day. 
I  remember,  I  w^-otea  hundred  lines  of  *The  Va- 
nity of  Human  Wishes'  in  a  day.  Doctor,  (turn- 
ing to  Goldsmith,)  f  am  not  quite  idle ;  I  made 
one  line  t'other  day;  but  I  nmde  no  more." 
Goldsmith.  "  Let  us  hear  it ;  we'll  put  a  bad 
one  to  it."  Johnson.  "No,  Sir;  I  have  forgot  it.*' 

Such  specimens  of  the  easy  and  playful  con- 
versation of  the  great  Dr.  Samuel  Johnsoh  are, 
I  think,. to  be  prized;  as  exhibiting  the  little 
varieties  of  a  Witid  so  enlarged  and-so  po*verful 
when  objects  of  cotiseqnence  require  it*  exer- 
tions, and  as  giving  us  a  tninut^  knowledge  of 
his  character  and  modes  of  thinking. 

**  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.  AT  LANGTON. 

^*  DEAR    SIR, 

"What  VOiiV  friends  haVe  done,  that  from 
your  departure  till  now  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  you,  none  of  ns  ^re  able  to  inform  the  rest; 
but  as  we  are  all  beglected  alike,  no  one  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  complaint 

"  I  should  have  known  nothing  of  you  or  of 
Langton,  from  the  tivtie  that  dear  Miss  Langton 
left  us»  had  uot  I  met  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Lincoln, 
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one  day  in  the  street^  by  whom  I  was  informed 
that  Mr.Langton,  your  Mamma,andyourself»bad 
been  all  ill,  but  that  you  were  all  recovered. 

"  That  sickness  should  suspend  your  cor- 
respondence, I  did  not  wonder;  but  hoped 
that  it  would  be  renewed  at  your  recovery. 

**  Since  you  will  not  inform  us  where  you  are, 
or  how  you  live,  1  know  not  whether  you  de- 
sire to  know  any  thing  of  us.  However^  I  will 
tell  you  that  the  club  subsists;  but  we  have 
the  loss  of  Burke's  company  since  he  has  been 
engaged  in  publick  business,  in  which  he  has 
gained  more  reputation  than  perhaps  any  man 
at  his  [first]  appearance  ever  gained  before.  He 
made  two  speeches  in  the  House  for  repealing 
the  Stamp-act,  which  were  publickly  commend- 
ed by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  have  fdled  the  town  with 
wonder. 

^^  Burke  is  a  great  man  by  nature,  and  is  ex- 
pected soon  to  attain  civil  greatness.  I  am 
grown  greater  too,  for  I  have  maintained  the 
news-papers  these  many  weeks;  and,  what  is 
greater  still,  I  have  risen  every  morning  since 
Wew-year's  day,  at  about  eight :  when  I  was 
up,  I  have  indteed  done  but  little:  yet  it  is  no 
slight  advancement  to  obtain  for  so  many  hours 
more  the  consciousness  of  being. 

"I  wish  you 'were  in  my  new  study;  I  am 
now  writing  the  first  letter  in  it.  I  think  it 
looks  very  pretty  about  me. 

**  Dyer  is  constant  at  the  club  ;  Hawkins  is 
remiss;  1  am  not  over  diligent  Dr.  INugeut, 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  are  very 
constant.  Mr.  Lye  is  printing  his  Saxon  and 
Gothick  Dictionary  :  all  thb  club  subscribes. 
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**  You  will  pay  my  respects  to  all  my  Lin- 
colnshire friends.     1  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  affectionately  your's, 

'*  Sam.  Johnhon." 

"  March  9,  1766. 
*<  Johnson's-court,  Fleet- street. 

"    TO    BENNET    LANGTON,    tSQ     AT    LANGTON. 

'*  DEAR    SIR, 

''  In  supposing  that  1  should  be  more  than 
commonly  affected  by  the  death  of  Peregrine 
Langton,*  you  were  not  mistaken  ;  he  w«s  one 
of  those  whom  I  loved  at  once  by  instinct  and 
by  reason.  I  have  seldom  indulged  more  hope 
of  any  thing  than  of  being  able  to  improve  our 
acquaintance  to  friendship.  Many  a  time  have 
I  placed  myself  again  at  Langton,  and  ima- 
gined the  pleasure  with  which  I  should  walk 
to  Partneyt  in  a  summer  morning;  but  this  is 
no  longer  possible.  We  must  now  endeavour 
to  preserve  what  is  left  us, — his  example  of 
piety  and  ceconomy.  I  hope  you  make  what 
inquiries  you  can,  and  write  down  what  is  told 
you.  The  little  things  which  distinguish  do- 
mestick  characters  are  soon  forgotten :  if  you 
delay  to  inquire,  you  will  have  no  information;  if 
you  neglect  to  write,  information  will  be  vain.J 

*  iMr.  LangtOn*s  uncle. 

t  The  place  of  residence  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Langton. 

I  Mt,  Langton  did  not  disregard  this  counsel,  but  wrote  the 
ibUoii^ing  account,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  communi- 
cate to  me :  "  The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Langton 
were  these.  He  had  an  annuity  for  life  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  He  resided  in  a  village  in  Lincolnshire: 
the  rent  of  his  house  with  two  or  three  small  fields,  was 
Iwenty-erght  pounds ;  the  county  he  lived  in  was  not  more 
than  moderately  cheap;  his  family  consisted  of  a  sister,  who 
paid  him  eighteen  pounds  annually  for  her  board,  and  a  niece. 
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"  HiB  art  of  life  certainly  deserves  to  be 
known  and  studied.    He  lived  in  plenty  and 

The  servants  were  two  maids,  and  two  men  in  Kvery.  His 
common  way  of  living  at  his  table,  was  three  or  four  dishes ; 
the  appurtenances  to  his  table  were  neat  and  handsome ;  he 
frequently  entertained  company  at  dinner,  and  then  his  table 
was  well  served  with  as  many  dishes  as  were  usi^al  at  the 
tables  of  the  other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  His 
own  appearance,  as  to  clothes,  was  genteelly  neat  and  plain. 
He  had  always  a  post-chaise,  and  kept  three  horses. 

*^  Such,  with  the  resources  I  have  mentioned,  was  his  way 
of  living,  which  he  did  not  suffer  to  employ  his  whole  income : 
for  he  had  always  a  sum  of  money  lying  by  him  for  any  extra- 
ordinary expenses  that  might  arise.  Some  money  he  put  into 
the  stocks;  at  his  death,  the  sum  he  had  there  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  purchased  out  of  his  in- 
come his  household  furniture  and  linen,  of  which  latter  he  had 
a  very  ample  store ;  and,  as  I  am  assured  by  those  that  had 
very  good  means  of  knowing,  not  less  than  the  tenth  part  of 
his  income  was  set  apart  for  charity :  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  was  found,  with  a  direction  to 
be  employed  in  such  uses. 

"  He  had  laid  down  a  plan  of  living  proportioned  to  his  in- 
come, and  did  not  practise  any  extraordinary  degree  of  parsi- 
mony, but  endeavoured  that  in  his  family  there  should  be 
plenty  without  waste.  As  an  instance  that  this  was  his  en- 
deavour, it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  a  method  he  took 
in  regulating  a  proper  allowance  of  malt  liquor  to  be  drunk  in 
his  family,  that  there  might  not  be  a  deficiency,  or  any  intem- 
perate profusion.  On  a  complaint  made  that  his  allowance  of 
a  hogshead  in  a  month  was  not  enough  for  his  own  family,  he 
ordered  the  quantity  of  a  hogshead  to  be  put  into  bottles,  had 
it  locked  up  firom  the  servants,  and  distributed  out  every  day, 
eight  quarts,  which  is  the  quantity  each  day  at  one  hogshead 
in  a  month ;  and  told  his  servants,  that  if  that  did  not  suBIke, 
he  would  allow  them  more ;  but,  by  this  method,  it  appeared  at 
once  that  the  allowance  was  much  more  than  sufficient  for  his 
small  family ;  and  this  proved  a  clear  conviction,  that  could 
not  be  answered,  and  saved  all  future  dispute.  He  was^  in 
general,  very  diligently  and  punctually  attended  and  obeyed 
by  his  servants ;  he  was  very  considerate  as  to  the  injunctions 
he  gaye,  «q4  ezplsdned  th.em  distinctly ;  and,  at  Uieir  first 
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elegance  upon  his  incooie  wbich,  to  aumy, 
would  appesir  indigent,  aftd  to  vrait,  scanty. 

coming  to  his  service,  steadily  exade^  a  close  compliaDce 
with  them,  without  any  reBUMton;  and  the  servants  finding 
this  to  be  the  case,  soon  grew  habitually  accustomed  to  the 
practice  of  their  bvtfiiiets,  and  then  very  little  further  atten- 
tion was  necestary.  On  extraordinary  instances  of  good  be- 
haviour, ot  diligent  service,  he  was  not  wanting  in  particular 
encouragements  and  presents  above  their  wages:  it  is  re- 
mariu^e  that  he  would  permit  their  relations  to  visit  them^ 
aod  stay  at  his  house  three  pr  four  days  at  a  time. 

"  The  wonder,  with  most  that  hear  an  account  of  his  oeco- 
nomy,  will  be,  how  he  was  able,  with  such  an  income,  to  do  sq 
much,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  he  paid  for  every 
thing  he  haij.  He  had  no  land,  except  the  two  or  three  small 
fields,  which  I  have  said  he  rented ;  and,  instead  of  gaining 
any  thing  by  their  produce,  I  have  reason  to  think  he  lost  by 
them ;  however,  they  furnished  him  with  no  further  assistance 
towards  his  housekeeping,  than  grass  for  his  hordes,  (not  hay, 
for  that  I  know  he  bought)  and  for  two  cows.  Every  Monday 
morning  he  settled  his  family  accounts,  and  so  kept  up  a  con- 
stant attention  to  the  confining  his  expences  within  his  in- 
come ;  and'  to  do  it  more  exactly,  compared  those  expences 
with  a  computation  he  had  made,  how  much  that  income 
would  afford  him  every  week  and  day  of  the  year.  One  of 
his  (Economical  practices  was,  as  soon  as  any  repair  was  want- 
ing in  or  about  his  house,  to  have  it^  immediately  performed. 
When  he  had  mo^ey  to  spare,  he  chose  to  lay  in  a  provision  of 
linen  or  clothes,  or  any  other  necessaries;  as  then,  he  said,  he 
could  afford  it,  which  he  might  not  be  so  well  able  to  do  when 
the  actual  want  came ;  in  consequence  of  which  method,  he 
had  a  considerable  supply  of  necessary  articles  lying  by  him, 
betide  what  was  in  use. 

**  But  the  main  particular  that  seems  to  have  enabled  him  to 
do  so  much  with  his  income  was,  that  he  paid  for  every  thing 
as  soon  as  he  had  it,  except,  alone,  what  were  current  accounts, 
such  as  rent  for  his  house  and  servants'  wages ;  and  these  he 
paid  at  stated  times  with  the  utmost  exactness.  He  gave  no- 
tice to  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighbouring  market-towns,  that 
they  should  no  longer  have  his  custom,  if  they  let  any  of  his 
servants  have  any  thing  without  their  paying  for  it  Thus  he 
put  it  out  of  his  power  \o  commit  those  improdences  to  which 
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How  he  lived,  therefore,  every  man  has  an  in- 
terest in. knowing.  His  death,  I  hope,  was 
peaceful:  it  was  surely  happy. 

**  I  wish  I  had  written  siioner,  lest,  writing 
now,  I  should  renew  your  grief;  but  I  would* 
not  forbear  saying  what  I  have  now  said. 

"  This  loss  is,  I  hope,  the  only  misfortune  of 
a  family  to  whom  no  misfortune  at  all  should 
happen,ifmy  wishes  could  avertit.  Let  me  know 
how  you  all  go  on.  Has  Mr.  Langton  got  him  the 
little  horse  that  I  recommended?  It  would  do  him 
good  to  ride  about  his  estate  in  fine  weather. 

**  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Langton,  and  to  dear  Miss  Langton,  and 
Miss  Di,  and  Miss  Juliet,  and  to  every  body  else. 

**  The  Club  holds  very  well  together.  Mon- 
day is  my  night.  I  continue  to  rise  tolerably 
well,  and  read  more  than  1  did.  I  hope  some- 
thing  will  yet  come  on  it     I  am,  Sir, 

•*  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 
«  May  10,  1766, 
*'  Jolmson's-court,  Fleet-street. 

those  are  liable  that  defer  their  payments  by  using  their  money 
some  other  way  than  where  it  ought  to  go.  And  whatever 
money  he  had  by  him,  he  knew  that  it  was  not  demanded  else- 
where, but  that  he  might  safely  employ  i$  as  he  pleased. 

''  His  example  was  confined,  by  the  sequestered  place  of  his 
abode,  to  the  observation  of  few,  though  his  prudence  and 
virtue  would  have  made  it  valuable  to  all  who  coidd  have 
known  it.  These  few  particulars,  which  I  knew  myself,  or  have 
obtained  from  those  who  lived  with  him,  may  afford  instruction, 
and  be  an  incentive  to  that  wise  ait  of  living,  which  he  so  suc- 
cessfully practised."  ^-^  /  ^^  4 

>  S  END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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